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This Old Tress 


was once new, made after the 
latest patterns. The richness 
of the material, combined with 
its dainty trimming, made it the 
admiration of the owner’s 
friends. But sunlight and wear 
faded its handsome color, and 
time has made it old-fashioned. 


Made 


New 
with 


Diamond 
Dyes 
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* You wouldn’t know it was once old, 
* for it looks like this Winter’s style, 
fs and the material has all the rich- 
fs ness and softness of the newest 
3 imported fabrics. What has 
3 wrought this marvelous change? 
3 Ten cents is all it cost fora 
8 package of Diamond Dyes to 
% color the faded cloth and give 
8 it the appearance of new goods. 


* It's Easy to Dye with Diamond Dyes 


co 32 Fast Colors for wool; 16 Fast Colors for cotton. Direction book and 
e 40 samples of colored cloth sent free upon request. 

bs WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
ae 


ye We will send a sample nipple on receipt of two-cent stamp for postage 
















The COLLAR on the 


3 Davidson Health Nip 


ple 
Prevents COLLAPSE 


And thereby COLIC. The pure Para 
Rubber will not make the baby's mouth 
sore. If you cannot obtain them of 
your druggist, take no others, but 
send 60 cts. to us for a sample dozen. 
Patent No, 48 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 40 years 


HERE COMES MY BOTTLE Complete Catalogue of Rubber Goods, free 
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Copyright, 1807, by The Procter & Gumble Co., Ciuciunati 


A simple and proper method of cleaning costly and easily 
injured articles is to make a suds of hot water and Ivory 
Soap, and allow it to cool until lukewarm. This solution, 
while very effective, is perfectly harmless. 

Ivory Soap contains no alkali. It will not destroy the 
surface or texture of any material, however delicate. 


Ivory Soap differs from other soaps. It is more carefully 
made, and the materials used in its manufacture are the 
purest and best. 
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=~ _ON THE TOE, 
Fit Well, Look Well, Wear Well. They are the only half-hose 


constructed in accordance with the shape of the human foot. 
8@ Sold by the trade generally, and obtainable direct from the makers, who will 


send a descriptive Price List to any applicant. 
SHAW STOCKING COMPANY, LOWELL, MASS. 




















= A COLLEGE CENTS 
EDUCATION 5 Q) A WEEK 


+ For $2 down and $2 a month, we give 
r AN EDUCATION I *3. THEORY OF 


= ELECTRICITY 


2 Wiring and Bell Work; Mechanical Drawing; Me- 
Pes Chanical or Civil Engineering; Refrigeration ; 





més Locomotive, Steam, Marine or Gas Engi- 

m nearing ; Book kee ying; Shorthand; En- 
a ish ranches; Pedagogy; Chemistry ; 

: or Pincer 43 COURSES sinc: * Best tes style ond quality 
ae tural Drawing; Surveying and opens ; ining 
AS Sanitary Plumbing ; Architecture; Sheet 
if Metal Pattern Drafting ; Architectural fl upon request. 
4 * 


2 or Machine Design ; Prospecting. 
ae All vho GUARANTEED SUCCESS 
ee We have helped thousands to better positions and 


salaries. Circular free; state subject you wish to study. 
“) International Correspondence Schools, Box 831, Seranton, Pa. 
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RKO 

Write to the largest wall paper house in U.S. 

for samples—Free. A miliion rolls—variety 


rrentienatiicce DEMERS 
on te for large yoKs DY express wit 
S 2 a . Almas, #5 and 1216 COUNTS 


Philadelphia 
. 
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WALL PAPER4 


isos in price.”— 
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Our papers are all high class, the 

cheapest being 3c. a roll, and from that up to 25¢. 

Our variety of floral, silk, leather, tapestry, in- 

grain, golds and lustres, both plain and embossed, \ } 

cannot be equaled. One price evéfywhere and \ ¥ Hi | 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 

in every town to sell on 

——— from our large 


hundreds of beautiful patterns, We Sere in advertising cards 
and circulars with agent's name on, free, and refer customers 
to them who write us for samples. 
from the start, for no local dealer can carry one-tenth the vari- 
ety of designs and colorings, or sell as cheap. 
and profitable business requiring no capital or experience. 
Over 8000 agents are now selling our papers every year. 
For samples, or particulars about the agency, 
write to nearest address PC 















_ UNCLE SAM 


wants bright men to fill positions 
under the Government. Civil 
Service Examinations are soon 
| to be held in every State. More 
| than 6000 appointments will doubtless be made 
' this year. Information about Post-Office, Customs, 
| Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental. 

and other positions, salaries, dates and places of 
| examination, etc., FREE. Write at once. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
| | 114 Second National Bank Building, WASHINGTON, 





D.C. 





books, showing 





CONFIDENTIALLY 


me To have real comfort with your 
artificial teeth use the 


"Florence Dental Plate Brugh 
3 It cleans the whole plate. Phe 
long stiff tuft does it. Will out- 
‘* wear three ordinary brushes. Den- 
tists praise it. For sale generally, 
or mailed for 35 cents. 








The business pays well 


A pleasant 













FLORENCE MFG. CO., 100 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 


























Over 3 Million in Use 


RUSHFORTH HAIR CURLING PINS 


Curl, Crimp or Wave the Hair in 15 Minutes 
No heating required. The only perfectly safe Curler made. For sale by all 
Department Stores, or we will send complete set of 6 Pins for 15 cents: 
Two Sets, 25 cents: Twelve Sets, ‘S1. 00. Postage prepaid. 
Agents Wanted. Send 4 cents, stamps, for Sample Pin and Agents’ Terms. 


RUSHFORTH PIN COMPANY, Box 28, Lawrence, Mass. 
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Good for Young and Old 
AT ALL DEALERS OR SENT ON SEN-SEN CO. Dera. 
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By Virginia Woodward Cloud 


ISTRESS PENELOPE PENWICK, she, 
Called by her father, ‘‘ My Sweet P,” 
Painted by Peale, she won renown 
In a clinging, short-waisted satin gown ; 
A red rose touched by her finger-tips, 
And a smile held back from her roguish lips. 


Thus, William Penwick, the jolly wight, 
In clouds of smoke, night after night, 
Would tell a tale in delighted pride, 

To cronies, who came from far and wide ; 
Always ending (with candle, he), 

“And this is the picture of my Sweet P!” 


The tale? ’Twas how Sweet P did chance 

To give to the British a Christmas dance. 
Penwick’s house past the outpost stood, 
Flanked by the ferry and banked by the wood. 
Hessian and British quartered there 

Swarmed through chamber and hall and stair. 


Fires ablaze and candles alight ; 

Soldier and officer feasted that night. 

The enemy ? Safe, with a river between, 

Black and deadly and fierce and keen ; 

A river of ice, and a blinding storm !— 

So they made them merry and kept them warm. 


But while they mirth and roistering made, 
Up in her dormer window stayed 

Mistress Penelope Penwick apart, 

With fearful thought and sorrowful heart. 
Night by night had her candle’s gleam 
Sent through the dark its hopeful beam. 


But the nights they came and they passed again, 
With never a sign from her countrymen. 

For where beat the heart so brave, so bold, 
Which could baffle that river’s bulwark cold ? 
Penelope’s eyes, and her candle’s light, 

Were mocked by the storm that Christmas night. 


But lo, full sudden a missile stung 

And shattered her casement-pane, and rung 

At her feet!—’Twas a word from the storm outside ; 
She opened her dormer window wide. 

A wind-swept figure halted below— 

The ferryman, old, and bent, and slow. 


Then a murmur rose upward—only one, 
Thrilling and powerful— 
“* Washington!” 


Hark! At that warning, magic word, 
What was the sound Penelope heard, 
Beyond the wind and the whirling snow, 
Far and faint and deep and low ? 

It was not the river rushing along, 

It was not the roar of the Hessian song! 


With jest, and laughter, and candles bright, 
’Twas two by the stairway clock that night, 
When Penelope Penwick tripped her down 
Dressed in a short-waisted satin gown, 

With a red rose (cut from her potted bush) ;— 
There fell on the rollicking crowd a hush. 


She stood in the soldiers’ midst, | ween, 
The daintiest thing they e’er had seen! 
And swept their gaze with her eyes most sweet, 
’ And patted her little, slippered feet ; 
“Tis Christmas night, sirs,” quoth Sweet P, 
“1 should like to dance !—Will you dance with me ? ” 
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Oh, but they cheered! Ran to and fro; 
And each for the honor bowed him low. 
With smiling charm and witching grace 
She chose him pranked with officer’s lace, 
And shining buttons and dangling sword ;— 
No doubt he strutted him proud as a lord! 


Doffed was enmity, donned was glee,— 

Oh, she was charming, that Sweet P! 

And when it was over, and blood aflame, 
Came an eager cry for “ A game!” “A game 
“We'll play at forfeits,” Penelope cried. 

“If one holdeth aught in his love and pride, 


'? 


“Let each lay it down at my feet in turn, 

And a fine from me shall he straightway learn!” 
What held they all in their love and pride ? 
Straight flew a hand unto every side ; 

Each man had a sword, and nothing more, 


And the swords they clanged in a heap on the floor. 


Standing there, in her satin gown, 

With candlelight on her yellow crown, 

And at her feet a bank of steel, 

(I’ll wager that look was caught by Peale !)— 
Penelope held her rose on high— 

“| fine each one for a leaf to try!” 






YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, ONE DOLLAR 
SINGLE Copizs, TEN CENTS 


ENTeRep at tue PurtapeLtruta Post-Orvice as Seconp-Ciass Matrer 





“SWORDS BEHIND HER UPON THE FLOOR; 


FACING HER COUNTRYMEN STAUNCH AND BOLD” 


She plucked the petals and blew them out, 
A rain of red they fluttered about. 
Over the floor and through the air, 
Rushed the officers, here and there ; 
When lo! Acry! The door burst in! 
“The Enemy!” 

Tumult, terror and din! 


Flew a hand unto every side :— 

Swords ?—Penelope, arms thrown wide, 
Leapt that heap of steel before ; 

Swords behind her upon the floor ; 

Facing her countrymen staunch and bold, 
Who dared the river of death and cold, 

Who swept them down on a rollicking horde, 
And found they never a man with sword! 


And so it happened (but not by chance), 
In ’76 there was given a dance 

By a witch with a rose, and a satin gown 
(Painted in Philadelphia town), 

Mistress Penelope Penwick, she, 

Called by her father “‘ My Sweet P.”’ 
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NHE art of housekeeping opened for 
« eee as a new and delightful 
problem when the wedding journey 
was over. They were to occupy the 


she had kept house for many years, 
thoroughly and happily, as a spinster ; 
but she realized that a house with a 
man in it would be an entirely differ- 
ent matter. 

“* Do you allow him to smoke in this 
room, Philippa?’’ inquired Phyllis, 
noticing the unusual appearance of 
ashes in the ash-receiver. 

“Certainly. Once I didn’t, but I 
have decided that I don’t want him 
to be glad when I am dead.”’ 

_ y, you are not going to die, 
Philippa ; surely you are not thinking 
of your own ashes?"’ Phyllis replied in mock seriousness. 

‘“No; but I have noticed that if people forbid things 
the things are always done as soon as they are dead. 
And so Fhave decided that it is better, when you die, to 
have people miss things they used to have when you were 
alive than to have things they used to miss, and be glad 
you are no longer there to prevent. Besides,’’ she added 
after a pause, giving the curtains a little shake, ‘‘if there 
is ever going to be smoke in the curtains, it had better be 
while I am alive to shake it out again.” 





+ 
Te rearrangement of her furniture under altered con- 
ditions was an unfailing source of delight. ‘I’m not 


going to have it said of a house of mine,’’ she explained, 
“that | allowed my husband to upset everything in it. I 
propose to upset things myself, and any changes you may 
observe have been made by me.”’ 

It was during this fever of readjustment that Mr. Grant 
noticed one day the bric-A-brac she was arranging. 

“That is a charming candlestick, Philippa. I don’t 
remember having seen it among the dutiable articles that 
you declared at the Custom House.”’ 

‘*Of course not. You told me there were no duties on 
things that had been used. This is a Louis Quinze.’’ 

“* But I don’t remember ever seeing you use it.” 

**T never did; it was Louis Quinze who used it.”’ 

“Oh, Isee! And that delightful bronze plaque—what 
were the duties on that?’’ 

**They didn’t demand anything. And it was very near 
the top, too.”’ 

There was silence for a few minutes, broken at last by 
Philippa’s explanation : 

“Thad always noticed that they burrow down to the 
bottom of things and turn your whole trunk upside down; 
so I put it on top, where they never think of looking, and, 
of course, when they turned things upside down, this was 
covered by all the rest.’’ 

“Don’t tell me, Philippa, that you were actually trying 
to hide it!” 

“Of course not. I didn’t want to smuggle it in; I 
could just as well have paid the duty as not, and I was 
perfectly willing to. I didn’t want to smuggle, I only 
wanted to see whether I could smuggle.”’ 

‘*Oh, I see!’’ and Mr. Grant stepped into the garden 
to meditate on the ways of women. 


. 


PaiLrPA’s curious insight into the workings of other 

people’s minds, while she was so curiously oblivious 
of the singular working of her own mind, was illustrated 
by a characteristic incident. A lady in the neighborhood, 
suffering from nervous prostration, became melancholy, 
and the physicians pronounced it a case where there would 
be constant thought of suicide. It was thought best to let 
her remain in her own home, with a trained nurse con- 
stantly on guard. Occasionally a friend would be 
suddenly and quietly admitted to test the effect upon the 

atient of her former associations and conversation. 

hilippa was summoned the day after the physician’s 
prediction had been verified by the discovery that the 
patient had secured a tiny vial of violent poison, which 
was only taken away from her by strategy. ‘‘The idea 
will remain, unfortunately,’’ said the doctor; ‘‘she will 
brood over it, and you must watch the windows, that she 
may not try to throw herself out, now that the other 
method has failed.’’ 

“Doctor,” said Philippa slowly, ‘‘I don’t believe she 
wants to die; I think ps only wants to swallow the con- 
tents of that bottle, and her mind dwells on how she can 
do it without your finding it out. I believe if you filla 
vial like the other with some harmless liquid that looks 
like the other, and leave her where she thinks she is 
unobserved, she will swallow it all, and never again be 
tormented with the same desire. But as long as you 
thwart her she will try to circumvent you.”’ 

Doctor Harrison looked at Philippa approvingly, and 
then said slowly, ‘‘ At least, it is an experiment that could 
not possibly do any harm.’’ 

Carefully watched from behind a screen, the patient was 
seen to steal toward the harmless vial, swallow the con- 
tents, and then, with a cunning smile, lie down on her bed, 
evidently to die. She fell asleep and awoke as usual, but 
it was evident that she was not surprised nor in any way 
affected by finding herself unexpectedly alive. She was 
quiet, and a little more cheerful; her mind temporarily 
had left off brooding. 

**Still,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘she is not cured; the idea 
lurks there, perhaps. What would you do, Mrs. Grant, 
to guard against the windows?”’ 

“IT should remove her to a room on the lower story,” 
said Philippa promptly, in reply, and the doctor went 
away chuckling, ‘‘ A most extraordinary woman, indeed ! 
so absurdly wise and so wisely absurd !”’ 


Editor’s Note—The next of Mrs. Rollins’ ‘“‘ Philippa’”’ sketches 
will tell ‘‘How Philippa’s Husband Made Her Smile.’’ The 
sketches already published are: 


“The Mistakes of Philippa,” ........ November, 1897 
* sa eeee Bier Hiemeymoon,” ...:..-. December, “ . 
* After Philippa was Married,” ....... January, 1898 


BY ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS 


same beautiful country mansion where, 
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“ | NOTICE, Philippa,’’ said her husband one day after an 

afternoon call, ‘‘that you don’t introduce our expe- 
riences in Europe quite as often into conversation as you 
expected to when we were there.”’ 

“No,” said Philippa sharply. ‘I have had no oppor- 
tunity. I tried several times to-day to tell Miss Sylvester 
about Clovelly, but I found she had been somewhere 
herself this summer.” 

‘* And your photographs, Philippa?”’ 

“*T have decided not to show them. I had a complete 

ide-book of information about Devon and Lorna 

Joone at my tongue’s end, but I was so tired at the 
Ashtons’ last week, when they kept showing me a leaf 
from Shelley’s tomb. and a flower from Mrs. Browning’s 
grave, and a photograph of the place where somebody 
was born, intermingled with personal reminiscences of 
the Lake country, that I made up my mind to assume 
that part of my friends knew everything I was trying to 
tell, and that the rest of them didn’t want to know.”’ 

‘* But what shall we do with the photographs, Philippa, 
if we can’t show them and talk about them? Do you 
meditate albums ?”’ 

‘*Indeed I don’t. I shall. have them all mounted in 
passepartout, and hung on little tacks within easy reach, 
and always within sight. Then you and 1 can have con- 
stant reminders of pleasant places wherever we turn our 
eyes, and when we do want to illustrate our conversation 
we can take one down and hold forth. I sha’n’t spend 
half an hour telling how the waters come down at Lodore, 
but I shall touch a bell and say, ‘Paxton, unhook the 
picture at the right of my desk in the study—the upper 
picture, Paxton—and bring it here.’ Then I shall turn to 
the guest when it comes, and say, ‘ Theré! that’s it!’’’ 
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MES: GRANT had other theories about guests. Her 
guest room was a pretty room, but not the prettiest. 
‘‘Why,”’ she explained, ‘‘ should a guest sleep one week 
in a pretty room, and I myself sleep fifty-two weeks in an 
ugly one?’’ She did not believe in ordinary theories of 
hospitality ; guests should always defer to the tastes and 
habits of the hostess, not the hostess to those of her 
ests. ‘‘ Don’t you see,’’ was her explanation, ‘that as 
have a country house with guests in it all the time, I 
should always be deferring, and never be permitted to 
have any tastes or habits of my own; while each guest 
only has to defer for a day or a week? When Maria 
came they told me I must have Graham bread at every 
meal, as she liked it and always had it at home. No, I 
said; if she always has it at home that is a good reason 
why she can do without it for a week. If she liked it and 
didn’t have it at home, I would move Heaven and earth 
to get her some ; otherwise, not. I should not go to her 
house and expect her to give up having Graham bread 
because I don’t happen to want any. Only for an invalid 
do I ever alter my usual arrangements.”’ 

** But hasn’t a guest any rights, Mrs. Grant?’’ inquired 
Mr. Seymour meekly. 

‘No; he has privileges. If he doesn’t like the priv- 
ileges he can go back to his own house and assert his 
rights. If he lived according to your rules he wouldn’t 
have any rights there.’’ 

** But shouldn’t there be a concession on both sides?” 

‘Certainly. A guest should always conform to the 
rules of the hostess, and the hostess shouldn’t have any 
rules for him to conform to.”’ 

**Oh, that’s all right, then! I could easily, and without 
the slightest annoyance, conform to as much as that.” 

And therein lay the secret of Philippa’s skill as an enter- 
tainer. Her wisdom consisted of the fact, not that she 
was naturally wise, but that she was naturally foolish, and 
had discovered and given up her folly. By some occult 
intuition she pealioel that she had once made serious 
mistakes in trying to amuse people. The pendulum now 
swung in the opposite direction, and she would never 
amuse anybody. Consequently everybody enjoyed him- 
self. There was a dinner hour, but no other binding 
obligation upon a visitor. People breakfasted when 
they liked, and could have luncheon when they wanted 
it, though Philippa never waited hers for them. She 
never enue anything of her guests, and, in return, 
they were not allowed to demand anything of her. 

“I can’t take up the time when I wish to be talking,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ with looking round the table to see if anybody 
wants another cup of coffee. I shouldn’t consider myself 
a success as a hostess unless I made people feel at perfect 
liberty to ask for another cup of coffee. I don’t want 
Lewis himself to keep bringing me footstools, or asking if 
I don’t want a heat all I demand of a husband is that 
if I doask him to bring me a footstool or a shawl he 
shall do it cheerfully and pleasantly.’’ 
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HYLLIS had run over one morning to carry Philippa 

some slips of scarlet geranium. 

Philippa had remarkable theories about gardening. 
“Or, rather,’’ as Phyllis explained, ‘‘it is not so much 
that she has theories of her own, as that she refuses to 
have any confidence in those of other people. I tell her 
that something she is planting in the shade won’t grow 
there, and she answers calmly that perhaps it won’t, but 
she would like to see whether it would. And the annoy- 
ing thing about it is,’’ Phyllis confessed frankly, ‘‘ that 
it always does.”’ 

So this morning Phyllis said nothing, as she watched 
Philippa leave the pansies she had been planting in the 
sun, to set out the geranium slips under a group of trees. 

As Phyllis stood biting her lips with the effort not to 
make any remarks, the cook approached to ask how much 
fruit she should put in a new receipt for cake that merely 
mentioned “‘ fruit, and spice to taste.’’ 

**Why, of course, I don’t know, Matilda,’ answered 
Mrs. Grant with mild astonishment. ‘‘I am not a cook; 
you are the cook, you know.”’ 

*‘Won’t she leave on the next train?’’ inquired Phyllis 
as Matilda retired. 

“Certainly not. I have kept house for twenty years, 
and never had a maid leave me except to go to the hos- 
pital or to be married.”’ 
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‘‘But mother always told me that servants would not 
respect me unless I understood everything they had to do, 
and could tell them their mistakes.”’ 

‘I have quite the opposite idea. I assume as a matter 
of course that my servants will respect me, but I go out 
of my way to show that I respect them. In their own 
departments I acknowledge that, of course, they know 
more than I do. I not only don’t know anything about a 
kitchen, but I make a point of not knowing. I never go 
out and say, ‘You have put too much baking powder in 
this pie-crust, Matilda’; that would instantly provoke her. 
But I say, with a great deal of flattering deference to 
her supposed greater intelligence, ‘Matilda, what do you 
think would improve this pie-crust?’ Then I leave her to 
think it over, and the next time she makes pie-crust she 
puts in more butter of her own accord.”’ 
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**T KNOW you never have any trouble with servants,”’ 

sighed Phyllis. ‘‘I suppose you are awfully kind to 
them. But, then, 1 am kind, too. I always save them all 
the trouble I can. Every morning I go out in the kitchen 
and open all the jars, and see what is needed, and write 
down the orders, to save them trouble... And I was so 
hurt the other day, when I forgot something, to see that 
the girl was gloating over it.”’ . 

**Of course she gloated. They don’t like to have you 
poking into their jars, and ordering them what to do as 
if they were children. I never look into a jar, and I 
never come short of anything. It is clearly understood 
by all my servants that in any emergency I am not to be 
counted on. Consequently I never have an emergency.”’ 

** But, Philippa, that is such exceedingly careless house- 
keeping. Of course, if you let them order recklessly, 
they can always have things at hand, but I can’t afford to 
run up enormous bills.’’ 

ai Neither can I. I keep no accounts, but I know what 
I spend every month, and it never varies by ten dollars. 
Within the limit, my cook can order what she likes and 
when she likes. Consequently, she takes a pride in get- 
ting a lot for the money, and giving me my favorite dishes, 
and surprising me with cucumbers out of season, which is 
always my idea of luxury. I exact a great deal of my 
servants, and I never give up things, as you do, for fear of 
offending them.” 

** But don’t you sometimes offend them ?”’ 

“Never. Do you know why? Because in their own 
departments I allow them the same liberty that I exact 
for myself in mine. I don’t tell them they can go out to 
walk on Thursdays at four, and never go out any other 
time. They can always go out when they wish, provided 
they do each other’s work, and never leave me at a loss 
for proper service from somebody. And | don’t tell them 
they must wash forks with this towel and spoons with 
that towel. I give them plenty of towels of all kinds, 
because the usual reason why they don’t use the right 
ones is that they are not given enough of any. And I 
don’t tell them what day they must sweep, or which girl 
must wash a certain dish. I hire a cook, a waitress, or a 
laundress, and I simply expect them to look after those 
departments by their own method. I knew a woman who 
made herself miserable because she would go into the 
kitchen on Tuesday to be sure that every particle of the 
washing had been done on Monday. Now if I always 
find plenty of clean handkerchiefs when I want them | 
don’t care when they were washed. I never ask any 
questions that can be avoided; I never raise an issue; | 
never tell the maids what they must do; I never tell them, 
either, what they mustn’t do; if I ever have to tell them 
what they haven’t done I wait an hour—and twenty-four 
hours if I can—to see if they won’t discover and remedy 
it themselves. And, perhaps, I might as well add,’’ said 
Philippa as an effective peroration, ‘‘that I never ask 
them to do anything that I know they won’t.”’ 


+. 


** PHILIPPA,” said Mr. Grant one morning when Phyllis 
was present, ‘‘did it ever occur to you to wonder 
why I fell in love with you?” 

‘Certainly not. Why shouldn’t you have fallen in love 
with me? Probably it was because I am a person to 
whom you can make satirical remarks without fear of 
hurting my feelings.’’ . 

Mr. Grant threw his head back and laughed in hearty 
enjoyment of the retort. 

‘* Always to the point, Philippa! I believe that was it. 
You are so comfortable to live with, because you haven't 
any feelings. Though it occurs to me, also, that while you 
never frown, you also never smile. Why don’t you some- 
times smile, Philippa?” 

‘Tt isn’t becoming.” 

‘“Try it once and see. Phyllis, suppose you and I enter 
into a contract to make Philippa smile before the close 
of the season?” 

“You can try,’ said Philippa calmly, continuing to 
dust the Louis Quinze candlestick. 

Phyllis laughed. 

‘Tl remember now, Lewis, she told me once that her 
theory of married bliss was that a man enjoyed smiling 
at his wife more than having her smile at him. She 
declared she should make a point of not always smiling 
at you when you came home. Still, Philippa, you only 
said you should not always smile; I’m sure you didn’t 
say you would never smile.’’ 

Slowly it dawned upon the consciousness of both Phyllis 
and Mr. Grant that, as an actual fact, Philippa never did 
smile; never was gloomy nor dull, always contented ; 
never witty, but always ministering consciously or uncon- 
sciously to the sense of humor of the entire village. She 
was never offended in the least when you laughed at her 
absurdities, and showed her appreciation of yours by some 
keen reply, though without a smile, either on her lips or 
in her eyes. 

** But you shall smile, at least once, Philippa, before the 
first of December, or my name isn’t Lewis Grant.’’ 

‘Better make it January first,’’ whispered Phyllis. 
“That will give you a chance to surprise her at 
Christmas, you know.”’ 

‘**No,”’ said Mr. Grant mournfully. ‘‘I never can sur- 
prise her. She always tells me what she wants, and 
thanks me very politely when I get it for her, but she 
isn’t a bit surprised.’’ 

‘‘Why should I be surprised when my husband is 
polite to me?’’ said the household philosopher. ‘‘If I 
went into ecstasies over his behavior at Christmas it would 
look as if he never did anything for me at any other time.”’ 

**Very well, Philippa. I shall give you till January first, 
and I will wait most patiently, but if you haven’t smiled 
by that time I shall stop smiling myself.’’ 
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DRAWINGS BY T. DE THULSTRUP 


[As these ‘‘ letters’’ tell of the actual social and domestic life of a prominent Cabinet member’s wife the name of the writer is, for 
obvious reasons, withheld, and no attempt at portraiture has been made in the illustrations) 


FIFTH LETTER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 24, 189— 
Dear Lyde: 


N MY last letter I promised to tell you of the 
young Army man who gave me a rather shock- 
ing glimpse into Washington society. Oh, yes, 
it was Lieutenant Garven whom I have men- 
tioned. He called upon me 

in hopes of meeting Marion Tyler, I 
think. During the call he let himself 
out more than ever before, talking 
more like a human being than like a 
phonograph in military attire, as is the 
habit of society soldiers on a first 
acquaintance. He was telling me 
about a bright Western girl he had met 
the night before. 

‘* She was the most natural girl I ever 
saw, Mrs. Cummings,’’ he went on, 
‘*she didn’t hesitate to say what she 
thought, and she’d thought to the 
point. She said she was going to call 
me Lieutenant while she talked, instead 
of Mister, as was proper, because she’d 
feel more as though I were a real 
soldier. I asked her if we didn’t seem 
like real soldiers when she was down 
at the Barracks hop the other night. 
‘No, you didn’t,’ she replied, ‘you 
all seemed like a pack of lap-dogs 
for married women. I wouldn’t live 
here if you’d give me a whole block 
of houses on Massachusetts Avenue. 
Not much would I live in a place 
where the young men snub the girls 
and run after married women!’ She 
was awfully slangy and fresh and all 
that, Mrs. Cummings, but she hit the 
nail on the head every time.’’ 

‘“‘Was it true what she said?’’ I 
asked, probably in an incredulous tone. 


+ 


‘* Ves, it was,’’ he replied. ‘‘ But we 
have more excuse than she knows 
about. Don’t you think I’d rather 
associate with a nice, innocent, bright girl than with 
married, worn-out women of the world? Well, I guess 
I would every time—but the truth is, I can’t afford it. If 
a man visits a girl here half a dozen times her people 
want to know his intentions. Now, you see, a man on 
Lieutenant’s pay can’t have any intentions toward any 
but rich girls, because his pay hardly keeps one, let alone 
a family. You can’t be friendly with a girl without mak- 
ing talk here, but you can traipse around after married 
women any amount, go to the theatre on their tickets, to 
balls in their carriages, etc., without spending a cent. I 
don’t know an unmarried woman well except Miss Tyler, 
and she’d be better off if I'd keep out of her way.’’ 








**GOOD-MORNIN’, MRS. CUMMINGS our carriage 
I'LL BE ROUND TO VISIT YOUR 
DAUGHTER NEXT WEEK” 


I saw that he wanted to talk about Marion, so I en- 
couraged him to go on. The poor boy surprised me by 
showing feelings I had no idea he possessed. He con- 
fessed that his life had been too bad even to speak of 
before a good girl, but that if Marion would have him he’d 
try to be a decent chap (as he expressed it), and he knew 
she could do anything with him. ‘‘ Of course,’’ he said, 
“‘she could do better for herself than to marry me, and I 
hardly know how we ever could live on my pay, but I’ll 
risk it if she will. And if she don’t,” he went on with 
pathetic earnestness, ‘‘I’ll give up ever trying to be 
decent, and simply let myself loose.”’ 





ke Editor’s Note—The second of the series of letters narrating 
The Inner Experiences of a Cabinet Member’s Wife." The first 
appeared in the preceding (December) issue of the Journal. 





I told him I thought that would be a foolish thing as 
well as a bad thing to do and he said yes, he supposed 
it would, but that he didn’t have a mother, or anybody 
else but Marion who cared a rap what became of him, 
and if she threw him over—he paused, and a look came 
into his face such as I hope my boy’s will never know. 
I must help this boy to be a man, Lyde. I am not much 
on talking about soul strivings and all that, but I can 
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* YOUNG MEN ARE HER 
SPECIALTY, IT SEEMS~ 


help a boy to some self-respect, and I will. Marion shall 
come here and see him even if I go to jail for it. 
Good-by, dear. This is but a brief postscript to the 
letter from which I had to flee. 
Lovingly yours, 


*eF 


SIXTH LETTER 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 1, 189— 


Emmy. 


Dear Lyde : 


This time I will tell you about one of the most brilliant 
assemblages I have ever seen. It was at the opening of 
the new Army and Navy Club house. 
Henry was too tired to go, so I went 
with Commodore and Mrs. Gleason, 
of the Navy. They say a Diplomatic 
reception is still more glittering, owing 
to the array of foreign costumes. The 
General of the Army stood with his 
young bride under festooned flags to 
receive the guests. He is. a genial, 
cordial man with a very well-fed look 
about him. Beginning with the 
General, all the men who could muster 
regimentals and decorations wore 
them in full display. Our full-dress 
uniforms are not as brilliant as those 
of the foreigners, but with a sprinkling 
of the latter they gave the assembly a 
gay and festive air. The Stars and 
Stripes were draped all over the house 
in every imaginable way, and there 
were refreshments 
on each landing of 
the several flights 
of stairs. This 
latter fact was un- 
pleasantly demon- 
strated to us as the 
evening came to a 
climax. The 
crush was simply 
awful by eleven 
o’clock, and we 
were glad to have 


called. But before 
we reached it the 
lace on the skirt 
of my dress was 
all torn off, and we were in a pretty 
lively temper. What pleasure any- 
body gets in a Washington crush I 
fail to see. ‘They must enjoy the 
account of themselves in the paper 
next day. ‘The sight was novel and 
interesting to me, but I never worked 
as hard before in my life. My arms 
and shoulders are still black and blue 
from the pushing and squeezing they 
received that night. 

Marion’s Lieutenant paid me special 
attention. He is trying to make a 
friend at court, and I have an idea he 
succeeded, for I am still susceptible 





“ MARION’'S LIEUTENANT 
PAID ME SPECIAL ATTENTION 


to so gallant a bearing and manner of speech as he 
employs. I have about made up my mind to help 
them in their love affair, if only to save him from 
that Mrs. Deming, who, to my mind, is a social fire- 
brand, only countenanced because of her father’s great 
wealth and the fine dinners they give. She has a 
husband somewhere, but I have never yet seen him, 
She is supposed to keep house for her father, who is 
a widower, and to break as many hearts as she can 
by the way. Young men are her specialty, it seems— 
Lieutenant Garven in particular, although she lost 
full sway over the latter several years ago. She 
must be a woman of thirty-five, and is beautiful, | 
must admit, in the same way any big, fine animal is, 
but I shall continue to give her and her kind a wide 
berth, even if I am uncharitable in the act. Her 
clothes are gorgeous—all made in Paris—and_ her 
evening waists are cut low enough ‘‘to make even 
an immodest man blush,’’ Henry said when we first 
met her. ‘They tell a story about her father giving a 
dinner to a dozen or two gentlemen, when, as hostess, 
she sat at the head of his table, the only woman pres- 
ent—indeed, a most unusual thing for a woman to do. 
During the dinner the conversation turned on the 
expense of living in Washington, which her father 
twisted into a joke by looking at Mrs. Deming, and 
saying, ‘‘As for me | am too poor to buy my daughter 
enough clothes to properly clothe her.’’ This reference to 
the extremely low dresses she wears is to!d about with 
great gusto by all the men who were there. If I can save 
Mr. Garven from this woman’s toils, and lead Marion 
toward a happier life, | shall have a free conscience in 
letting the two young people meet at my house, 


- 


I would give anything, Lyde, if I could speak French. 
You have no idea how much it is spoken here by all kinds 
of people—owing, I suppose, to the influence of the 
foreigners, most of whom speak French besides their 
own languige. And | verily believe I am the only 
woman in Washington city who has not been abroad. 
When people are introduced they say, ‘‘ Delighted to 
meet you! How do you find Washington? It’s pretty 
slow now—the season’s hardly on. Of course, it isn’t 
London or Paris, but it follows close on during the 
season. Don’t youthink so?” And if you can compare 
it with these cities, or talk about them in any way, you are 
all right; if not, you must be clever enough to divert their 
minds away from your shocking ignorance as soon as 
possible. I have learned to evade the question by saying, 
“Oh, ’'m such a thorough American that Washington is 
the one place for me.”’ Shades of our maternal Puritan 
ancestors! What would they say to my adaptability to 
American snobbery and the foreign cult? 

One thing that strikes me particularly is that the Anglo- 
maniacs are so much more English than the Englishmen 
of the Legation. Many of the Department clerks who go 
into society, and who pay for their invitations by their 
presence and good nature, clip their words and put on 





‘HE IS WEARING HIS SYMPATHIES INTO 
TATTERS LISTENING TO TALES OF WOE” 
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English airs until quite frequently, even when listening 
intently, I cannot understand one word they say: 

Washington is a poor place for the matrimonial pros- 
pects of young girls. They have a choice between these 
Department clerks, whose salaries are barely enough to 
keep one, let alone two ; the poor young Army men ; rich 
old politicians, whose first wives have succumbed to the 
battle with social duties, and the attachés at the Legations, 
many of whom secure the appointments, it is said, in 
hopes of picking up an American millionairess, as they 
are often poor younger sons themselves. 


+ 


Visitors to Washington are apt to see a conventional 
round of sights, including the White House, the Capitol, 
the Smithsonian Institute, and all the Government build- 
ings, besides the Corcoran Art Gallery and the Monument. 
These sights are familiar to me, owing to the previous 
visits | had made to the city, like all good Americans, 
so | am now in spare moments hunting up out-of-the-way 
places. A newspaper correspondent, who is a veritable 
guide-book to Washington, and a delightful gentleman 
also, told me about what he called the Octagonal House, 
in one of whose rooms General Lafayette positively did 
sleep—or at least, passed the night. The house is called 
octagonal, not because the entire edifice is that sepe. 
but because the large front reception-room was built that 
way. No one lives there now but a poor, unfortunate 
Southern lady, who looks positively moth-eaten. She is 
paid to act as guardian to the house whose history covers 
a long period of gayety and distinguished ceaveney 
Nowadays most of the huge rooms are empty of furnish- 
ings, filled only with echoes of the past, and of the 

resent, too, if anybody speaks while in them. The ceil- 
ings are not vaulted, but they seem to make as much 
echo as though they were. My own voice sounded as 
empty and sepulchral as the rooms looked. 

The woman in charge of the famous old house interested 
me quite as much, or even more than the house did. 
Her manners, notwithstanding the old calico dress she 
wore, were graceful and elegant in the old-fashioned way. 
She moved about with that gliding motion, made, I sup- 

se, by not lifting the feet any more than is necessary. 
Her voice was low, and as sad as her face, which looked 
utterly hopeless tome. She must be between forty and 
fifty years of age, with iron-gray hair and very black eyes. 
Her use of language was a reproach to me. I know I 
do not speak half so well as this woman in a calico dress, 
who lives in one room of the old house, doing her own 
work, even to washing and ironing. Just what her past 
has been no one seems to know (even the newspaper 
man had not been able to get ‘‘ copy,”’ as he calls it, out 
of her previous life). But in reply to me when I asked 
her if bis was not lonely in the great, barren house, she 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, madam, for I was in my early life used to 
many people about me, but if loneliness makes my bread 
and butter I must bear with it. I have no other way. I 
was not educated to make my living.’’ 

She seemed to know many traditions about the house, 
but very few authenticated facts, of which there seem to 
be few. Dolly Madison was supposed to have frequented 
all sorts of gayeties under its roof—in fact, she must have 
been a pretty lively individual if one believes all the 
stories one hears about her. There is no tradition con- 
nected with the house as tangible as the Martha 
Washington and the favorite cat story attached to Mount 
Vernon; everything is vague,.and for that reason more 
interesting. ‘That poor woman’s face, suggestive of ante- 
bellum days, will linger in my memory. I intend to go 
and see her again, even if Henry does call me a “softy.” 

This is the end of my paper and the end of me for the 
time being. Henry sends love, and so do |—by the pound. 

Emmy. 


**F 


SEVENTH LETTER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 7, 189— 
Dear Sister: 


The holidays are approaching, and with them will come 
the children for their vacation. I never thought the time 
would arrive when I would almost dread the coming 
home of my boy and girl. You will not understand this 
until [ tell you how utterly old-fashioned and out of vogue 
your ideas and mine are of how girls and boys in their 
teens should behave toward their elders and toward each 
other. If I find my children grown to be like those of 
my Washington acquaintances I shall be tempted to send 
them back to you for honest home life. I knew I was 
behind the age because I had no theories nor methods of 
education, and after what I see here I hope I’ll never 
catch up. I was “‘visiting’’ the other day a lady whose 
two girls are day pupils in a fashionable school here. 
This lady (the wife of a millionaire Congressman) and I 
were chatting alone when we heard a commotion at the 
front door, —* of a volunteer fire brigade in the 
early days, all caused by one of her daughters and a 
school friend, who, after being admitted by the man at 
the front door, came laughing and screaming through the 
hall, followed by two dogs. The daughter of the house 
called to the man, ‘“‘ You might get more of a move 
on, William, when you answer that bell. Where’s 
mamma?’’ The man evidently told her there was a 
visitor with her mother, for she shouted out, ‘‘ What’s 
the dif? Come on, Nel. Mamma’s.always smooth about 
things. She won’t mind.’’ The two girls of about six- 
teen came into the parlor dressed in tailor-made gowns 
of elegant stuffs, to which add every luxury of a modern 
woman’s toilet from hat to shoes. The daughter said, 
“Hello, mamma! I want you a_ minute.”’ Mrs. 
Evanston replied as though accustomed to the salutation, 
**What can I do for you, Frances? You might make less 
noise. This is Mrs. Cummings. May I present my 
daughter, Mrs. Cummings, and Miss Edson?”’ The girls 
each held out a hand as high as my neck, saying, as they 
pressed mine with a peculiar jerk at that elevation, 
‘“How’d do? Glad to know you,” quite as though I 
were a schoolmate. Miss Edson, seeing a photograph on 
a cabinet, called out (they never speak—they call in the 
amateur telephone voice always), ‘‘Say, who you got 
perched up there? Why, if it ain’t De Reszké!" (He is 
a great tenor opera singer.) ‘‘I’m all bowled over about 
him myself. Got another you’ll give me?” 

Miss Evanston replied, ‘‘Do you take me for a rescue 
mission or a charity association giving away valuables? 
Not this week nor next! You don’t know your man! 
But I say, mamma, can James drive us down town? We 
want to take in the shops.” Mrs. Evanston said, ‘‘ No, 
James is to drive me to a tea at five, and you wouldn’t 
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get back in time.”” Then a discussion between them 
began, lasting ten or fifteen minutes, Miss Evanston com- 
ing out on top, as she would say. Meantime the other 
girl called in the dogs and put them through some tricks, 
paying no more attention to me than if I were an uninter- 
esting piece of furniture. Miss Evanston’s tone, used 
toward her mother, was cross and dictatorial until the 
parent finally gave in, saying she would telephone for a 
cab to take he to the tea. Then the daughter, Sens 
her tone, called out, “‘ You’re right in it with Gabriel an 
the other trumps, mamma. I'll buy you a Christmas 
present worth the showing. Get a move on, Nel. Stop 
terin’ the brutes. Good-mornin’, Mrs. Cummings. 
‘ll be round to visit your daughter next week. I hear 
she will be over for rest from the grind.’’ I thanked her 
with small cordiality, | fear, and they both stalked out 
with a gait enough like a boy’s to persuade one that they 
never had worn dresses before, and were used to carrying 
their hands in their trousers pockets. 

Mrs. Evanston laughed after they had gone, while she 
said, ‘‘ The modern girl is rather irrepressible, isn’t she ? 
But I like the day of freedom and equality between the 
sexes. Girls never have to be forced into society nowa- 
days. The old, retiring disposition has gone out.” 

tell you, Lyde, | left that house heartsick. The young 
people I meet here are selfish, disrespectful and often 
coarse—all because the parents are too busy or too lazy to 
control them, I think the reason I fairly love Marion 
Tyler is that she is a lady—in other words, a girl who 
shows respect toward her elders, talks in a sweet, low 
voice, thinks of somebody besides herself, and talks the 
English language—not the dialect of a race-track or a 
foot-ball game. What shall I do with Alice if she comes 
home like those girls! Of course, she always has used 
occasional slang phrases, but not coarse ones. If the 
spirit of the age is to unsex girls’ manners, and to make 
boys unbearable, I think it is time for the age to call a halt. 
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You can have no idea how Henry is persecuted by 
applicants for his influence with the President or with the 
heads of Departments. He really has no influence out- 
side of his own Department, and he is ges his sym- 
pathies into tatters listening to tales of woe. The saddest 
case that has come under my own observation is that of 
a maiden lady fully fifty years old who has worked in the 
Departments ever since the war. Senatorial influence has 
kept her in all these years, but now that the Civil Service 
reforms are being introduced she is in despair, for, 
although perfectly competent at her work, she never in 
the world could pass one of those rigid examinations 
covering all sorts of questions entirely apart from the 
requirements of her position. She called upon me bear- 
ing a letter of introduction from Mrs. Arthur Folsom 
(Mary Allison), who married into one of the old families 
of Georgetown. She laid her case before me, and I 
almost cried with her. She comes from one of the old 
families of Alexandria, the little town beloved by George 
Washington, and which looks as though it had gone to 
sleep after his death and never waked up again. I don’t 
know whether her family lost their means by the war or 
in some other way, but they did lose everything when she 
was a gay girl at the top of society in both Alexandria 
and Washington. She told me about dancing ina set of 
lanciers opposite Abraham Lincoln, who, though awkward 
and angular in his dancing, seemed to enjoy it, and always 
had a gay word for everybody. I cannot vouch for the 
historical truth of this, but she insists upon it. She says 
her feeling for Mr. Lincoln was something more than 
respect; it was more like adoration; that she has often 
wondered if people did not feel just so toward the great 
religious prophets, who must have spread abroad what 
Mr. Lincoln did—an atmosphere of sympathetic kindness, 
trust, purity and nobility. She says that though his face 
in repose was almost melancholy, a bright word would 
make him smile and answer back—not gayly, after the 
fashion of the schoolgirl of our time, but with a gentle, 
gay humor. He brought out the best side of people 
without effort or consciousness. His goodness must have 
been contagious, for he never preached. He was the 
strong sycamore tree with the sunshine and fresh air 
always playing amidst the shadows of its leaves. 
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To return to poor Miss Tellman’s trials. The man to 
whom she was engaged was shot in the war and sent 
home to die. At first there was hope of his recovery, and 
she nursed him at his mother’s home for three weeks, 
spurred on by this hope. But one day he became sud- 
denly delirious, and would act out the last battle he was 
in, beginning by drumming on the woodwork of the bed 
and calling commands to his men, then singing aloud. 

She sat by, listening to his patriotic cries without one 
word of her or home in his talk until the end, when as he 
died he looked up at her and called her name. Had she 
been his wife a competence would have been left her, 
because he was a New York man of some means, but as it 
was, she had nothing, and there was no way of her making 
a living except in the Departments, as was universally 
the case with women of her class only thirty years ago. 
Imagine her feelings at the prospect of ‘‘ losing her head,’’ 
as they call it here. She has saved next to nothing 
because she has been educating a sister’s boy who has 
turned out a ne’er-do-well, and now at the age of twenty 
is a burden upon her, instead of ahelp. At her age and 
with her kind of mind it would be impossible to study up 
for the Civil Service examinations, so Henry and I are 
enlisting all the sympathy we can in her behalf. I never 
saw so much genteel poverty before as exists in this city. 
You have no idea how many of these Department clerks 
are trembling in their boots for fear of losing their positions 
with the change of administration and enforcement of the 
Civil Service rules. The Departments unfit both men and 
women for any other occupation. You would be sur- 
prised to know how many of the fashionable society men 
are Department clerks. Some of the most attractive 
among them get a majority of their meals out of society. 
They rent a room for a small amount and dine out every 
night, frequently getting a lunch or a breakfast from a 
friend. In return, they make it their business to be enter- 
taining and always in a good humor, ready to be of serv- 
ice and to initiate new people into the etiquette of the 
place. I suppose that if I had not had Marion Tyler and 
my good butler to pilot me through | should have been 
compelled to advise with one of these young men in 
exchange for the freedom of my house. 

One of the millionaire Senators keeps a man of worldly 
breeding and position in his family on a very big salary, 
in return for which he arranges all their entertainments, 
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engages the artists for musicales, penne the house 
decorations, and generally regulates the family behavior, 
even to the selection of dresses, it is said. He is very 
*‘smart’’ in appearance, which does not mean that he 
looks as though he were ‘‘ wondrous wise,” in our old- 
fashioned use of the word, but is a meaning borrowed 
from the English, indicating stylish, ultra-tashionable. 
Even though you have traveled ‘‘in furrin parts,’’ Lyde, 
dear, and Seas ever so much more than I do, you would 
surely have to readjust your English to the uses and 
abuses of Washington. 

Marion lunched with me to-day, and | let that poor 
Lieutenant Garven know she would be here, so that they 
could have a word together. Poor young things! If I 
were in his place I’d be a young Lochinvar ; I’d carry her 
off under the very eyes of her parents, who are perfectly 
unreasonable. If she marries a poor man she is the one 
who will suffer, and they will have a third more to live on 
with only his pay than Henry and | started out with. To 
be sure I did not demand the luxuries Marion does. 

Henry says I burn the candle at both ends by writing 
such long letters to you on top of my busy life, but | 
don’t care if | do—I want you to see this new existence 
I am passing through as I see it myself. 

Your loving sister, Emmy. 


*eF 


EIGHTH LETTER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 15, 189— 
Dear Sister Mine : 


In a fortnight I shali enjoy what will be the greatest 
day of my life, Ithink. I am to stand in line with Mrs. 
President at the White House on New Year’s Day, so 
look out for a wonderful letter next time. 

I am writing now just to tell you something funny 
which happened about my dress which | have had made 
for the great occasion. As you know, the wonderful 
toilet was made in New York, which meant two trips 
over there before its completion. Well, yesterday it 
came home, and I thought I would try it on to see how 
I looked and to see what Henry would say—all in private, 
you know. 

Well, my dress is what I call a moonlight satin—that 
shade of gray green resembling the shimmer of moonlight 
on water, and with it | put on the strand of pearls which 
Henry gave me for Christmas, about my neck—my only 
jewels worth talking about. 

Henry is too funny for anything about our appearance 
here. You know how hard it was to get him into a dress 
suit athome. I believe wearing good clothes is merely a 
question of habit, because since this last month, when 
he has been in his dress clothes nearly every evening, he 
likes them so much that I positively believe he would 
put them on for dinner every night if I insisted. This 
silvery silk, being the first low-neck and short-sleeve cos- 
tume I have ever worn, I expected some remonstrance 
from Henry. | had just gotten it on when in came 
Henry from the office, and I called him in my room. As 
he saw me in the new dress he stepped back, exclaiming, 
‘Why, Em! IJsit you? I hardly know you.” 

**Do you like it?”’ I asked. 

**T don’t know whether I do or not. I never saw you 
look as well before, but I doubt if I want the other fellows 
to see you that way.’’ 

“You old goose!’ I replied. ‘‘Do you suppose any 
‘other fellows’ will look with a wicked eye at an old lady 
like me?” 

**They’ll look at your arms if they have any eyes. I 
didn’t know before they were so pretty !”’ 

“Henry Cummings!’’ I said in mock seriousness, 
“you are falling from grace—you to say such a thing— 
a pillar of the church !”’ 

‘* You ought to be pleased to know that your right arm 
felled me,’’ he replied, coming closer, and taking hold of 
my arms as though he were feeling their texture. I 
merely groaned, but was in my heart as happy as a girl 
to see how pleased he looked, and to know that at least 
one woman in Washington still holds her husband’s love. 
Men and women who love each other are always silly 
when alone. I don’t believe any two human beings ever 
talked the way lovers do in books. Real love scenes are 
not thought out. 

But wasn’t it funny, Lyde, to have Henry say what he 
did? You don’t know how pleased it made me, and so 
I thought I would just write it to you. You will laugh as 
I did, I know. 

So, au revoir, until next time, when you will hear all 
about the great day at the White House on New Year’s 
Day. Devotedly, Emmy. 


Editor’s Note—In her “‘letters’’ in the next (February) Journal, 
‘“‘Mrs. Cummings” will tell her sister of the great New Year's 
Day reception at the White House, which proved to be “ dis- 
tinctly my day,’’ when she stood smiling and bowing to eight 
thousand people, and nearly dropped from exhaustion immediately 
afterward. She finds herself the most popular of all the ‘ Cabinet 
ladies,’’andexplains why. She gives a dance at her home, at which 
Miss Tyler and Lieutenant Garven meet. She attends the most 
brilliant Senatorial reception of the season in one of Washington's 
palaces, and a startling episode occurs in the life of Marion Tyler. 
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MEMORIES THAT CLING TO BOOKS 
By Droch 


WEEN one really reads good books for pleasure in the 
right way it is surprising how pleasant memories 
pile up to keep one company. A book becomes inti- 
mately associated forever with the time and place in which 
it was read. There is a certain lonely island in Manitou 
Lake, away up in Ontario, that will always live in my 
memory with John Ridd and Lorna Doone, and I know 
that I shall never have the heart to finish reading their 
story because I shall never camp on that island again. 
Whenever I think of the ride down the Sierras into 
California I also think of Stevenson’s ‘Silverado 
Squatters.’”’ There is a camp on Lac Sauvage, where 
lives the gentle Lucy Ashton of ‘‘Lammermoor’”’; and an 
island on the west branch of the Penobscot, where the 
honored guest was Lowell with his ‘‘ Moosehead Journal.”’ 
And there is a long and rambing street in an old gray 
town that I love, with a shaded porch that looks both ways 
—clear’up to the church at the turn of the hill, and down 
to the Branch where Washington stopped with his worn 
staff—and all along that street are memories of a lazy 
summer, years ago, spent with Becky Sharp and Rawdon 
Crawley, and all that company in ‘‘ Vanity Fair.”’ 
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| BY CLARA MORRIS 


[The author is the distinguished actress: the story is a true one) 


HIS is to certify that the bearer, John 
Hickey, five years in my employ, is as 
honest a man as ever strode a horse. 
(Signed) ‘‘McDOwWELL, General.” 


‘** The bearer, John Hickey,’’ stood 
tall, straight and uncovered before 
me, while I read the above recom- 
mendation. There were several 
others, but I never looked at them. 
I knew something of ‘‘ McDowell, 
General,”’ in California, and I was persuaded that a man 
who served him for five years possessed something more 
than ‘“‘ honesty ’’ in the outfit of his virtues. 

But he had, in my opinion, received a still better recom- 
mendation at the very moment of his coming into our 
lives, on that bright summer morning. I had been sitting 
on the front porch, with a dog on each side of me—that 
being my usual allowance. 
Both these dogs—Maida and 
Sancho—yearned with a 
great yearning to extermi- 
nate the whole race of organ- 
grinders. They also had a 
profound dislike for that 
rather large body of men 
and women'who move back 
and forth on the earth’s 
surface carrying bundles. 
Therein lay their only fault ; 
otherwise, they were good, 
honest, self-respecting dogs. 
And it must be admitted 
that this peculiarity of theirs 
helped to keep things lively 
about the place, and our 
blood in quick circulation. 
Therefore, when John 
Hickey entered the gates, 
carrying an unusually large 
valise, there was a roar and 
a rush before | could form 
one word of command or 
entreaty. The blazing eyes, 
and white, uncovered fangs 
of the dogs told so plainly 
of their fell intention of re- 
ducing him and his valise 
to a condition resembling 
desiccated codfish, that any 
one might have been fright- 
ened. But before they 
reached him I heard a calm 
voice, and an unmistakable 
Irish one, saying: ‘* Well, 
well! What is it now? 
What is it?”’ 

Lightning could not have 
stopped them quicker. 
Their heads lowered, their 
tails sagged down ina 
shamed sort of a way. 
They stretched their heads 
out and sniffed him a 
moment. Then with a wild 
yelp of joy Sancho, with 
slavering jaws, bounded at 
his breast, striking stagger- 
ing blows by way of wel- 
come, while Maida, the 
fierce, was standing erect on 
hindlegs at his side, kissing 
his protesting hands, and 
digging with both great 
paws in his side. At last 
they subsided a little. He 
stood, showing the traces of 
their rapturous welcome, 
while they sat at his feet, 
and, looking into his face, 
told him, with shining, lov- 
ing eyes and excited beat- 
ings of their tails, that he 
was the very fellow they had 
been searching for ever 
since the seal of their puppy- sae 
hood’s blindness had fallen . 
from their foolish blue eyes. 
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During the lull the man 
produced his little packet 
of recommendations, and 
passed them to me. My husband, returning at that 
moment, engaged him in a conversation consisting mainly 
of questions and answers, and that gave me a chance to 
look at ‘‘the bearer, John Hickey.”” The only Irish thing 
about him was his voice. He was tall, square of shoulder, 
flat of back, clear-skinned and ruddy, with good features, 
keen light-blue eyes, and brown hair, which he wore in an 
odd way, parted down the back of his head, and brushed 
forward and upward toward his ears, which gave him a 
peculiar cocky and alert air. There was something in 
the carriage of his head, the turning out of his feet, the 
hang of his arms, and the position of his hands when he 
stood at ‘‘attention,’’ that said as plain as words could 
say, ‘‘Soldier, yes; ‘ex,’ if you like, but soldier all the 
same.’’ I thought thatthen; I knew it by night. 

_ I was just going to put a question to him when the sun- 
light played him a trick, and betrayed his poor little secret 
tome. In vain, then, the upright pose, the cocky air, and 
jaunty manner. It must have been some hours since he 
had ‘shaved—he wore no hair upon his face, and as he 
stood there the sun shone full upon him, revealing on 





DRAWN By E. M. ASHE 


cheek, and chin, and upper lip, the glittering frost of age, 
and he stood revealed an old man. 

I felt touched by the bold bluff he was making against 
Time, and I wished to give him a trial. Therefore, I 
looked steadily at my lord and master, and, using that 
great unwritten language, understood and used by every 
husband and wife on the top of the earth, I signified my 
desire for him to engage John Hickey, and he, being a man 
of intelligence and a husband in good standing, replied 
by the same means: ‘‘ All right! but I’m afraid he is a bit 
pe Pe ti Still, if you wish it!’’ And he told John to 
come with him, and he would show him his quarters and 
settle about wages, etc. The words were scarcely out of 
his lips before the dogs were up and leading the way, 
with waving tails and many backward turnings of their 
heads. I think I have said the day was very hot, and as 
the two men stepped from the lawn to the carriage-drive, 





“*OLD JOHN,’ TALL AND STRAIGHT, STEPPED QUICKLY 
FORWARD, AND WITH IMPRESSIVE POLITENESS 
HELPED THE OLD LADY ACROSS THE GUTTER” 


my husband, finding his hat oppressive, removed it, and 
held it in his hand. Thus it happened that he walked 


- with bared head at John Hickey’s side, while he escorted 


him to his new home. It was a trivial thing to notice, yet 


there came a time when it was sharply recalled to me. 


The new man had not to take the horses out that first 
day at all, and in about an hour after his installment he 
sent a messenger to me, asking if I had a large flag, 
and if I had one would | not send it down to him, the 
coachman, who promised to take good care of it? _ 

We had a large flag—yes. But what on earth did the 
man want with it then? There were four good solid 
weeks between us and the glorious Fourth of July. What 
could he mean? Ah, well! let him have it. So the flag, 
a really fine one, as it happened, to his great joy was sent 
down to him. 

Shortly after that I saw him with a lot of rope and some 
tools, tinkering, under the active supervision of both dogs, 
at the old flagstaff, standing on the hill which rises sharply 
at the back of the stable. Later in the afternoon, chanc- 
ing to glance from the window, there, sure enough, was 


the brave old flag, floating free from the top of the staff. 
And very pretty it looked, too, against the blue sky and 
above the fresh, green foliage of the young summer-time. 
Ah, I thought, that’s it, is it? But I had not got it all, 
even yet, for just before dinner I heard an explosion of 
some sort of firearm! My heart gave a jump, and I 
exclaimed: ‘‘Good mercy! Has the poor man met 
with an accident?” 

Iran to the window. Out on the hill, by the flagstaff, 
stood John, while through a cloud of smoke the flag came 
fluttering down just as the red sun sank from view. I 
understood at last! My soldier-coachman was saluting 
the flag, and firing for a sunset gun a rusty old blunder- 
buss that was likely to kick him through the greenhouse 
every time he touched it. 

I confess I sat down and laughed hysterically. He had 
intended to greet the rising sun in the same manner, but 
as sickness in the family required quiet at that hour he 
contented himself with simply running up his flag at 
exactly the proper moment. And when my husband, 
either from secret sympathy with ‘old John’s”’ feelings, 
or from a fear for the safety of the greenhouse, gave him a 
good musket, and enough ammunition for a modest sort 
of battle, John Hickey, coachman, was proud and happy. 
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And so he entered upon his life with us. We spoke of 
hiring? In our dull way we for some time believed that 
we had engaged or accepted him, not at all understanding, 
till much later, that he had accepted us, and that the house 
was his, the place was his, the fruits thereof, and that 
the family were his—his household gods—whom he loved 
devotedly, and served faithfully all the rest of his life. 

We were quick to discover 
that in “old John’’ we had 
an excellent servant and an 
eccentric man, while the 
slow years piled up proof 
upon proof of his loyalty. 
He won my heart at once by 
quickly learning the individ- 

. ual characters of our horses. 
One in particular, my favor- 
ite saddle-horse, I was a bit 
anxious about, since he was 
getting the reputation of 
being ugly. He (Creole by 
name) was a big-spirited 
Kentucky horse, with an 
exquisitely tender mouth, 
requiring a very light, as well 
as steady, hand. Two or 
three great fellows with 
sledge-hammer fists, had 
tried to ride him on his 
bridle, instead of on_ his 
back, and he had, as the 
result, lifted them not too 
gently over the top of his 
handsome head, and _ they 
raised the cry of ugliness, 
when he had simply acted 
in self-defense, as would any 
other Kentucky gentleman. 

But when ‘old John’’ 
returned from exercising 
Creole for the first time, he 
remarked: ‘Ah, he’s a 
fine fellow; he’s got a mouth 
as tender as a baby’s, anda 
heart as bold as a lion’s. I 
will be glad to see you on 
him, ma’am,”’ 


? 


John loved the horses as 
much as people love their 
children. When he came 
to us the horses were most 
all in their prime, but as the 
years crept by they aged and 
weakened together, and | 
was always amused, albeit 
touched as well, to see ‘‘ old 
John’s”’ fervent efforts to 
prove to the world that they 
still preserved all the verve, 
vitality and fire of youth. 
And when the time came 
when the carriage-horses 
ought really to have been 
replaced, ‘‘old John”’ was a 
sorrowful man and an anx- 
ious one ; and at our faintest 
suggestion of a change, with 
frowning brow and_ trem- 
bling lips the old man 
would march stiffly off to 
the stable, where he would 
assure its occupants that 
“they were mighty fine 
horses, and people ought to 
know it by this time.’’ 

Like most people of affec- 
tionate disposition he was 
very fond of keeping anni- 
versaries. All high-days, 
holidays and birthdays were 
precious boons to him, but they came to be occasions of 
more or less anxiety to the family, owing to his utter 
inability to express his joy without the help of an explo- 
sion. It would seem that the comparatively harmless 
running up of flags, backed by explosions of varying 
degrees of heaviness, would be a sufficient outlet for any 
man’s joy. But John Hickey had still a “‘card up his 
sleeve,’’ so to speak, for the climax of his love and 
enthusiasm, for the actual perfect flowering of his joy, could 
only be attained by the aid of blazing tar. A great 
bonfire of wood was not to be despised, but tar was the 
material worthy of his attention, and when he had dili- 
gently sought for, and found, the most dangerous possible 
places, and had put in each a kettle of flaming tar, and 
could gallop wildly back and forth from one kettle to 
another, trying to prevent a general conflagration, he was 
the most perfectly happy man I ever saw. 

Not more than ten minutes after his discovery that my 
birthday fell on Saint Patrick’s Day he was at the house, 
asking if the ladies wouldn’t let him have some “ grane 
material,’”’ That seemed a very vague order—‘ grane 
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material ’’—leaving such a wide margin for speculation 
as to what kind of “‘grane material’’ he meant. But the 
only information he would give was that he just wanted 
‘some all grane material, dress goods or the like.”’ 

Thereupon my mother gave him a deep flounce of all 

reen silk, taken from a retired stage-dress of mine. 

his he ripped, and pressed, and sewed at, till lo! on 
Saint Patrick’s morning there fluttered from the flagstaff 
a brilliant green silk flag, and | was informed it was there 
in my honor, not Saint Patrick’s. In the years that fol- 
lowed | was very rarely at home on my birthday, but no 
matter how far away I might be, early on Saint Patrick’s 
morning the green silk flag ran swiftly up the staff. 
‘*But mark this now,’’ as he himself would say, never 
even in my honor, never once did that green flag fly 
above the “Stars and Stripes.’’ Honest old Irish- 
American that he was, the flag he had served with arms 
in his hands was the first flag in the world for him, and 
had to take the place of honor every time. 


- 


So thoroughly did he identify himself with the fantily 
that when vine particular was going on, he, without 
invitation, yet equally without the faintest idea of pre- 
suming, always took his share. On one occasion “old 
per learned that I was expecting a visit from my hus- 

and’s mother, and hearing me speak of the freshness of 
her looks, the brightness of her mind, and her extreme 
activity as something remarkable in one of her advanced 
years, his interest was at once aroused. Knowing his 
ways as well as I did know them at that time I suppose I 
should have bridled his fine, Irish enthusiasm ; but, truth 
to tell, | was so busy with my own joyous preparations 
for her welcome coming that I gave no thought to the 
possible doings of my eccentric coachman. Mamma 
H—— had heard much of him, and was amused by his 
stately salute to her from the box. As we entered the 
ate we met welcome No. 1, in the form of a great flag 

ying from a staff in front of the house, a thing which 
had never happened before, and never happened after 
that visit. Then ‘‘old John’’ drove down to the stable, 
while we ascended the stairs, to be met at the top, where 
we had the least breath to bear it, with welcome No. 2, 
in the shape of an explosion so heavy that it shook 
the color out of the cheeks, and the breath out of the body 
of the welcomed lady. Seeing her, after two or three 
desperate gasps, recover the breath, which had been liter- 
ally shaken out of her, we looked at her, and all exclaimed 
together: ‘‘John Hickey!’’ Then she understood, and 
falling into a chair she spread out her hands on its arms, 
laid her head back, and laughed—laughed till the tears 
came. When she could speak again she remarked: 
‘*What a nice, kind old man, to take so much trouble 
on my account—but he is a bit noisy, isn’t he, dear?’’ 

In his preparations for this visit ‘‘old John’’ not only 
shaved himself so closely that he must have removed 
several layers of cuticle along with his beard, but I had 
a suspicion that he had shaved the cobblestones about 
the stables as well, so shining clean they were, and so 
hopeless was it to search for a blade of grass between 
them. Everything was in precise order down there, and 
I guessed at once that he wished, himself, to show our 
guest about his domain. At that time he had received 
an injury—was very lame, and secretly suffered greatly. 
I say secretly, yet we knew all about it, but it was such 
shame and mortification to him to have his condition 
noticed or spoken of that we all mercifully pretended 
ignorance at that period of his troubles. When, there- 
fore, we went forth for a morning stroll, and were 
showing Mamma H about the place, I was not sur- 
prised to see him hovering about, watching for a chance to 
capture the guest, and the way he did it was very neat. 
There was a tiny gutter down there; it must have been 
fully six inches broad, and as we approached, ‘‘ old John,”’ 
tall and straight (what suffering that forced straightness 
cost him Heaven only knows), stepped quickly forward, 
and with impressive politeness helped the lady across 
—the gutter being perfectly dry at the time. But observe, 
this action placed him instantly in the position of escort 
and guide. We all recognized the fact, and took up 
second fiddles, and played to “‘ old John’s’’ first. 

Perhaps I am sentimental, but to me it was rather 
touching to see how quickly these two old people recog- 
nized each other—one a lady born, the other brought up 
to servitude, but each touched with the fine mystery of 
old age. With all her gentle dignity he knew she took a 
real interest in him, and he gave her a passionate grati- 
tude for her evident comprehension of the pains and pen- 
alties time exacted of him. On her part, she saw at a 
glance the honesty, the courage of the man, and his great, 
kind heart, and knew him to be as innocent as a little 
child of intentional presumption—knew that his forward- 
ness was the result of his loving desire to do something 
to give pleasure to the fan:ily. And so it came to pass 
that they paced about here, there and yonder—he showing 
her the horses, the framed pedigrees of my little dogs, 
two or three wonderful lithographs of meal (all framed 
at his own expense), and finally presented her with a 
receipt for a certain liniment for a shoulder-strain in 
horses, and, having completed the round, he brought her 
back to us with great pride and dignity. 


‘ - 


I never knew a man who loved flowers with such ten- 
derness as did this queer old coachman. His garden, 
yneepery laid out in lard-pails, tomato-cans, and an 
occasional soap-box, filled my heart with envy by its 
astounding mass of beautiful bloom. Even the gardeners 
used to grunt unwilling admission of his wonderful luck. 
’Twas all fish that came to John’s net. Sunflowers or 
daisies, lilies or morning-glories, pinks or japonicas— 
everything he could beg, buy or pick up, he so craved, 
so longed for flowers. Asa chicken will rush for a crust 
of bread so would ‘“‘old John”’ rush when sick or dying 
plants were cast from the greenhouse. He always 
gathered them up and carried them out of sight, to make 
his examinations in private, and decide upon the course of 
treatment necessary. A bit later he could be seen, happ 
and perspiring, filling yet another lard-pail with leaf- 
mould, etc., a big dog on each side watching with rest- 
less, inquiring eyes each movement, and sniffing with 
infinite curiosity at every article used, while John worked 
on, and conversed affably with them all the time about 
the nature of the plant and his hopes for its future. One 
of his great successes was the wonderful restoration to 
life and opulent beauty of a pair of castaway begonias, 
almost leafless, entirely yellow, and sick unto death. 
They were thrown out bodily, and when “old John” 
picked them up he was greeted with a roar of laughter 
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from the gardener. The old man was nettled, but he 
only remarked: ‘“‘ Suppose ye wait a bit now, and by- 
and-by I'll be laughin’ with ye—perhaps.”’ 

A long time after, as he helped me dismount one day, 
he asked me “‘ wouldn't I go down to his room a minute, 
he wanted to show me something.”’ 

And there, in fiotous health and beauty, stood two rarely 
fine begonias, presenting a mass of foliage and a prodi- 

ality of bloom only to be found in ‘‘ old John’s” garden. 
cc frankly envious, to his great pride. One plant was 
loaded with great coral-like clusters. The other dripped 
clear white waxen blossoms from trembling pink stems, 
and wore such an air of united purity and abundance, that, 
almost without thought, I exclaimed: ‘That flower 
should be dedicated to the Virgin Mary.” _ 

— gave mea startled glance, and said, ‘‘ Why-y-y, 
why, madam! you’re a Protestant !”’ 

‘*Well?”’ I asked, ‘‘ and because I am a Protestant am 
I to be denied the privilege of loving and honoring the 
immaculate mother of our Lord?”’ 


sd 


Now I had long known that there was something wrong 
between my poor old chap and his church—the servants 
declaring that he was no Catholic, or even that he was an 
unbeliever. ‘‘Old John Hickey?’’ Why Catholicism 
was born in him. It was in the blood of his veins, in the 
marrow of his bones. No matter how harshly he might 
speak of her, nor how long he might neglect his duties, 
almost unknown to himself, down in the bottom of his 
heart the old faith lived, warm and strong, and it only 
needed an emergency to make him turn to the Mother- 
Church, as trustingly as a baby would turn to its mother. 

I found that ‘old John,”’ in his fancied quarrel with the 
church, had suffered cruelly. He had neglected his 
duties, and had then been unhappy because of that 
neglect. He was very bitter and deeply wounded, and 
that day he exclaimed sadly: ‘‘ It’s hard, madam—it’s hard 
that a man should be made to lose his soul !’”’ 

** Never say that again, ee I cried. ‘‘ There is just 
one man created who can lose your soul for you, and that 
man is John Hickey !”’ 

He looked at me a moment, then putting one forefinger 
on my arm he asked solemnly, ‘‘ Madam Clara, are you 
talking as a Catholic or as a Protestant now?’’ 

Laugh I had to, though I saw it hurt the poor, bewildered 
one before me, and Delied the tears in my own eyes. 
But I made answer quickly: ‘I’m speaking neither as 
Catholic nor Protestant, but simply as a woman, who, like 

ourself, has a soul, and does not want to lose it! Don’t 
ook so unhappy! Your church is beautiful, great and 
powerful, but ines is One who is greater, more beautiful 
and more powerful. In all the ages there has been but 
One who left the unspeakable joy of Heaven to come to 
earth to suffer and toil, to love and lose, to hope and 
despair, and finally to give up His perfect life to an 
ignominious death, because His boundless love saw no 
other way to save us from the horror of eternal death ! 
He paid too great a price for souls to cast them easily 
away. There is but one Saviour for us all, be we what 
we may! There is but one God whose smile makes 
Heaven. We travel by different paths—oh, yes! We 
wear different liveries, some showing the gorgeous vest- 
ments of the stately Catholics, some the solemn drabs of 
the Quakers, others black robes. But the paths all lead 
to the same place, and the great questions are, do we 
love the One we seek, and have we loved and helped 
those we traveled with? John, make Christ your church, 
and the mightiest cannot harm you!” and, catching up 
the scant folds of my riding-habit, I fled from the only 
sermon I ever preached in my life, while from behind me 
came certain familiar sentences, such as, ‘‘ Yis, yis! Ye’re 
fine horses, that ye are, but it’s too soon for water yit, 
y’r know, because,”’ etc., etc., but all spoken in so husky 
a voice, it might have been a stranger’s. 

: + 

Anxious, economical old body, from the early fall he 
began to watch over the welfare of our house. We, 
sleeping in it, knew no sooner of a loosened shutter than 
did ‘‘ old John,’’ who immediately began a still-hunt for 
the offender. But his drollest habit, I think, was the 
making of a slow, close search over all the grounds, and 
even out into the road, after every storm, seeking for 
possible slates torn from the roof. On one of my home- 
comings from a long season he met me with a small bill 
for mending the roof, and he anxiously explained that he 
did it, he knew, without orders, but if he hadn’t, it would 
have got worse and made a leak, and would have ruined 
thousands of dollars’ worth of beautiful frocks up there ! 
Please bear in mind that the figures mentioned are ‘‘ old 
John’s,’’ not mine. 

I assured him it was all right. I thought his face would 
clear, but no, not yet. He carefully produced a large flat 
package from under his table, and when the package was 
gravely opened there lay a collection of broken slates. 
John had saved them all as his witnesses, and he would 
take up the best of them and explain: ‘‘If it had broken 
this way, instead of that way, it might have been replaced, 
but as it was, do you think now, ma’am, that I could have 
done any different?’’ The second assurance satisfied 
him, and his face resumed its usual contented look. 

So we all moved our wonted ways until that lovely 
spring day, when a pale-faced messenger ran up to the 
house to say, ‘‘Oh, madam! ‘old John’ has had a fall, 
and he’s hurt bad! ”’ 

I thrust my feet into a pair of bedroom slippers, being 
myself ill at the time, dung a loose gown about me, 
and, with my mother, hurried with all possible speed 
down to the stable. He was stretched out—not sitting— 
in a horribly unnatural position on a chair. His face was 
ghastly, his eyes dim, his pulse almost unfindable. I 
gave him a stimulant, praying inwardly that I might not 
be doing wrong. I learned from the others that he had 


washed the pony phaéton, and was pushing it backward to 


its place when he had slipped and fallen heavily, face 
forward, on those cruel cobblestones. 

I was convinced he was seriously injured, and leaving 
my mother attending to his wants, and directing the men 
how to get him to his room, I hurried back to the house, 
wishing at every step that my husband would come, and 
hastily telephoned for the doctor. When the doctor and 
Mr. H—— were both on the spot, and I could retire to the 


. background, I was surprised at my feeling of profound 


depression. ‘‘Old John”’ had had two falls far and away 
worse than this one, but that look on his face, it was 
neither age nor pain—though both were there—that so 
impressed me. It was a look of hopeless finality, and 
accepting it as a warning I hastened to inquire if John 
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would see a priest, and lo! as I had thought, the old faith 
was warm within him, since he answered readily that he’d 
see the priest, if we would be so kind. 

But here the doctor interfered, saying he should 
prefer the patient to be kept quiet, and to my eager 
protest made answer, “‘ He is # - safe for the night ; the 
morning will tell whether he is fatally injured or not, and 
I promise I will give you ample notice.”’ 

And so I opened my ears to reason, and shut 
them hard and close against that still small voice that 
cried, ‘‘Send! send!’’ and kept repeating the two 
words I had seen written upon that stricken old 
face: ‘‘The end! the end!” In a conflict between 
reason and instinct I have always found instinct to be 
right, but alas! I yielded to reason that time. 


+ 


Down in ‘‘old John’s”’ room all had been arranged for 
the night. The gardener was to sit up for the next 
three hours, then my husband would come down and 
watch the rest of the night. To the patient this was an 
arrangement of such outrageous impropriety and so 
exciting that it had seemingly to be abandoned. The 
lamp was shaded carefully, an open watch lay on the table 
by the medicine-bottle, glass and spoon, and all were 
neighbored by a pitcher of lemonade. 

Lying on the floor at the foot of the bed was the great 
dog John had reared from puppyhood, and in the corner, 
in the seat of the old mie A ys three calmly-confident 
cats lay sleeping. It was all so quiet that when the sick 
man spoke even his weak tones could be heard plainly. 

“Mr. H——, will you be thanking the ladies for their 
goodness to me, and if you please, sir, could me room be 
made proper-like before either of them might be looking 
in to-morrow ?”’ 

The promise was given. Then, after a moment, he 
said: ‘‘If you please, sir, would yer be asking the man to 
keep the door ajar a bit through the night, that the dog 
might have his freedom? Yer see he’s used to it, sir.’ 

This promise also was given, and John lay quiet for 
some minutes. Suddenly his face became troubled, and 
once more he opened his weary eyes, and looking up at 
his long-time employer he anxiously asked: ‘‘Sir, has 
any one had the sense to bring down the flag ?”’ 

And said employer, knowing nothing whatever about 
it, but anxious only to quiet the patient’s mind, answered, 
‘Yes, the flag is down,” though at that moment it was 
hanging limp at the staff. 

**John, would yqu like a drink of water?’’ asked my 
husband finally. 

‘Yes, if you'll be so kind, sir.’’ (Pause.) 

** Do you wish for anything else, John ?’’ 

‘For nothing in the world, sir.’’ (Another pause.) , 

Then after a faint movement or two: ‘Sir, perhaps 
you'll be kind enough to help me raise me right feed ja 

The heavy, nearly helpless hand was raised and laid 
gently across his breast. He gave a sigh of seeming con- 
tentment and closed his eyes. 

‘Is that all, John?’”’ 

‘That's all, sir.” 

**Good-night, then, John !’”’ 

‘* Good-night, sir!’’ he tenderly replied. 


* 


And my husband turned and walked quietly out of the 
room, to make his report to me, who, anxious and fore- 
boding, was awaiting him. At the lifting of ‘old John’s”’ 
hand | burst into tears. Ah! | thought, he needed no 
man’s help to lift that brawny right hand of his when he 
swore allegiance to the Constitution of the United States, 
or later when he took the solemn oath that made him a 
soldier under that beloved flag, beneath whose folds he 
now lay old and broken! And even as the thought 
passed through my mind a handful of pebbles came 
dashing against the window. We both sprang forward, 
and looking down we saw the terrified face of the 
gardener, gleaming white in the moonlight ! 

In his fright he babbled Scandinavian to us, but finally 
dragged from his unwilling throat one English word, 
‘**Come! come!” 

My husband rushed with him down to the sick-room, 
and at the moment of their entrance found everything so 
precisely as he had left it that he felt angry at the man’s 
stupid fright. But before he could speak, three shadowy 
gray forms slipped from the room, and the dog rose 
slowly, giving him a sullen, threatening look, then turned, 
and, resting his heavy jaws on the foot of the bed, he lifted 
his great voice in one long, dismal howl, and dropped to 
his place again upon the floor, where he lay half growling, 
half groaning. Fearing that such a noise would disturb 
the sick man my husband hurried to the bedside, and, 
laying his hand upon “ old John’s’”’ head, he stood dum- 
founded, for from the body he touched life had flown. 

It seemed incredible, he had never moved. His 
hand lay on his breast just as it had been placed there. 
His face wore the same look of contentment that had 
come to it when he had said he wished ‘for nothing in 
the world, sir,’’ and later, when he had added, ‘‘ Good- 
night, sir!’’ having, at the same time, bidden ‘‘ good- 
night ’’ to life and the world. 

So, surrounded by the tender care of the family he 
adored—in his bed—under the same roof that sheltered 
the horses he had loved—beneath the great flag he 
reverenced—with his dog at his feet—quiet, peaceful, 
dignified, such was the passing of John Hickey, coachman. 

We covered him with flowers. Nothing was too good 
to be offered in this last gift to the man who had walked 
so far with us along life’s highway. I had already 
ordered mass to be said for him. And then I paid him 
my last visit. I went alone, and talked to him, as foolish 
women will talk to their dead, and told him how and why 
I missed sending for the priest, and while I looked at 
him I noticed for the first time what a fine head he had, 
the clearness of his profile, and above all the calm dignity 
of his expression. Slowly, like music, there rolled 
through my memory certain words of Holy Writ: ‘‘ He 
raiseth up the poor out of the dust, and lifteth the needy 
out of the dunghill; that He may set him with princes, 
even with the princes of his people.” 

And I knelt at the coffin’s side and prayed for this 
good and faithful servant and friend. A little later I 
stood on the porch, and through blinding tears saw my 
husband a second time walk with bared head by “old 
John’s ”’ side—a second time escorting him to a home. 

So he passed out of my life, but never will he pass from 
my memory. Though he left us without ‘‘ warning,’’ and 
asked for no ‘‘recommendation,’’ we cannot complain, 
since he “‘ bettered’’ himself in following the summons of 
the Great Master. 
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* PART II—CHAPTER III 


ADBOURN called a few days later and found 
Tregurtha at the gate, just starting out on 
his morning round of calls. 

‘*T didn’t find you in last night, Doctor. 

I came in and dozed on the operating 

chair for an hour—thought you might 

come in—but no Tregurtha.”’ 
‘*Tremendously sorry, old man, but I 
had a family of sick children to look 
after. Diphtheria developed, and I’ve 
been there most of the night. Getin,’” he 
commanded, opening the door of the car- 
riage, and motioning Radbourn to enter. 

Radbourn obeyed. 
‘‘What’s a sick, poverty- 
stricken youngster to a 
fatalist?’’ 

‘*A human soul, out of 
which the fatalist wreaks 
his own peculiar pleasure.”’ 

Radbourn took pause to 
compose a suitable answer. 

Tregurtha spoke again: 
“TI found the bouquet 
yesterday morning.” 

“Did you? I never 
expended money to better 
advantage in my life.”’ 

“You mean with more 
pleasure to yourself.”’ 

Radbourn whacked 
Tregurtha’s long knee and 
shouted, “Shut up! I 
won’t have it.’’ 

“All right, settle it with 
your conscience—if you 
have any left after a year’s 
political journalism,” 
Tregurtha calmly replied. 


+ 


Radbourn resumed: ‘‘I 
had hard work to get little 
Blue Eyes to accept it. 
She knew what it cost.”’ 

‘*She’s a shopgirl,’’ ex- 
plained the Doctor. ‘‘ How 
did you fix the matter ?’’ 

“Oh, I forget. I told 
them it was a greater pleas- 
ure to me than to them— 
that it came from you—and 
so on.”’ 

‘‘And finally?’ insisted 
Tregurtha. 

‘Finally I told them to 
look on it in the light of a 
prescription, and add it to 
your bill.’’ 

“That was a nice ar- 
rangement, wasn’t it ?”’ 

“| thought so. It ena- 
bled me to leave the 
flowers, which was the im- 
mediate thing. Now, how 
about the other case ?”’ 

It was curious to see how 
light and jocular Radbourn 
seemed beside Tregurtha. 
He was naturally grave and 
severe, but in company 
with Tregurtha he was 
driven to play the lighter 
role. He insisted on 
Tregurtha’s story. 

It was the Doctor’s cue 
to be gravely ironical. 

“It was such a thing as 
you would say couldn’t 
happen by any chance. It 
was like a chapter out of 
an old English novel. Im- 
agine me carrying a girl in 
my arms twenty rods, at 
6:30 P. M., in a Boston 
suburb. The thing was so 
fantastically impossible 
that I heartily enjoyed it.’’ 

Radbourn laughed again and again as Tregurtha went 
on analyzing the situation to the dregs in the pitilessness 
of his self-accusation. He told the story well, and there 
was a subtle humor in his self-derisive analysis of himself, 
as well as in the pictures which he suggested. 


- 


It was a keen commentary upon the character of the 
two men that no gross word came into the talk. They 
both took life too seriously to be ribald of women. They 
spoke plainly, but there was always an undercurrent of 
deep and serious sentiment in their conversations. 

Tregurtha admitted that the girl had interested him. 

“‘There’s a tremendous appeal in a healthy, human 
body, even to a manof clinics,’’ he said—‘‘ even to a man 
with a poor opinion of the human animal. Intellectually 
and individually I ignore sex ; organically and emotionally 
I am moved by the passing by of a woman like this. 
Many times when I was weary of ulcerated tissue I’ve seen 
her walking past my gate, her muscles firm, her skin 
smooth as ivory, every joint supple and noiseless, every 
nerve sound to the minutest filament, and it has made me 
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almost reverence the human body again. And then her 
life is a fascination to a man of my thought. She hardly 
knows care or duty. She is not troubled about God or 
the Ultimate. She thinks justice is quite general. She 
questions nothing in the world. She just swings out 
into the sun and air with that magnificent, lithe, well- 
poised body of hers, tingling with pure, hot blood, and 
all the world of light and love is hers.”’ 

Radbourn was silent. He had never heard Tregurtha 
utter just these conceptions. He hesitated about calling 
him to account for inconsistency. 

Tregurtha went‘on: ‘‘On the other hand, those people 
down on Causeway Street appeal to me because of their 
familiarity. They are country types. The mother is a 
New Hampshire woman, but she has almost the Quaker 





“ MRS. BURR ENTERED, FOLLOWED BY 


considered a young woman when the Captain died. Her 
neighbors all expected her to marry again, but she did 
not. She continued to live in the old house with her 
growing daughter, whose life was a round of unfailing 
enjoyment. Sadie had grown into a tall, active and 
beautiful girl, without serious thought, and without expe- 
riencing keen pain or any real need. 

The house was large, and had all the old-time Puritanic 
hideousness of exterior: square, unrelieved, devoid of 
grace, an architectural horror. It represented Captain 
Burr ; the interior, warm in color, vivid and harmonious, 
represented the daughter. The exterior suggested bare 
halls echoing like the corridors to a jail, but within, all 
was modern, tasteful, luxurious. Pictures filled the walls, 
rich and quiet rugs covered the floors, and graceful 
draperies softened the harsh outlines of the windows. 
The interior was like summer after winter. It repre- 
sented the refinement of wealth. It was a complete 
antithesis to the paint-and-pine imitation of a Greek 
portico—the senseless combination of Corinthian capitals 
and green blinds, which composed the front, and which 
Sadie struggled hard to change. 

But Mrs. Burr was firm on that point. The exterior of 
the house must remain as the Captain left it. 

**T let you do as you please with the inside, but I can’t 
have the old house remodeled on the outside. It 
wouldn’t seem like home when I drive up the road. I 
have some feeling about it, my dear, if you haven’t.”’ 

*‘Oh, nonsense! The girls all say it looks like a court- 
house or a custom-house. It makes me shudder every 
time I look at it, and I know 
Doctor Tregurtha thinks it 
absurd. I'll be glad when 
the trees leaf again—that 
does take part of the court- 
house effect away.” 

The sitting-room the 
daughter occupied was the 
daintiest in the house, and 
Tregurtha never entered it 
without keen pleasure. It 
was so delicate in color, 
and so harmonious, it im- 
pressed his senses with a 
unity of appeal like a 
flower—the warmth, the 
faint perfume, the open fire, 
the drapery of the bed, and 
the exquisite carpet, all 
blent into a subtle presence. 
After a forenoon spent in 
the cheerless houses of 
poverty Tregurtha came 
with delight to the deli- 
cious, simple comfort of that 
room. It was a relief to 
eyes and brain, and he un- 
consciously sat longer than 
was necessary beside her 
chair. He forgot his weari- 
ness at such times, and 
went away with a feeling 
almost of gratitude for the 
good she had done him. 


+. 


The wound proved a 
painful fracture, and re- 
quired daily attendance for 
a time—and, indeed, Sadie, 
like many robust persons, 
was disposed to make a 
great deal of her convales- 
cence, and dominated the 
whole household in the 
pretty way of a girl who 
knows she is an attractive 
object of attendance. 

**Now, Doctor, don’t you 
neglect me again like this,” 
she said one day. ‘ Here 
it is five o’clock, and your 
hour wastwo. Ican’t have 
it, Doctor.’’ 

** But I’ve been down in 
the poor quarter along the 
railway.’’ He was in an 
unusually tender mood. 
“There is a poor girl 
down és 

‘Well, is the poor girl 
down there of more conse- 
quence than I am?’’ She 
drew the soft and dainty 
robe about her shoulders 
in pretended offense. 

‘*In a certain sense she 
is,’ replied Tregurtha. 
‘‘She has a mother and 
little brother dependent on 
her. It is vitally necessary 
that she should soon get 





A YOUNG MAN OF THE SEASON” back to work. Then, 


quiet and gentleness about her. She reminds me of the 
matrons of Chester, where I spent my childhood. ‘Their 
toil, and trouble, and helplessness appeal to me. Well, I 
don’t see the value of carrying the contrast further. I 
have given you so much of the situation in order to justify 
my statement of last night.” 

Radbourn mused. “I see. It promises to develop 
into an extremely interesting case, as you physicians say. 
Can’t you report progress to me in Washington ?”’ 


+ 


CHAPTER IV 


{= Burrs were old residents of Brookfield, and, though 
not of great wealth, occupied a high position in 
society. Old Captain Burr had been a ship’s commander 
in his youth, and afterward a trader with many ships, in 
the days when trading in ships was much more of a per- 
sonal matter than now, and more profitable to the sharp 
merchant of small means. He had accumulated a large 
fortune for his day, and, having built his home in 
Brookfield, lived to a grim old age, resisting improve- 
ments to the last. Sadie was the daughter of his second 
wife, who was much younger than he—indeed, she was 


again, she is living in such 
a gloomy and frightful 
place—as different from this as Heaven from hell. The 
street, at present, is full of liquid filth. When she opens 
her window, disease and death come in, rather than the 
songs of birds, and the breath of trees beginning to bud.”’ 

‘“Why do you tell me of that ?’’ she asked. 

‘“‘T tell you to teach you sympathy.” 

“Do I need to be taught sympathy ?”’ 

“You certainly do—and patience, also. That poor 
salesgirl is more patient in her extremity, and in her 
cheerless, stifling room, than you. It makes me marvel 
at her. She has no church, no hymn-book ; her brave 
little soul is her only stay, and it is sufficient. Her beauti- 
ful eyes are steady enough to outstare Death himself.’”’ 

‘‘Why, Doctor, you must be in love with her,’’ said the 
astonished girl, with an impulsive touch of coarseness. 

‘‘f am,” he replied simply. ‘‘ Such souls as hers awe 
me into—almost into respect for humanity.” . 

‘I should like to go and see her,”’ the girl said, miss- 
ing his deeper meaning. 

“I'll take you when you get able. _It will do you good.”’ 

“Oh, thank you! See! I'll send her this great bou- 
quet. Mary shall run right down with it.” ’ 

‘Very good. Only be very sure that you are not doing 
it more to please yourself than you are to please her,” 








Tregurtha said, with a significant return of his smile as he 
bowed and went out, leaving the girl in a daze. 

** What did he mean by that? He is making fun of me 
again. How strange he is. But he has a good heart; 
I could feel that in his voice when he spoke of that girl. 
I wonder if he thinks she is better than I. _ I wish I could 
see her! He said she was pretty, and pale and interest- 
ing, someway.”’ She yawned in sudden weariness. ‘I 
wish I were pale and interesting. I'll ask him what he 
meant to-morrow. Oh, dear, how stupid it is to be ill!” 

She struck a little bell on the stand by her side, and a 
maid came in. 


‘Mary, didn’t some one come in a little while ago?” 


‘Vis, mum; there were.’”’ 
““Who was it? Where are they?”’ 
** In the py-arlor.”’ 
“Go dad tell mother I want her to come here. Mary, 
want you to take this bunch of flowers to—well, there! 
I don’t know where she lives after all. Never mind, 
Mary, I'll find out to-morrow where I want them to go.” 
- . 
Obedient, Mrs. Burr entered soon, followed by a young 
man of the season. His thin, taffy-colored mustache 
was carefully clipped, his hair was parted in the middle. 
His new spring coat was short and wide-skirted, and his 
pantaloons (of the proper girth) fell without plait or 
wrinkle to his patent-leather shoes. He carried his mouth 
slightly open, and prefixed eer Some | he said with a short, 
throaty laugh which sounded like the gurgling of water 
from a jug. His short-brimmed English hat was in one 
hand, his yellow gloves and his huge stick in the other. 
His collar was high and turned at the corners. 


— 


** How-de-do, Percy!’’ said Sadie languidly. ‘‘ Take 
a seat, do. Mother, draw back the curtain.” — A 
“Ur-r-ah, ah! Thank you. Howah youthis mawnin’, 


Sadie ?”’ 

**Oh, I’m a little better, thank you.”’ 

“Ur-r-r-ah! Delighted, ahm suah. ’Ow did it come 
abeout, may aiawsk?’’ He leaned forward in exagger- 
ated simulation of interest. 

** | was skating down on the pond, and somebody ran 
in*o me, and knocked me down and broke my ankle.”’ 

**Ur-r-r—ah, ah! Doosid awkwahd, ahmsuah. Aidon’t 
skaite any moah, too hard wuhk. Attending all the con- 
cehts these diys. Ai speouse yeou don’t get out yet. 
Ur-r-r-ah! Came up to get yeou to go to see Potteh.”’ 

“Oh, dear, no! The Doctor says I must not try to step 
on my foot for a fortni’t. Isn’t it too bad?”’ 

‘*Ur-r—too doosid bad. Saw Carrie 
Told me abeout the accident. 

** Doctor Tregurtha.”’ 

*‘Don’t kneow him. Awfully queeah nime ! 
Hope yeou’ll pull through. 
risin 


lahst night. 
Who’s yeh Doctah?”’ 


So long. 
Good-mawnin’,’’ he ended, 
abruptly and limping toward the door. 
ood-morning. hat an idiot he’s getting to be,”’ 
she said, as Mrs: 7 returned from the hall. ‘‘What’s 
’is nime?’’ she laughed in an amused way, mocking the 
young man’s pronunciation. 

“He isn’t very bright, but he’s good-natured.” 

“So is a puppy-dog. Doesn’t he think he has the 
English accent ? Do you kneow where he got it?”’ 

“No. I never noticed it so before.’’ 

**He’s been studying Pidgin, at the Museum, who plays 
English parts—Lord Fauntleroy’s grandfather, and in 
‘ Lavender,’ y’ kneow.”’ 

*“Why, sure enough! that’s what it sounds like.”’ 

“Tt is quite the thing. Ai cahn do it if ai trai. It’s 
oofully select, deon’t y’ kneow.’’ She laughed gleefully. 
“I wish Doctor Tregurtha could meet reeds I'd so 
like to hear what he’d say. It would be hard on poor 
little Percy.’’ Her smile died out. ‘I’m tired of being 
cooped up. Why don’t some of the girls come over? 
It’s just like ’em ; they’ll leave a person to mope alone.”’ 

“* Be patient, my dear, and be thankful it’s no worse.’’ 

“I'm not thankful a bit; I’m just bored.”’ 

The girl was not without deep feeling. She had been 
reared in the manner of the girls of her class, tenderly, 
morally, but not in a way to have her take life at all 
seriously. She was a favorite among her young friends, 
and her life was literally spent in going to the theatre, to 
the symphonies, to the art galleries, and in making or 
receiving calls—a thoughtless, happy, innocent life. 


dl 


As Radbourn said of Myra, ‘‘ Heaven can offer no 
inducement to such people. The days of an unfledged 
bird in a swaying nest, under rainless skies of June, is 
not less care-free than the life of this little circle of 
maidens. They have but one great unrest, which may 
grow to the power of making even a bed of silk and down 
as hard as planks. No wall of stone, nor broidered hang- 
ing, can shut that out.”’ 

eared in such a sunny corner, Sarah had little knowl- 
edge of the suffering and heroism of the toilers, the 
ceaseless and horrible grind of poverty. When she saw 
the very poor or wretched on the street her brow knitted 
for a moment in sympathetic pain, but with the fall of the 
coin she gave, it cleared again, and her gay laugh went 
on like the ripple of water. 

In the quiet of her illness she thought a great deal 
about that smile of mockery Tregurtha gave her. Why 
did he say that, and in that peculiar way? Of course, one 
must give willingly, else it were not charity. All the 
evening that mocking voice stung in her ears, and at night, 
as she lay in her bed, she heard it: ‘Be very sure that 
you are not doing it more to please yourself than you are 
to please her.”’ ' 

hen she remembered how she had given pennies to 
the “organ man’’ and to the “slate-pencil man,” and 
she perceived for the first time that she was giving them 
not so much to ease the pain of the poor as to make her 
own heart comfortable. Of course, she was sorry for 
them, but she hated them; they were unesthetic ; they 
offended her love of beauty, and she gave in order to 
exercise her own sympathy. In the loneliness of her 
room she caught a glimpse of herself as she must appear to 
one like Tregurtha, and she shuddered. She had begun to 
refer everything in thought to him, her judge and her priest. 

Then she thought of her offer to give flowers, and she 
perceived, with a hot flush which burned over her neck 
and face, that she had offered to give them, not to please 
the girl, but to please herself by pleasing Tregurtha most 
of all. And as she lay there burning with shame, and 
impatient for the morrow that she might in some way 
justify herself, the spirit of the new altruism of the great 
Now touched her with his finger, and as she looked up 
she saw the strange, sad face of the angel, and it seemed 
like that of Wilfred Tregurtha, the pessimist. 
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CHAPTER V 


Ares Radbourn’s departure to visit another political 
prophet in Portland, Tregurtha settled grimly to 
work, It seemed as if everybody were sick or hypochon- 
driac. The coming of spring apparently let loose the 
vultures of disease, and ane were nights when his steel- 
like frame cried out in every nerve, like an overworked 
machine, and he fell upon his bed in utter weariness of 
body and soul. 

‘*And the utter mockery of it all, the hideousness of 
the whole thing,’’ he wrote to Radbourn,“ is added to by 
the fact that all about me and dying humanity the grass is 
getting green, the blue-jays and woodpeckers are calling, 
and spring is coming back. There is this to say about 
Nature: she’s decent. She hides her sickness and death. 
The bird dies ; it falls to the earth, and beetles bury it, and 
grass covers the grave, and other birds sing above it. A 
tree dies, and vines clamber to cover it. ‘There is death 
everywhere in Nature, but living Nature goes on without 
mourning, and apparently without memory of death or 
forecast of it.’’ 

In such condition of mind he needed some hearty, 
wholesome person to talk to. He had few intimate 
friends, and made almost no social calls. His life was 
narrowed to his studies, his practice, and to sleep. He 
responded to every call without question of pay, therefore 
his hours of rest were few and broken. He lived witha 
childless old couple in one of his own houses. It wasa 
pleasant street, shaded with beautiful trees, and its quiet 
and homeliness helped him to keep a certain grim sanity. 

He felt more deeply than ever before his lack of a 
home, and he began to long fora child. He revolted at 
the thought of marrying a woman who would be merely a 
housekeeper. He held very high ideals of a wife’s place 
in a home, and he suspected his selfish appetites were 
crying out for the sacrifice of a woman to his comforts, 
and out of pure self-analysis and self-contempt he kept 
himself in hand. 

In this condition of mind and body, the light, and 
warmth, and color of Miss Burr’s home went with him like 
the perfume of flowers, and was a healing influence. His 
visits there were almost the keenest pleasure he had, 
though he had not yet acknowledged so much, There 
was an element of the grotesque and tragic in the fact 
that he went almost directly from the bedside of a woman 
in travail to the chamber of this beautiful girl who had 
never known want, and scarcely pain. Someéway these 
abrupt contrasts had never grown commonplace with 
Tregurtha, perhaps becausé, along with his keen analysis, 
there was something of the fictionist in him. 
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Sadie greeted him with a radiant face when he next 
called, but became grave again at once. She went 
straight back to where he had left her on Monday. 

‘** Doctor, what is your way of doing good to people ?”’ 

‘I don’t believe in doing good to people.”’ 

*‘What do you mean?”’ 

“Would you like to have me treat your wound for 
nothing—simply out of charity?” 

‘Certainly not, but——’”’ 

‘Would you like me to say, ‘ Poor girl, here is a nice, 
warm cloak for you’?’’ 

The girl shuddered. ‘‘Oh, it would be dreadful! I 
couldn’t endure such a thing.’’ 

**You’d feel degraded. How do the people feel to 
whom you send things—in a carriage ?”’ 

‘*Oh, but they’re quite different. They don’t feel it as 
—we would.”’ 

‘** Perhaps not, if they’ve lost manhood and womanhood 
in the fight for life. I think they feel it, but they cover it 
by reference to their necessity and your injustice.” 

The girl shrank as if sheck. 

‘Oh, Doctor Tregurtha ! ’’ 

“Oh, I’m not referring to you specifically—I mean the 
class to which you belong.’’ He rose to go. ‘I want 
you to admit that I didn’t bring this discussion on,’’ he 
said, a cheerless light in his eyes. 

“Yes, [know I began it, but everybody now seems to 
be talking about these things, and I want to be right,’’ 
she answered, with a piteous note in her voice. 

“You must think yourself right. Just apply the Golden 
Rule to the whole problem—and see if charity is properly 
expressed by it.’’ 

As he rose to go she asked abruptly, ‘‘Oh, Doctor ! 
how is—that girl?”’ 

His face saddened. ‘‘She is worse. She cannot live 
in that frightful hole. The spring rains make it almost 
sure death for even well people. But what of that? 
Women are cheaper than shovels ; they’re not property, 
only human beings.” 

The girl shuddered at his tone, and cried: ‘Oh, 
Doctor, what can I do? I want to help them, really and 
truly, not to please myself, but to do them good.” 

*“Ah! you have thought out what 1 meant, have you? 
You can do very little,’’ he went on wearily, as he took 
up his hat. ‘‘I mean, any one of us can do little. I shall 
try to have the girl moved soon to other quarters, and 
you will send flowers, but another family equally wretched 
will fill the rooms they go out from, and so the best you 
can do, I suppose, is to go to the poor and do them good. 
But I do not say it will relieve your conscience—now.”’ 
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It was thus that Tregurtha won, almost without 
knowing it, the devotion of this high-spirited girl. She 
felt in his presence a wonderful new world of thought 
crowding upon her. He stood apart from all other men 
she had known—a man to lean on mentally and _ physi- 
cally; an inscrutable personality, the like of which her 
narrow experience had not before included. He soon 
absorbed almost her entire thought. She grew morbidl 
sensitive, and flushed whenever his name was mentioned. 
She trembled in his presence with a strange, numb and 
helpless feeling. She planned new things to ask him 
each time in order to delay him. She forgot nothing that 
he said, and spent hours trying to understand some of his 
bitter and despairing phrases. It was pitiful to see such 
a beautiful and imperious soul subdued to weakness and 
daily unrest. If he saw her growing interest in him he 
gave no sign of it. 

Mrs. Burr was not a very keen-sighted woman, and had 
no suspicion that her daughter was really interested in 
Doctor Tregurtha. She looked for possible love affairs in 
the attentions of the young men of Sadie’s set, and in her 
secret heart she hoped her handsome daughter’s grace 
and color would lead to a marriage into some of the 
great families of the Arlington Street Church. Brookfield 
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occupied only the surface and fringes of things social as 
they were on Beacon Street and Commonwealth Avenue, 
and Mrs. Burr had ambitions beyond the social recogni- 
tion of her suburban neighbors. 

The girls of Brookfield discussed Sadie’s infatuation 
with most terrible frankness, though never in Mrs. Burr’s 
hearing. ‘They took a fierce delight in torturing the girl. 

**] don’t see what she finds in him,’’ said Effie to 
Marion in Sadie’s presence. ‘| think he’s queer-looking, 
don’t you? His oe is so white, and his beard is so 
black—and way back on his face, too—he looks—well— 
queer! ‘That’s all there is to it.’’ 

“But he’s big and strong,’’ Marion judiciously sided 
with Sadie. ‘‘ He’s handsome, if you don’t think of his 
face. But his eyes scare me—they look as if he were 
laughing at you and everybody.” 

‘*T can’t endure him !’’ Effie shuddered in disgust. 

‘*That’s because you don’t know him as I do,”’ Sadie 
replied quite hotly. ‘‘ You haven't brains enough to 
understand him.” 

**Oh, we don’t blame you,’’ put in Marion with the 
pitiless ridicule of a trusted friend. ‘‘ We girls in Boston 
can’t afford to be too particular—especially at your age.’’ 

‘* Especially when we aren’t pretty,” added Effie, 
eyeing Sadie carefully to gauge her rising wrath. 

‘* Please don’t include me,’’ said Marion promptly. 
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**Oh, girls!’’ cried the chatterbox, ‘‘I saw the love- 
liest cloak to-day!’’ and the current of conversation 
drifted to safe channels, and Sadie’s threatened revolt 
was averted. The discussion of the Empire gown, and its 
probable effect on short persons and slim persons, became 
so interesting that the long afternoon passed quickly, and, 
withal, without acrimony, and at last Sadie said : 

‘It’s five o’clock, girls, and you must go.”’ 

“Oh, yes! The Doctor is coming. Why don’t you 
let us stay and see this wonderful creature face to face? 
Oh, I’d like to see how she receives him, wouldn’t you, 
girls? Do you receive him in that wrapper? Does he 
kiss you?’”’ 

‘Why, Effie Hannon! you dreadful thing! Why, the 
idea ! lve only known him two weeks.”’ 

“*T know, but I didn’t know but what it was a kind of 
Romeo and Juliet case, you know, and, besides, you’ve 
seen him almost every day.” 

“If you don’t stop and go—— ”’ 

‘Come away, Effie—she’ll throw the sachet-bag at our 
heads.’’ The chattering torments stopped at the door, 
then swooped back and kissed the tortured girl with a 
torrent of incoherencies. 

**We don’t mean it! You can plague us all you want 
to, when we get so far gone.”’ 

“‘1 won’t have a chance,’’ Sadie retorted pettishly 
through her tears. 

Left alone, the girl shuddered with disgust of the talk 
through which she had passed. How little these brainless 
chatterers knew of Doctor Tregurtha, of his stern grasp of 
his profession, of his mysterious moods, of his inscrutable 
nature, which awed and yet allured her. 

He seemed to be standing in an open doorway, through 
which she caught glimpses of a new, wonderful, wide and 
battleful world ; a world where great trees twisted in the 
wind, and the sky was full of swift clouds, with only 
occasional downpours of sunshine—a wide land which 
made her own little world seem like a flower-grown, 
Lethean garden, With the unwisdom of youth and love 
she longed to rush out into that world, to be beaten by its 
rain, and stung by its bitter hail, for the infrequent sun- 
shine out there seemed more golden than any she knew 
in her monotonously pleasant world. 


(CONTINUATION IN FEBRUARY JOURNAL) 


Editor’s Note—Immediately wee the conclusion of ‘The 
Doctor,’’ the Journal will begin Miss Julia Magruder’s new novel 
of New York social and artistic life, ‘‘A Heaven-Kissing Hill,"’ 
beautifully illustrated by Irving R. Wiles. 
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WHERE CHRISTMAS NEVER COMES 
By S. Decatur Smith, Jr. 


Columbia, on the way to Japan and other won- 
derful places in the Orient, on the eighteenth of 
December, one would travel along over the 
Pacific Ocean, under gray skies and scudding 
snows for the most part of the voyage, but warm and 
comfortable in the luxurious cabins of the steamer. At 
that season one naturally thinks of the dear ones at home, 
and the Christmas feeling is uppermost in every heart. 
On the twenty-fourth of December, six days out, and 
Christmas Eve, this feeling would be strongest, and the 
attempt at seasonable suggestions in the bill of fare, and 
the decorations of holly and other gfeens, only intensify 
the longing for a real home Christmas Day, and the 
presence of those with whom the season is most tenderly 
associated. And so one goes to bed on Christmas Eve to 
dream of home. But a surprise is in store in the morning. 
It is the twenty-sixth of the month, and yet the day before 
was the twenty-fourth—there is no mistake about it— 
one has not slept a day away, but there has been no 
Christmas Day. The dearest day of all the year has 
been stricken from the calendar. It seems strange and 
very disappointing, and yet it is perfectly natural—due, in 
fact, to one of Nature’s inexorable laws. 
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In just about the middle of the Pacific Ocean is the one 
hundred and eightieth degree of longitude, and when that 
imaginary line is reached the westward traveler drops 
one day out of his calendar for the year. That line 
crosses the antipodes, or point on the earth’s surface 
which is precisely opposite to Greenwich, England, the 
place at which, by the common consent of all nations, the 
counting of time begins. At noonday, when the sun is 
directly overhead at Greenwich, at other points to the 
westward the time will be earlier by one hour for each 
fifteen degrees of longitude, so that when one hundred 
and eighty degrees is reached it will be midnight. 

Twelve hours has thus been gained, and the other 
twelve would be added if the journey around the globe 
were completed. So by universal agreement the twenty- 
fifth of December would be dropped by all navigators 
reaching the fatal line on the previous day—and travelers 
would be cheated out of their Christmas at the only place 








on the earth’s surface where such a thing could happen. 
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Paris. 
T WAS a fortunate thing, after all, that I went to 
» London first, and had my first great astonish- 
ment there. It broke Paris to me gently. 
For a month I have been in this city of 
limited republicanism; this extraordinary 
example of outward beauty and inward 
uncleanness ; this 
bewildering cos- 
mopolis of cheap 
luxuries and ex- 
pensive necessi- 
ties; this curious 
city of contradic- 
tions, where you might eat your 
breakfast from the streets—they 
are so clean—but where you 
must close oo eyes to the 
spectacles of the curbstones ; 
this beautiful, whited sepulchre, 
where exists the unwritten law, 
‘Commit any offense you will, 
provided you submerge it in 
poetry and flowers’’; this ex- 
ponent of outward observances, 
where a gentleman will deliber- 
ately push you into the street 
if he wishes to pass you ina 
crowd, but where his action is 
condoned by his inexpressible 
manner of raising his hat to 
you, and the heartfelt sincerity 
of his apology; where one man 
will run a mile to restore a lost 
franc, but if you ask him to change a gold piece he will 
steal five ; where your eyes are ravished with the beauty, 
and the greenness, and the smoothness and apparent ease 
of living of all its inhabitants ; where your mind is filled 
with the pictures, the music, the art, the general atmos- 
here of culture and wit; where the cooking is so good 
ut so elusive, and where the shops are so bewitching 
that you have spent your last dollar without thinking, and 
ou are obliged to cable for a new letter of credit from 
ome before you know it—this is Paris. 
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Paris is very educational. I can imagine its influence 
broadening some people so much that their own 
country could never be ample enough to cover them 
again. I can imagine it narrowing others so that they 
would return to America more of Puritans than ever. It 
is amusing, it is fascinating, it is exciting, it is corrupting. 
The French must be the most curious people on earth. 
How could even Heavenly ingenuity create a more 
uncommon or bewildering contradiction and combination? 
Make up your mind that 
they are as simple as 
children when you see 
their innocent picnicking 
along the boulevards and 
in the parks with their 
whole families, yet you 
dare not trust yourself to 
hear what they are say- 
ing. Believe that they 
are cynical, and fin de 
si2cle, and skeptical of all 
women when you hear 
two men talk, and the 
next day you hear that 
one of them has shot 
himself on the grave of 
his sweetheart. Believe 
that politeness is the rul- 
ing characteristic of the 
country because a man 
kisses your hand when he 
takes leave of you. But 
marry him, and no insult 
is too low for him to heap 
upon you. Believe that 
the French men are sym- 
pathetic because they 
laugh and cry openly at the theatre. But appeal to 
their chivalry, and they will rescue you from one discom- 
fort only to offer you a worse. The French have senti- 
mentality, but not sentiment. They have gallantry, but 
not chivalry. They have vanity, but not pride. They 
have religion, but not morality. They are a combination 
of the wildest extravagance and the strictest parsimony. 
They cultivate the ground so close to the railroad tracks 
that the trains almost run over their roses, and yet they 
leave a Place de la Concorde in the heart of the city. 
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you can buy the wing of a chicken at a butcher’s and 
__ take it home to cook it. But your bill at a restaurant 
will appall you. Water is the most precious and exclu- 
sive drink you can order in Paris. Imagine that—you 
who let the water run to cool it! In Paris they actually 
pay for water in their houses by the quart. 
_ Artichokes, and truffles, and mushrooms, and silk stock- 
ings, and kid gloves are so cheap here that it makes you 
blink your eyes. But eggs, and cream, and milk are luxu- 
ries. Silks and velvets are bewilderingly inexpensive. 
But cotton stuffs are from America, and are extravagances. 
They make them up into ‘‘ costumes,” and trim them 
with velvet ribbon. Never by any chance could you be 
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supposed to send cotton frocks to be washed every week. 
The luxury of fresh, starched muslin dresses and plenty of 
shirt-waists is unknown. 

I never shall overcome the ecstasies of laughter which 
assail me when I see varieties of coal exhibited in tiny 
shop windows, set forth in high glass dishes, as we exploit 
chocolates at home. But well they may respect it, for it 
is really very much cheaper to freeze to death than 
to buy coal in Paris. 

The reason of all this is the city tax on every 
chicken, every carrot, every egg brought into Paris. 
Every mouthful of food is taxed. This produces 
an enormous revenue, and this is why the streets 
are so clean; it is why the asphalt is as smooth 
as a ballroom floor ; it is why the whole of Paris is 
as beautiful as a dream. 

In fact, the city has ideas of cleanliness which its 
middle-class inhabitants do not share. Ona rainy 
day in Paris the absurdly-hoisted dresses will 
expose to your view all varieties of trimmed, ruffled 
and lace petticoats, which would undeniably be 
benefited by a bath. All the lingerie has ribbons 
in it, and sometimes I think they are never intended 
to be taken out. 

When I was at the chateau of a friend not long 
ago she overheard her maid apologizing to two 
sisters of charity for the presence of a bathtub in 
her mistress’ dressing-room: ‘‘ You must not 
blame madame la marquise for bathing every day. 
She is not more untidy than I, and I wash myself 
but twice a year. It is just a habit of hers which 
she caught from the English.’’ 

My friend called to her sharply, and told her she 
need not apologize for her bathing, to which the 
maid replied in a tone of meek justification, “ But if 
madame la marquise only knew how she was regarded 
by the people for this habit of hers! ”’ 
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OFTEN blush for the cheap Americans with loud voices 
and provincial speech, and general commonness, whom 
one meets over here ; but with all their faults they cannot 
approach the vulgarities at table which I have seen in 
Paris. In all America we have no such vulgar institution 
as their mouth wash—an affair resembling a two-part 
finger-bowl, with the water in a cup in the middle. At 
fashionable tables, men and women in gorgeous clothes, 
who speak four or fivé languages, actually rinse their 
mouths and gargle at the table, and then slop the water 
thus used back into these bowls. The first time I saw 
this | do assure you I would not have been more aston- 
ished if the next course had been stomach pumps. 

And as for the toothpick habit!" Let no one ever tell 
me that that atrocity is American! Here it goes with 
every course, and without the pretended decency of hold- 
ing one’s servielte before one’s mouth, which, in my 
opinion, is a mere affectation and aggravates the offense. 

But the most shameless thing in all Europe is the 
marriage question. To talk with intelligent, clever, 
thinking men and women, who know the secret history of 
all the famous international marriages, as well as the high, 
contracting parties, who will relate the price paid for the 
husband, and who the intermediary was, and how much 
commission he or she received, is to make you turn faint 
and sick at the mere thought, especially if you happen to 
come from a country where they once fought to abolish 
the buying and selling of human beings. But our black 
slaves were above buying and selling themselves or their 
children. It remains for civilized Europe of our time to 
do this, and the highest and proudest of her people at that. 

It is not so shocking to read about 
it in glittering generalities. I knew 
about it in a vague way, just as I 
knew about the history of the mas- 
sacre of Saint Bartholomew. I 
thought it was too bad that so many 
people were killed, and I also 
thought it a pity that Frenchmen 
never married without a dof, But 
when it comes to meeting the people 
who had thus bargained, and the 
moment their gorgeous lace and 
satin backs were turned to hear 
some one say, ‘‘ You are always so 
interested in that sort of thing, have 
you heard what a scandal was caused 
by the marriage of those two?’’— 
then it ceases to be history ; then it 
becomes almost a family affair. 

‘* How could a marriage between 
two unattached young people cause 
a scandal ?”’ I asked, with my stupid, 
primitive American ideas. 

‘Oh, the bride’s mother refused 
to pay the commission to the inter- Ans 
mediary,’’ was the airy reply. ‘It came near getting into 
the papers.”’ 

At the Jubilee garden party at Lady Munson’s I saw the 
most beautiful French girl I have seen in Paris. She was 
superb. In America she would have been a radiant, a 
triumphant, beauty, and probably would have acquired 
the insolent manners of some of our spoiled beauties. 
Instead of that, however, she was modest, even timid- 
looking, except for her queenly carriage. Her gown 
was a dream, and a dream of a dress ata Paris garden 
party means something. ; ; 

‘What a tearing beauty!’’ I said to my companion. 
‘Who is she?”’ : 

‘Ves, poor girl,”” he said. ‘‘She is the daughter of the 
Comtesse N One of the prettiest girls in Paris. 
Not a sou, however; consequently she will never marry. 
She will probably go into a convent.” 

“But why? Why won’t she marry? Why aren't all 
the men crazy about her? Why don’t you marry her?” 
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‘Marry a girl without a dof? Thank you, mademoiselle. 
I am an expense to myself. My wife mustenot be an 
additional incumbrance.”’ 

** But surely,” I said, ‘ 
her, if no nobleman will.”’ 

‘* Ah, yes, but she is of noble blood, and she must not 
marry beneath her. No one in her own class will marry 
her, so’’—a shrug—‘‘the convent! See, her chances are 
quite gone. She has been out five years now.”’ 
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COULD have cried. Every word of it was quite true. 
I thought of the dozens of susceptible and rich 
American men I knew who would have gone through fire 
and water for her, and who, although they have no title 
to give her, would have made her adoring and adorable 
husbands, and I seriously thought of offering a few of 
them to her for consideration! But alas, there are so 
many ifs and ands, and—well, I didn’t. 

I only sighed and said, ‘‘ Well, I suppose such things 
are common in France, but I do assure you such things 
are impossible in America.’’ 

‘*Such things as what, mademoiselle ?”’ 

‘*This cold-blooded bartering,’ I said. ‘‘ American 
men are above it.’’ 

‘* Are American girls above selling themselves, made- 
moiselle? Do you see that poor, pitifully-plain little 
creature there, in that dress which cost a fortune? Do 
you see how ill she carries it? Do you see her unformed, 
uncertain manner? Her husband is the one I just had 
the honor of presenting to you, who is now talking to the 
beauty you so much admire.” 

‘* He shows good taste in spite of his marriage,’’ I said. 

“Certainly. But his wife is your countrywoman. 
That is the last famous international marriage, and the 
most vulgar of the whole lot. Listen, mademoiselle, 
and I will tell you the exact truth of the whole affair. 


. 

‘* CHE came over here with letters to Paris friends, and 

when it became known that one of the richest 
heiresses in America was here, naturally all the mammas 
with marriage- 
able sons were 
anxious to see 
her. She was 
invited every- 
where, but as 
she could not 
speak French, 
and as she was 
as you see her, 
her success 
could not be 
said to be great. 
No, but that 
made no dif- 
ference. The 
Duchesse de 
Z—— was de- 
termined that 
her son should 
marry the rich 
heiress. As she 
expected to re- 
main here a year 
or more, and the young Marquis de G—— made a wry 
face, she did not press the matter. Then the heiress went 
into a convent to learn French, and the Duchesse went to 
see her very often and took her to drive, and did her 
son’s part as well as she could. 

‘* Suddenly, to the amazement of everybody, the heiress 
sailed for America without a word of warning. The 
Duchesse was furious. ‘You must follow her,’ she said 
to her son. ‘We cannot let so much money escape.’ 
The son said he would be hanged if he went to America, 
or if he would marry such a monkey, and as for her 
money, she could go anywhere she pleased with it, or 
words to that effect. So that ended the affair of the 
Marquis de G When the other impecunious young 
nobles heard that the Duchesse no longer had any claims 
upon the American’s money they got together and said, 
‘Somebody must marry her and divide with the rest. 
We can’t all marry her, but we can all have a share from 
whoever does. Now we will draw lots to see who must 
go to America and marry her.’ The 
lot fell to the Baron de X , but 
he had no money for the journey. 
So all the others raised what money 
they could and loaned it to him, and 
took his notes for it, with enormous 
interest, payable after his marriage. 
He sailed away, and within eight 
months he had married her, but he 
has not paid those notes because 
his wife won’t give him the money ! 
And these gentlemen are furious! 
Good joke, I call it.” 

om 
" HAT a shameful thing!’ I 
said. ‘I wonder if that girl 
knew how she was being married !”’ 

‘*Of course she knew! At least, 
she might have known. She was 
rich and she was plain. How could 
she hope to gain one of the proudest 
titles in France without buying it?’”’ 
wonder if she could have 

known !”’ IJ said again. 

“It would not have prevented the marriage, would it, 
mademoiselle, if she had ?’’ 

‘* Indeed it would!’’ I said (but I don’t know whether 
it would or not). He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘America is very different from Europe, then, made- 
moiselle. Here it would have made no difference. 
When a great amount of money is to be placed, one 
must not have too many scruples.” 

‘If she did know,” I said, with a fervor which was 
lost upon him, ‘‘ believe this, whether you can understand 
it or not: she was not a typical American girl.”’ 

I had, as usual, many more words which he deserved 
to have had said to him, but education along this line 
takes too much time. I ought to have begun this great 
work with his great-grandparents. 
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na RAIN “‘ No. 7’’—the Denver express—had gone 
lurching and swaying on its way down the 
cafion, leaving a reminiscent smell of coal 
smoke and burnt brake-shoes in the air, and 
the little railway station at Ashtaroth sub- 
sided into its normal condition of inertness— 
a day-long quiet, disturbed only at trajn 
time. The sun was not yet high enough to 
look over the shoulder of Mount Antioch into the deep- 
notched cafion, but the reflection from the snowy 
summits of the opposing range filled the gorge with a 
silvery glow of mild radiance, and Kate Dent rose 
from her place at the telegraph table and stood at the 
window to watch the sunrise. , 

When she opened the window the grim bulk of Sinai, 
the opposite mountain, stood wholly within the shadow 
of the mightier Antioch, but presently the sharply-defined 
shadow line began to ebb down the slopes of the 
western range like the receding wave of a great ocean of 
color. When it sank below the shaft-house and dump of 
the Great Dagon Mine the subsiding wave left the young 
girl’s thought stranded like a bit of flotsam in the wake 
of a retreating billow. 

Duncan Ross was the foreman at the Dagon, and 
yesterday he had asked her to be his wife. She had 
turned him aside with a jest, but she knew he would ask 
again, and a doubt beset her. Time was when the doubt 
did not exist, but that was before Ross became her 
father’s creditor. On the books of the railway company 
Amos Dent figured as agent at Ashtaroth. But he was 
mineral-mad, and spent the better part of his time 
dabbling in ‘‘ ground floors’’ and ‘‘true fissures’’ in the 
adjacent gulches, while his daughter did the work for 
which he drew the salary. The dabbling was expensive, 
and Dent had borrowed of whomsoever would lend; of 
Duncan Ross, among others. Ross laughed and called 
the loans “investments,’’ but Katharine knew they were 
not. The young man had an enviable reputation for 
thrift and common-sense, and she knew that he was the 
last man in Ashtaroth to back the visionary schemes of 
her father for the sake of an investment. 
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So, on the heels of the ‘‘ investments’’ a barrier had 
grown up between them, as needs must; and when Kate 
closed the window and went back to her work there was 
a dash of bitterness in the thought that her father knew 
the true state of affairs and made capita! out of it. It was 
a sordid thing from any point of view, and she was 
unreasonable enough to blame Koss for his part in it. 

‘**He ought to have seen that it would put an end to 
everything,’’ she said, taking the cash-book from the safe, 
to begin the daily struggle with the balance. ‘‘I know I 
can never think of him again except as a creditor.”’ 

The forenoon wore away with rather more than the 
usual number of trippings and stumblings among the 
mathematical pitfalls. Kate’s gifts were domestic rather 
than clerical, and on this particular day the air seemed 
thick with inaccuracies. She could not make the cash 
balance. There was an error of one hundred dollars, and 
she checked for it until her head ached, and she was in 
doubt as to the product of twice two. 

After dinner a small incident thrust itself into the 
meshes of the mathematical tangle. A man named 
Omer, who was her father’s partner in a disputed mining 
claim, came in to ask for the agent. 

“1 don’t know where he is,’’ said Kate, keeping her 
place in the column of figures with the penholder. 

“Ain’t gone away nowheres, has he?’’ queried the 
man anxiously. 

“No; not out of town.”’ 

“Well, if you see him before I do, tell him I’m chasin’ 
him, Things has come to the jumpin’-off place up 
yonder at the ‘Crosscut.’ The Ajax people served a 
notice on us yesterday, an’ this mornin’ they driv me 
out o’ the claim with a gun. They say we can pay ’em 
a hundred dollars royalty down, or quit.’’ 

“T’'ll tell him.”’ She said it absently, thinking more 
of the elusive error than of what Omer was saying. 

“Allright. Maybe I'll run acrost him first, an’ if I do 
I'll take him along over to the Ajax with me.”’ 

Katharine nodded and turned back to her task; and 
when her father did not return she accordingly took it 
for granted that he had gone with Omer. 
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For an hour longer she struggled with the recalcitrant 
figures in the cash-book, coming out always with the 
same result—an error of one hundred dollars. Finally, 
in a fit of desperation, she recounted the cash in the safe, 
and here the error came to light. The money was one 
hundred dollars short. 

When she had made sure of the shortage she sat down 
and faced the unnerving fact calmly and resolutely. 
There was but one explanation: the ‘“‘ ground floors ’”’ 
had been unusually rapacious of late, and this new 
demand on the part of the Ajax people was for the exact 
amount of the shortage. She would not allow herself to 
follow out the chain of probability. What she had to con- 
front was a condition, and not a theory, and she weighed 
the chances and made her plans accordingly. She would 
carry the shortage as cash on hand until she could replace 
it out of her salary as operator. 

**Poor old dad!’’ she said softly, with the light of a 
compassion in her eyes. ‘‘We’re going to bury it deep 
this time ; but oh, you mustn’t—indeed you mustn’t——”’ 

A new note in the clicking telegraph instrument cut 
into her soliloquy, and she sprang up with a little 
cry of dismay. In the simple plan of restitution she had 
forgotten that the station might be checked by the travel- 
ing auditor before the money could be replaced. And 
the new note in the sounder was a message from the 
agent at El Chico, telling her that Auditor Rudd would 
reach Ashtaroth on ‘‘ No. 19.’’ She glanced up at the 
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clock. ‘“‘No. 19’’ was due at three-twelve. In a brief 
quarter hour the time for restitution would be past. 

“Oh, what can I do?” she wailed in_ helpless 
impotence. Already the thunder of the approaching train 
seemed to be dinning in her ears. 

The answer to the question came like an echo to her 
agonized cry. A man appeared in the trail leading down 
from the Dagon, and came across the bridge. It was 
Ross, on his way to the camp blacksmith-shop, with the 
piston of a disabled power-drill on his shoulder. 

In a flash she saw the way out of her besetment, and 
the thorny hardness of it. She would appeal to Ross, 
and the miserable business of bargain and sale would be 
= complete. She called to him, and he eased the 

rill piston from his shoulder and came up. 
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** Doing the burro act,’’ he said good-naturedly. ‘‘ How 
are they coming with you to-day ?’’ 

Katharine tried to brace herself to the demands of the 
moment, which were to borrow one hundred dollars 
expeditiously, and, as nearly as might be, without 
explanation. But to her dismay, the simple words of 
the request refused to say themselves. Instead, she 
found herself falling in with his mood, which was casual. 

‘**Only tolerable. I’m chief clerk and roustabout this 
afternoon, and I'd rather not be either.”’ 

** Major-Gen’ral Amos gone off to dig another hole?” 

‘He has gone over to the Ajax with Hiram Omer. 
They’re having some trouble about the ‘Crosscut.’’’ 

* i heard about that. Omer’s jawin’ ’round as if there 
was goin’ to be blood on the moon, but he’s a good deal 
of a tinklin’ cymbal, Hiram is.” 

Katharine’s heart failed her. ‘‘ No. 19’’ was gliding 
swiftly down the cafion on the wings of the fast-flying 
minutes, and the deed was yet undone. Ross rested his 
arms on the lowered sash and looked around the office. 

‘*This ain't no kind of a place for you to be shut up 
in all the time, Kathie,”’ he said, passing abruptly from 
generalities to particulars. ‘‘There’s a better one u 
yonder on the Dagon claim, waiting till you say the word. 
The ‘‘super’’ says we can have his outfit complete 
whenever we want it. Been thinking any about what I 
asked you yesterday ?”’ 

She turned away and made a sign of negation. ‘It’s 
no use, Duncan.’’ 

“Why ain’t it?’’ 

‘* Because it isn’t.’’ 

“*That’s a woman’s reason, all right enough, but it don’t 
go. Tell me the worst of it, Kathie.’ 

‘“* There isn’t anything to tell.”’ 

‘* Yes, there is. Something’s been edgin’ in between us 
for a good while back. I’ve felt it, but I don’t know no 
more’n a baby what it is. Can’t you unload on me like 
you used to, Kathie, and tell me what’s gone twistin’ ?”’ 

With his persistence, and her own great trouble, 
Katharine broke down. 

**Oh, I wish you hadn’t said anything about it!’’ she 
burst out. ‘‘I wanted to ask you something—to ask you 
to dosomething for me ; now you’ ve made it impossible !’’ 

‘* Say, little girl, don’t you talk that way ’’ —reproach- 
fully. ‘‘You don’t know much about how a man feels, 
or you wouldn’t. You know I'd go broke for you any 
day, and be glad of the chance.”’ 

She looked up suddenly. ‘‘ Would you lend me a 
hundred dollars without asking me what I wanted to do 
with it?”’ 

** You know I would.”’ 

“ And you wouldn’t ask ‘id 

‘No, that wouldn’t cut any ice.’’ 

She glanced up at the clock and caught her breath. 
The saving interval had shrunken to a span. 

‘*Get it for me!’’ she panted. ‘Get it quickly. I 
must have it before—before the train comes.”’ 
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The young man turned his back to the window and 
opened his shirt. It was before the days of banks and 
bankers in Ashtaroth, and Ross carried his savings in a 
buckskin money-belt which was seldom unbuckled. 
With the money in his hand he paused to wonder why 
Katharine was in such tremulous haste. He was a slow 
plodder in the more devious paths of thought, but at the 
moment some flash of the young girl’s foreboding 
prescience illumined him, and his eyes kindled. What he 
saw in that brief glimpse into the heart of things moved 
him to swear softly under his breath. He knew then 
what it was that had come between them; he saw the 
barrier that obligation had builded, and he knew that this 
latest addition to it would make it impassable from 
his side no less than from hers. Moreover, the reason for 
her anxiety became luminously apparent: Amos Dent 
had been using the railway company’s money. 

What he should do came to him in a lightning stroke 
of inspiration. Two conditions must be fulfilled: 
Katharine must be enabled to return the loan at once, 
and she must be made to believe that her father is an 
honest man. Ross counted out the sum in fives and tens, 
and slipped a hundred-dollar note between the others. 

“There you are,’’ he said, thrusting the roll into her 
hand. ‘‘ You can have more if you want it.’’ 

“No, this is enough, thank you.’”” The added burden 
of obligation was upon her, and a new note of constraint 
was in her voice. ‘‘Are you sure you can spare it?’”’ 

““Of course I can.’?” He knew she was waiting for him 
to go, but he lingered in the hope that something would 
befall to keep her from counting the money. She had 
unrolled the notes and was twisting them nervously about 
her fingers. 

**Shall I give you a note?’’ she asked, plunging deeper 
into the misery of the new and strained relation. 

A slow smile worked its way up from his square jaw 
to his sunburned temples. ‘‘I guess you’d better not. 
It’s bad enough as it is, ain’t it ?”’ 
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**Oh, it’s wretched !”’ she wailed. ‘‘Can’t you under- 
stand now why I—why things are not as they used to be?’’ 

He nodded. A murmur like the hum of a distant 
swarm of bees filled the air. The train was coming, and 
the danger of detection was less imminent. ‘I didn’t 
understand it till a minute or two ago, but I guess I do 
now. As long as I didn’t know I s’pose I'd 've kept on 
naggin’ you; but you needn’t be scared now. You've 
got the cinch on me.”’ 

‘**[—I don’t understand,”’ she faltered. 

He pointed to the banknotes. ‘‘ Don’t you see? As 
long as you keep that I’m muzzled; I can’t say another 
word. I’m siana omer about you, Kathie, but I ain’t fool 
enough to think I can buy you. When you give that back 
to me I'll know you’re willing to let me be in debt to you 
for the rest of my life. Savez?’’ 

She made as if she would return it there and then, but 
he drew back and shook his head, as he said: 

‘‘No, you didn’t mean that. You need it or you 
wouldn’t ask me for it. There's your train. Good-by.”’ 
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Katharine had no more than time to toss the money 
into the drawer before the train slid down to the 
platform with brake-shoes smoking. There were no 
orders for ‘‘ No. 19,’’ but the conductor thrust his face in 
at the window for a word with the pretty operator. Kate 
forestalled his greeting with the query: ‘‘ Is Mr. Rudd on 
the train ?’’ 

** Yes, but he’s goin’ on in with us.”’ 

Kate sank back into her chair with a sigh of relief. 
The reaction left her weak and nerveless. 

When the train had gone, Katharine attacked the 
neglected office work with better courage. The catas- 
trophe was staved off for the time, but a well-spring of 
bitterness bubbled up in her heart when she remembered 
that she must henceforth be her father’s surety. 

At six o’clock she closed the day’s business, and made 
up the remittance for the treasurer so that it might be 
ready for the night express. In counting the money for 
the express package she made a discovery that sent the 
blood from heart to brain and back again with dizzying 
impetus. Once, twice, thrice she went over it with 
trembling fingers. There could be no mistake this time. 
There was exactly one hundred dollars too much. 

She thought she understood how it had happened. 
There was a one-hundred-dollar note in the drawer 
which she had evidently overlooked in the previous 
countings. The joy of the discovery overcame her for 
the moment, but when sanity returned she went down on 
her knees to thank God for the reinstated belief in her 
father’s honesty, and to beg forgiveness for having 
wronged him even in her thoughts. 
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It was late in the afternoon when Amos Dent zig- 
zagged his way down the Ajax trail to its debouch- 
ment at Danny’s blacksmith-shop. He had had a stormy 
time with the Ajax people, notwithstanding the fact that 
he had gone money in hand; but the difficulty was well 
over, and he was beginning to wonder if Kate had 
discovered the shortage. He hoped not. The mineral- 
madness had eaten out the core of his honesty, but shame 
survived. Moreover, he assured himself that he had only 
borrowed the money for a few hours. It should be 
replaced at once, or as soon as he could find Ross. 

The thought had scarcely shaped itself before the man 
himself came out of Danny’s shop with the drill piston on 
his shoulder. At sight of the agent the young man 
dropped his burden and waited. 

‘*How’re ye, Duncan?’’ said Dent. ‘‘I was just goin’ 
to hunt ye up. Can ye let me have another hundred ?”’ 

‘*Not much!’’ Ross replied. You've fingered the last 
dollar o’ mine you'll ever get a chance to. Savez?’’ 

‘*Why, Duncan, lad! What’s the matter with ye? Ain’t 
goin’ back on an old friend like that, are ye?’’ 

Ross glowered down upon the weatherbeaten pros- 
pector, and was minded to lay the lash of truth across his 
shoulders. But the love of a woman restrained him. 

‘Tl ain’t going to row with you, Ame; you ain’t worth 
it. I said a minute ago that I wouldn’t stake you any 
more, but I’ll take that back. The next time you get in 
a hole you come to me, and keep your fingers out o’ the 
comp’ny’s money-box. Do you catch on?”’ 

Dent staggered as if he had been smitten. ‘‘Lord o’ 
love!’’ he gasped. ‘‘ Has she found out ?”’ 

‘No, she hain’t found out, and she didn’t tell me. It’s 
squared, and she don’t know. But the next time——’’ 

The old man burst into a babblement of thankful 
incoherence. ‘‘ There ain’t a-goin’ to be any next time, 
Duncan, I swear Pe 

But Ross had shouldered his burden and gone his way. 
At the bridge he shifted the drill piston from one shoulder 
to the other, and glanced aside at the little station build- 
ing. There was no light in the bay-window. 

‘*She’s gone home to get that old maniac’s supper, I 
s’pose,’’ he said, faring sturdily across the bridge. ‘I 
hope she didn’t count that money before it got mixed up 
with the rest. If she did I’m a ruined community.” 
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Half way through the little grove of aspens a small, 
gray-clad figure glided from the shadow of the trees and 
stood in the trail. ‘‘Is that you, Duncan ?”’ it said. 

Ross cast his burden and laughed. ‘‘ By Jo, Kathie, 
1 thought you was a ‘hold-up.’ What on top of earth are 
you doing out in the woods at this time o’ night ?”’ 

‘‘T was waiting for you. I was afraid I mightn’t see 
you when you crossed the track.’’ 

She came close to him and thrust a bit of crumpled 
paper into his hand. ‘‘It’s the money,’’ she said. ‘I 
didn’t need it, after all. I made a mistake, and—and I 
thought I’d sleep better if I gave it back to you to-night.”’ 

He caught her hand and held it. ‘‘Say, Kathie, do 
you remember what I said: that when you gave it back 
I'd take it as a sign that you’d let me owe you for some- 
thing that I wasn’t trying to buy ?”’ 

The kindly darkness hid her face, and the whispering 
leaves of the aspens caught up her answer and made it 
a part of their rustling monody. But a lover’s ears are 
quick, and Ross took her in his arms. 

‘*God bless you, litthe woman,’’ was all he said ; but 
the melody of the eternal silences was in their hearts as 
they retraced their steps across the rough bridge. 

“Somebody will steal your drill thing,’’ she said, 
when they were on the Ashtaroth side of the stream. 

‘‘Let them,’’ said Ross hardily. “I’m going home 
with you to fight it out with Amos before I eat. He’s 
got to hunt him a new clerk, and do it quick. Savez?’’ 
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HEN the fashionable Wednesday Club 
secured Professor Newell's leadership 
for fortnightly talks upon mythology 
there was a spicy flavor of the unusual 
mingled with their self-congratulation, 
in that the most intellectual (and the 
best looking) of the younger profes- 
sors of B College should be the 
shyest man in town. It was felt by all 

the twenty present that this element in the situation, dis- 

creetly enjoyed by each without outward sign, enhanced to 
an appreciable degree the mental stimulus of the hour. 

Especially entertained were they by his comings-in and 

his goings-out. They knew to a second when the manly 

tread in the hall grew firmer with a sudden reénforcement 
of moral courage. As they looked up with easy greetings 
at his dignified entrance, not one but saw the nervous 
flush mount to his fine forehead, and knew that he counted 
the steps between him and the shelter of his chair. Yet 
did they not understand the reason of this excessive 
modesty, for in their hearts they knew they were not 
formidable. Tall, well made, with handsome _ hands, 
brown hair, shading to auburn, eyes of a warm gray, 
deepening with enthusiasm to the blue of a lake—advan- 
tages like these, they 

thought, should make a 

man a hero. 

Whata thing of shreds 
and patches were 
Hamlet but for the side- 
lights thrown upon him 
through the broken bits 
of his family history! 
For my part, I am con- 
vinced that Portia had 
a good deal of her father 
in her, in spite of her fal- 
lals about the caskets. 
Wilfred Newell was the 
son of his mother, a 
woman of fine and sen- 
sitive fibre, conscien- 
tious, reticent, but with 
a thin strain of other 
and different blood, 
craving some satisfac- 
tion, yet knowing not 
what, nor ever finding 
words—the fatal New 
England temperament, 
tongue-tied. She had 
married a man marked 
out for success, who had 
indeed succeeded in 
nearly everything but in 
winning, along with his 
wife’s affection, the in- 
nermost confidences of 
a nature rarer and more 
delicate than his own. 
There is a whole story 
in that, but it would be 
exceedingly sad in the 
telling—saddest because 
John Newell never sus- 
pected it in the least. 
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John Newell loved his 
wife by far too well to 
even think of marrying 
again when she died, 
leaving him with three 
half-grown boys. The 
other two bade fair to 
be like himself, shrewd 
and unimaginative, 
but in Wilfred, John 
Newell seemed to see 
his wife live again, and 
he treated him with 
domineering fondness ; 
and the first check to his 
will that he had known 
for many a day was 
when Wilfred stated his 
preference for a college 
course, instead of enter- 
ing business and be- 
coming eventually 
his father’s partner. 
“Why, what more can 
you want than a chance like this?’’ he had asked in 
wonderment, ‘‘a business I’ve spent the best part of my 
life building up.’’ But there is a strange vein of obstinacy 
in these sensitive, retiring natures. Wilfred’s character 
was grafted on sturdier stock than his mother’s. He 
took his place at the desk and worked faithfully for a 
year; at the end of that time he told his father that he 
had passed the sophomore examinations without condi- 
tions, and renewed his request. 

“Where the dickens did you get the time?’’ demanded 
the older man, amazed. 

** After five o’clock each day,’’ answered Wilfred. 

‘He has his mother’s eyes, confound it!’’ thought 
Newell, with a rush of affectionate resentment. Aloud 
he said, ‘‘ Well, I suppose Tom’ll have to have it, but I 
meant to have you with me, my lad.’’ Wilfred never 
saw the pathos that was in this speech. 
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John Newell came to Wilfred’s commencement. The 
gray-haired merchant, with the atmosphere about him 
of an honorable career, made a striking figure as he sat 
in his conspicuous place and saw his son carry off the 
honors of the day. He felt a hot glow of pride, respect, 
tenderness. He wanted to say to those around him—felt 
as if he were somehow saying it—‘‘ That boy up there 
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with that forehead and those eyes, whom you are all 
applauding so, ismyson.’’ ‘Truly the dead are innocently 
avenged. Wilfred never fathomed his father's heart until 
long afterward. He had an idea that his father was dis- 
appointed in him. 

He had gone on in his own intellectual groove, and was 
now known for his scholarship and the purity and limpid 
beauty of his English paraphrases of the classics. He 
had drifted away somewhat from his own kindred, and had 
formed no newer ties. He lived an intense, full, inner 
life, but it was not a warm, pulsating thing, bound by a 
million fibres to the world of human beings around him, 
and rich with the blood of the common experience. He 
read, he thought, he observed, but he verified life by 
books, instead of verifying books by life. Yet he was not 
a recluse, from choice. He often felt a yearning for his 
kind, but there seemed to be an invisible barrier in the 
way, and he had come to think that he was not made for 
social relationships. Children caught a latent sparkle in 
his eyes, which might have warmed to a genial glow, only 
he was shy of children, recognizing the fact that they are 
mysterious and wonderful little beings. Since his mother's 
death he had never become genuinely acquainted with 
any woman, The girls in his private class he regarded 





‘*AND THEN SHE STOPPED AND FLUSHED, 
AND HELD OUT HER HANDS” 


impersonally, and they left a kaleidoscopic impression 
of brightness upon his mental retina. None of them, 
however, were as real to him as Shakespeare’s women, 
with whom he had been in love from boyhood, and of 
whom he had often dreamed. He might have gone on 
dreaming of them forever if he had not met the Individual. 
+ 

He had walked down to the hospital one day to inquire 
for an unfortunate member of his Greek class, and on 
his way out he passed the children’s ward. A group of 
children sat about a young lady. She was telling them a 
story, and telling it well, too, with none of that glittering, 
forced animation so perplexing to children. _ A little pile 
of hands rested on her knee, and she stroked them as she 
talked. It touched something in him, and he carried the 
picture away with him to recall when he was alone. He 
had met Miss Courtenay a number of times, but he had 
thought of her, if he had thought of her at all, as Another 
Girl. He suddenly began to regard her as a personality. 
It does not take much to spin out a cobweb line toward 
another persén ; a word will do it, a look, anything which 
acts as an unexpected revelation. : 

Miss Courtenay was young—there is a youth extension 
in these days of college training—but she had arrived at 
that point in her experience where a man ceases to bea 
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german favor and becomes a human being. She found 
men more interesting in this light than they had been 
before. It was the aim of her existence to find out what 
was worth while. There was nothing of the cynic in this. 
Miss Courtenay knew well that there were many things 
worth while, and her effort was to find what they were, 
and do them. Her idea of life was an infinite series of 
discriminations, and she wished to discriminate intelli- 
gently. She did the things that others did, but with this 
difference, that she was always trying to draw the line 
beyond which was vanity and vexation of spirit. Some- 
times she did not succeed. A saving sense of humor 
kept her underlying seriousness from being intolerable, 
and, indeed, it did more, for many people thought her 
charming ; yet she was not a conspicuous social success. 
Perhaps she did not think it was worth while. 
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Professor Newell next saw Miss Courtenay at the first 
of the season’s assemblies. He never shirked his social 
duties. It was his custom to make the rounds of the hall, 
exchanging formal remarks stiffly here and there, but 
never getting any nearer to anybody. Miss Courtenay 
had come with a party of people, but several of them 
had gone down on the floor, leaving a vacant seat near 
her. He thought he should like to speak to her, perhaps 
ask her about those little hospital children, and he found his 
feet taking him over there before he had really made up 
his mind to go. She greeted him in her undisturbed 
way, and he dropped into a chair at her elbow. 

** You are not dancing, Professor Newell ?”’ 

‘*No, Ido not dance; I have never learned. 
look on, one sees so many little stories.’’ 

The interested tilt of her chin in his direction impelled 
him to be confidential. ‘‘ There is a girl down there who 
has just broken her fan 
because the man she 
thinks ought to be with 
her is devoting himself 
to another girl. She 
has hardly a word to 
throw at her partner, 
and he, poor fellow, is 
very much cut up.” 

“Yes, you do ob- 
serve,’’ she said, turning 
toward him, confidential 
in herturn. ‘ But that 
girl is revenged, if she 
only knew it, for the 
other girl is only playing 
her partner off against a 
man she knows in the 
balcony, and he has eyes 
only for the girl with the 
fan; but she does not 
know it, and if she did 
she would not care.”’ 

He flushed. ‘‘ Have 
I said anything very 
indiscreet ?”’ 

‘*No, I think not.’’ 


I like to 


“And is all that 
patent to every ob- 
server ?’’ 

‘‘No, I think not. 


You see, we were both 
looking on and we hap- 
pened to see the same 
thing.’’ 

“| thought that I had 
discovered a small 
drama of my own.”’ 
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He stayed longerthan 
he had expected, so 
much longer that when 
he left her, with some 
idea of covering his 
tracks, he walked 
boldly up to the lively 
Mrs. Somers, who was 
surrounded by her ad- 
mirers. Her red gown 
was a bright blur to his 
eyes, and her pointed 
welcome and_ brilliant 
talk embarrassed him, 
but he bore it like a 
a brave man. Miss 
Courtenay saw him 
across the hall, appar- 
ently content. ‘He 
thought I was neglected 
and dull,’’ she thought, 
‘‘and he threw himself 
into the breach.’’ She 
pondered that a minute, 
then she smiled a nice, 
whole-hearted smile. 

She was dancing on 
the evening when he saw 
her again, and she looked back over her shoulder as 
she passed him. ‘* Have you been making any new dis- 
coveries lately?’’ she asked. He shook his head. This 
was a mistake; he had discovered her, but he had not 
taken the latitude and longitude of the discovery yet. He 
admired the folds of her crépe gown as she leaned over 
to capture a falling rose from her bouquet. It reminded 
him of the Victory loosening her sandal. It was a pity 
not to have told her so, for the Individual liked a discrimt- 
nating compliment, and this one would have pleased her. 

Mental photography hath its charms, and the average 
man takes to it in one of two ways. He either tries to 
get as many “‘impressions’”’ as possible of one attractive 
subject—the end whereof is total annihilation—or he 
tries to get as many impressions as possible of as many 
attractive subjects as possible—and then, oh, let the sub- 
jects beware! Newell followed the first plan, and grew to 
spend his solitude in arranging his collection, his social 
hours in adding to it, until it began to be said that that 
shy Professor Newell was really coming out of his shell. 
A little dispute with her about this time worried him very 
much. It worried him because he had been in the right. 
Alas, that a girl’s frown should outweigh one’s reverence 
for facts! He went to the Paderewski recital feeling 
poor-spirited and forlorn. She was two seats from him, 
with her father, and Aldrich, whom he disliked. She 
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looked at him, and he immediately moved up to her, and 
she held out her hand. ‘| am glad to see you to-day,”’ 
she said, ‘‘for I have been wanting an opportunity to tell 
you that you were right and | was quite wrong. Next 
time I shall take your word for it,’’ having said which she 
forgot all about the matter. 

ot so Newell. He was captivated by her sweet 
honesty, as he called it, on good terms again with facts, 
at peace with the universe. He sat beside her in the 
gloom of the early winter twilight, while the music seemed 
to be telling him of her, until the owner of the seat 
came in, when, being the Shy Man, he moved up two 
seats and went into exile. 

On his way home he passed two townsmen, and knew 
at once by the little tingle he felt that they were talking 
of her. ‘ Aldrich is really serious this time,’’ said one. 

‘Yes, she looks at him as if he were about a yard 
farther off than he is, and that’s new to him, and he’s 
immensely taken with it.’’ 

“Aldrich is a spoiled child, but all the same I 
prefer sa 

This was all he caught, but it was enough. Was she 

oing to throw herself away on Aldrich? ‘‘ Why, I'ma 

tter fellow!’ he thought, in indignant candor. 
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The end of it was that he wrote her a letter. No justice 
could be done to it without the original document to 
quote from. It was a masterpiece, and it gave as much 
idea of his real feelings as if he had done them up in 
lace paper and sent them with his card. The Individual 
read it in great perplexity. She was not in love with 
marriage for itself, like many girls. ‘‘He thinks he 
ought to settle down, I suppose,’’ she thought, ‘and he 
knows me as well as he does any one, and we get on, 
and he thinks it will be suitable.’’ She raised her eye- 
brows. ‘‘The Fates deliver us! What | should like 
would be to know him better. I am quite sure that he 
is worth it, but if | tell him that now he will take it for 
encouragement. Well, I will write the truth as best I can, 
but you may understand, sir, once for all, that I am not 
going to make any man a ‘suitable wife’ !’’ 

Newell waited her answer nervously. He remembered 
the old story of the grand vizier, whose head was taken 
off at the shoulders so neatly that he did not know it until 
they held the snuff-box before him and he sneezed. He 
was determined that, come what would, he would not 
sneeze. He read her note, which said at once so much 
and so little. Well, at any rate, his head was not off, 
though that was no guarantee of future safety ! 

The very next afternoon he went to see her. He made 
up sentences all the way over, and never used one of 
them, for, on entering the parlor, where Miss Courtenay 
was presiding at her tea-table, he found Mrs, Norris, and 
her sister, Miss Blake, there; also Aldrich—always that 
Aldrich! He took the nearest chair, and sat there, a 
model of manly dignity, stirring his tea with an absurd 
spoon too small for a baby, and speaking with pleasant 
stiffness, while underneath new forces were working, 
sharpened inward perceptions. He took inthe quiet free- 
dom of the girl’s motions, her flexible and by no means 
small waist—he had once tried to fancy the peerless 
Imogen with a modern, V-shaped figure, and the thought 
had made him blush. At last the others went. ‘‘ Now or 
never!’’ he thought, moving nearer her. ‘‘I want to 
thank you for your letter. 1 understand that—— ”’ 

Just then the bell rang again and he broke off short. 
Hadn't there been people enough in the house that after- 
noon? He could not sit through another invasion. ‘I 
would like—some time—if you would let me ” he 
began nervously with his ears on the rustle in the hall. 
‘*l—good-afternoon !”’ 

He backed precipitately toward the door and directly 
into a spindle-legged chair, which, thus set whirling down 
the room, never stopped until it had careened against an 
ottoman and overturned. His face was scarlet with rage 
and embarrassment as he sprang forward and set it up 
with one shapely hand, but Miss Courtenay never flinched. 

‘* Good-afternoon,’’ she said. 
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If the two girls of the Wednesday Club had known the 
color of Professor Newell’s thoughts, as he passed them 
with his teeth set and his feet squirming in his shves in 

ure self-contempt! ‘Idiot! What a little lady! She 
ooked me straight in the eye—great donkey that | am!”’ 

Then began a little andante movement which lasted all 
winter and was full of suppressed charm. To Newell 
his own love was the fundamental bass note, but he never 
uttered it. It seemed that once having failed to establish 
a definite understanding his courage had never returned, 
or perhaps he was simply biding his time. Everything 
else they discussed as people du who have tacitly agreed 
to put a certain subject by, all the more freely, perhaps, 
for that reason. For the first time in his existence he 
learned to look at life through a woman’s eyes, and he 
was astonished at what he saw. It waked him up like the 
dawn, and colored all his thoughts. As for Martha 
Courtenay, before spring came she owned to herself that 
she had never had so good a time in her life. He was so 
modest, this finely-organized being ! 

Martha was really as enthusiastic as a child, but she 
had grown rather wary of expressing her enthusiasms, 
and it was a refreshment to her to talk without constraint 
to this new friend, who colored when he talked to her, 
and yet spoke so candidly. ‘‘ He brings his thoughts out 
to show me, just as children bring their treasures, shut up 
in their small fists, to see if I am pleased,’’ she said to 
herself, and her eyes suddenly filled. A lovely friend- 
ship. Was it love? for one must discriminate. The 
Individual did not ask herself that, but she wondered 
sometimes what he had thought of her letter. Not that 
it mattered, only one would like to know. 

Meanwhile, Aldrich continued his attentions, so nicely 
modulated as to afford him sufficient ground for 
declaring (should the occasion commend itself to him) 
that she must have understood their meaning all along ; 
or, on the other hand, for gracefully withdrawing at any 
time, with the comfortable consciousness that no girl of 
sense could mistake his friendly feelings for anything but 
what they were. This is an accomplishment, to be able 
to balance one’s self thus against future contingencies. 
Aldrich had begun to look on Miss Courtenay with an 
intensified vision from a little speech she had once care- 
lessly made to him. ‘‘ Whenl was younger,’’ she had 
said, ‘‘I used to want to please people ; nowadays, I want 
them to please me.’’ The remark had deepened the 
attraction of her delicate humor. He credited her with 
infinite subtleties, and never thought to question whether, 
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after all, they might not be accidentals, while her real 
nature was in a simpler key. He wasclever; ‘‘ But so am 
I clever,’’ thought Martha, in a moment of self-expansion, 
‘‘and | don’t know that I like this warfare for a steady 
thing. To be perpetually on guard, and see his advances, 
and feigned retreats, and flank movements—it’s a very 
pretty game, but ’* And yet it fascinated her. 
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The two men seldom met. Newell, however, was often 
reminded of the other by the flowers he sent—never too 
many, and like him in being always the correct thing. 
He had an unrighteous desire to fillip them into the grate, 
and the feeling did him good—it made him more human. 
He would not compete with Aldrich’s roses, but he knew 
where the showy lady’s slipper grew, and he made a half- 
day’s tramp to get a handful for her. 

**Oh! for me?’ said the Individual, for she was one 
who made a gift a joy ; and she moved about airily to set 
them on the wicker table, quoting bits of poetry over her 
shoulder at him as if the flowers had set her brimming 
over, while he answered her challenges brilliantly, in 
sheer gladness of heart. Then she came and sat down 
near him ina chair so low that, as she talked, she more 
than once laid her arms on the table and rested her chin 
on them; and her eyes disturbed him strangely. It was 
a languorous June afternoon, and the wide veranda was 
thinly interlaced with vines, just swaying at their tips as 
the air stirred them. She wore a thin white cotton, plain 
as a schoolgirl’s, with a blue sash twisted around her 
waist and clinging to her skirt. He wanted to smooth it 
in his fingers, he wanted to take her hands up in his, he 
wanted—but it was her eyes that undid him; they had 
the look of a little girl’s, and he seemed for the first time 
to get a vision of a round-faced, serious, gay little maiden 
with short hair. 

** Will you give me back one?”’ he asked in going. 

**Oh, you did not save any for yourself ?’’ 

‘Just one to remind me of something—and to remind 
you, too. Haven't I been patient? You did not think 
I would take that letter of yours for a final answer ?”’ 

**T did not know you well enough to predict what you 
would do!” she replied, not without mischief. 

‘You know me better now,”’ he sugyested. 

. 

She assented, thinking that she did not know him, and 
that she had never had to deal with any one like him 
before. The ‘‘suitable wife’’ idea, too, was in her 
mind. Had Aldrich seen her little flush, her hesitation, it 
had meant capitulation to him, but the Shy Man would 
not have dreamed of taking any unfair advantage of 
another. He held out his hand. 

‘Will you give me an answer when I come back in 
the fall?”’ 

‘* Yes,"’ said the Individual, relieved, and, it may be 
said, just a trifle disappointed. 

So he went away to his camp in the forest, with two or 
three peripatetic philosophers like himself, and fished, and 
tramped, and rowed by day, and at night he lay awake 
near a smouldering fire, with the night breeze blowing 
sweet, resinous odors over him, and saw the pines stretch- 
ing up into a starlit sky, and thought how much more 
solemn were the depths of his own heart. 

‘*He did not ask if he might write to me,’’ thought the 
Individual. She missed him. She had not expected to 
miss him so much, for nobody had ever been really 
necessary to her. Her mind went out to him when she 
was tired, and this was often, for she had been struggling 
of late to keep her old faiths intact, and so many things 
kept happening to disturb them. The renaissance of 
faith and charity had not come to her. She hada bad 
quarter of an hour one day that fall, when one of the girls 
in her set told her of her engagement in a talk which was 
chiefly of wedding garments, hardly at all of the insignifi- 
cant worldling concerned. The reasons she gave were 
sensible reasons from her point of view, but to Martha they 
seemed small, and she dashed impetuously out of the 
house as soon as she was alone, to get the taste of it over 
by a walk. This was a girl whom she had almost 
believed in. Was this all there was to it, after all, only 
that some people could deceive themselves better and 
longer than others? And all that poetry, art, music 
seemed to mean, did it only gloss it over to make it 
tolerable? She felt homesick. She looked up and saw 
Professor Newell hastening toward her. Something went 
out of her passionately at the sound of his voice. 

‘1 was just coming to see you,’’ he said; ‘may I walk 
home with you, or will you come a little farther and see 
the sunset? It is going to be fine.’’ 
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They stood by themselves in the open side street. A 
lucent sky, like the semi-transparent stones, undulated 
in almost imperceptible waves to the horizon, where, in 
the southwest, warm rosy lights were flickering behind a 
grove of arbor vite trees. He made her notice how their 
solid shapes, pierced here and there by the strong rays, 
looked as airy and delicate as filigree work. The out- 
lying district lay stretched on a plain below. They 
watched the sky deepen to a lurid crimson, and the even- 
ing star shine out in pale splendor, and at last they turned 
about and walked home, very silent. 

‘* Have you thought of me at all? 
of you so much !”’ said Newell. 

She hesitated a moment in some inward trouble, and 
he misunderstood it. ‘‘ Perhaps that will tell you what 
my feelings are,’’ he said, and, thrusting something into 
her hand, he left her abruptly. 

It was a little note-book, too small for what it held. 
The Individual turned it over with a fast-beating heart, 
for after a certain date in the past winter the pages were 
empty save on the days which bore her name. He had 
treasured up words of hers there, and it smote her with 
an inward pang to think how poor those words had been, 
and yet he had remembered them! He had spoken of 
his love as she had never heard him speak; only a few 
words here and there, but they expressed so much in 
their reticence, so much that even he himself did not 
know. It was a revelation to the Individual. She had 
not realized before how much she had cared to have him 
love her. And this was love! She knelt on the floor 
by her window-seat, like the little girl she was at heart, 
holding the book against her cheek. ‘‘I might never 
have known you, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I know you now 
—I know you for always.’’ Where were all her discrim- 
inations, her careful weighings of the fine dust of life? 
Gone, forgotten, swept away in the largesse of love’s own 
wealth, and she was full of a great gladness that it was so. 





I have been thinking 
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Only another like himself could have understood how 
the Shy Man suffered in the following twenty-four hours. 
He felt as if he had given his soul away. Hot and cold 
all over, he went through his work as if he were speaking 
from another planet—some remote world of torture. 
When he entered his rooms and saw a white envelope 
on his table, he passed his hand across his forehead 
before he opened it. It had but one line : 


‘Come to me, Wilfred.’’ 


Newell’s head dropped on the table, and the tears 
gushed from his eyes. He thought he was praying, and 
perhaps he was, but all he said was, ‘‘ My little lady! my 
dear! my dear !”’ 

Presently he came to himself, and went to her, post- 
haste, half way across the town. The Courtenay house 
was still, within. He heard no sound, though he listened 
keenly, until a light footstep crossed the hall above. It 
sent a stinging thrill through him from head to foot. 
Whose words were those that flashed across his mind : 

‘* What fortitude the soul contains, 
Tiat it can so endure 
The accent of a coming foot ’’—? 

She came in sight at the turn of the stair, and as she 
descended, looking straight toward him, the light on her 
shone golden through the mellow glass of the hall door. 
She wore a white crépe that hung in long, smooth folds. 
It fell back from her arm, and gave a sweet glimpse of 
her round throat, but he did not see that ; he saw only his 
little lady coming to him, her steady face half smiling, 
her deep eyes soft with tears. He forgot to go to meet 
her. He told God that he was in Heaven. And then 
she stopped, and flushed, and held out her hands. 

They were cold. He took them in his as tenderly as if 
it had been a wood-bird, lost out of the nest, and folded 
them against his breast. They stirred under his touch ; 
and suddenly the spell that had shut him up in himself 
was broken, and he knew himself at last a soul complete. 
His arms went around her; his head bent over her; the 
pulse of the sea was in his voice. ‘‘ Ah, my God, how I 
do worship her! my beloved! my beloved !’’ 

The Individual was very still; she had never known 
anything like this before. That low organ throb trembled 
in her ear, it made her feel so young—so poor. She put 
her hand up to his neck, and clung to him with her cheek 
under his. She felt as if she had been living in imprison- 
ment, and a strange hand had led her away, far, very far 
away into a primeval solitude, open to the sky, swept by 
the winds of Heaven, and fresh with the radiant joy of a 
new morning. This was what she had wanted—to escape, 
to be free! She lifted her face to meet his look, and the 
tears were thick in her eyes; and it seemed to them both 
that there was nothing more to say. 
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Yet, five minutes after, they sat side by side on the 
sofa; hand in hand, and he told her about his childhood; 
and the dreams and fancies he had had, which no one 
else could have won from him; and she listened intently, 
and told him things about himself, and he asked her how 
she knew all that—it seemed wonderful to him that any- 
body should understand such a lonely fellow so well. 
When she only smiled, with that amused little pucker of 
the mouth which had tantalized him so, he remembered 
that he was an engaged man now, and had privileges, 
and he kissed lier. It was a whole book of love—with an 
addendum. The Individual answered the first with 
tender gravity, but the addendum roused her mischief. 

‘* Like ‘the quality of mercy,’ wasn’t it ?’’ said she. 

‘* Because it blesseth him that gives, and her that——’’ 

‘*No, no; because it droppeth as the gentle dew. You 
are too bright! It must already be time for you to go— 
my laddie!”’ 

“I'd chop wood or shovel snow by the hour, to have 
you call me that!” 

He heard a little laugh, nothing more than a bubble. 
“It’s rather out of season now, but, perhaps, later a 

‘*Oh-h!’’ Who had seen the Shy Man so impetuous 
before? Certainly not the Individual. She realized that 
she was responsible fora mighty change. So it was a 
rather timid voice which called later from the top of the 
steps: ‘‘ Professor Newell? Come back a moment, 
please, you’ve forgotten your hat !”’ 
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It was observed by the members of the Wednesday 
Club, who began their season with a lecture upon ‘‘ The 
Private Correspondence of the Romans,’’ by Professor 
Newell, that he came into the room with a more confi- 
dent air than they had ever seen in him before; that he 
greeted the President without embarrassment while 
thanking her for the roses with which the club had 
adorned his table ; and, as if they had not been repre- 
sentatives of the higher education, they put their heads 
together afterward to wonder what these things miyht be. 

When the engagement was announced, the men who 
had admired Martha Courtenay—at a slight distance— 
wondered what she saw in Newell, a mighty good fellow, 
of course, but so ; while the girls in her set said 
Martha was a dear girl, and they were awfully fond of her, 
but they would not have supposed she was just the sort 
of girl that Professor Newell would fancy. 

The roses Aldrich sent her formed a really magnificent 
tribute. They were accompanied by one of his character- 
istic notes, graceful, inscrutable, collected. For him she 
would always possess the fascination of the incompletely 
fathomed. He had allowed himself to believe that he 
held the key to the situation, and she had surprised him. 
Her engagement was a stroke which left him disarmed. 
His admiration was heightened by his chagrin. How 
deep his private feeling went no one ever knew. 
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THE INDIVIDUALITY OF CHILDREN 
HE key to the training of children is the study of their 
individuality. Each child in the home is an individ- 
ual problem. One child requires to have a certain trait 
developed ; his brother may need to have the same trait 
gently and lovingly held in check to prevent its over- 
development. Mothers sometimes say, ‘‘I treat all my 
children exactly alike.’’ Therein is the mistake. One 
nature is helped by a course of discipline that injures 
another. As a gardener gives to each flower in his charge 
equally loving care, yet varies the treatment of each, so 
should the mother treat the human flowers intrusted to 
her care. Individuality should ever be recognized. The 
same sun that melts wax, hardens clay. 
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THE PIXIE TRANSFORMS AN ELAINE 
By Mrs. Mark Morrison 


WITH DRAWINGS BY REGINALD B. BIRCH 


NUMBER V 


NE night the Elaine, Phyllis, who built 
a rainbow palace on the banks of a 
fairy lake, was very much surprised 
by the coming of three unexpected 
guests. It was winter in the North, 
and being afraid the night wind 
might blow from there and chill her 
favorite flowers, she was building 
around them a circle of fairy fires 

when she felt water dripping over her out of the clear, 
starry sky. Glancing upward she saw a very beautiful 
light with a ':ttle man in the middle of it, kicking as hard 
as he could. As the light descended she saw that it came 
from the wings of two Elaine children, and that the little 
man was a green-capped Pixie, in a white overcoat. 

After Phyllis had taken these strange guests into her 
palace the children of the shining wings told her how 
they had come from Rainbowland in their snow carriage, 
which melted, and that they were alone on earth. 
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“ THE 
SAT DOWN ON THE GROUND 
AND BEGAN TO WEEP” 


PIXIE SUDDENLY 
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“ Never mind, dear children,”’ said Phyllis, kissing them, 
“your parents will come to you in the spring, which is not 
far away.’’ ‘Then she showed them the wonderful rooms 
in her palace, and told them of Elaine children who should 
come to teach them how to gather and make wonderful 
things from the flowers and jewels in the rainbows. 
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HE also tried to please the Pixie, but he was ill at ease. 
He had started to ride in the snow carriage, but it began 

to melt as soon as they reached the South, and he had to 
cling, at last, to the robes of his two companions. It was 
he whom Phyllis had seen kicking up in the air when she 
felt the last drippings from the melted snow carriage. 
She now felt very anxious to please him because the 
unfortunate are always the most honored among Elaines. 
She tried to find a subject of conversation to please him. 
This was at first hard, but at last he showed an interest in 
her palace, and asked who built it. She told him that she, 
herself, had built it by a magic spell taught her by an old 
fairy who had lived with the magician Merlin. 

‘*That is very interesting,’’ said the Pixie. 
Merlin fairy teach you any other magic spells ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Phyllis, so happy because she had at 
last found a way to entertain her restless guest, that she 
thought of nothing but keeping him pleased—“ oh, yes, 
she taught me many other things. One thing she taught 
me was how to transform one object into another.”’ 

‘*“My! how wonderful!’’ said the Pixie, looking very 
innocent. ‘* How did she teach you to do that?”’ 


‘* Did this 





Editor’s Note—In Mrs. Morrison's dainty ‘“‘ Pixies and Elaines"’ 
series the following have appeared : 
I—“ A Pixie Princess Visits the Elaines,”’ . 
II—“‘ The Elaines Choose a Queen,”’ ° . 
IlI—“ The Elaines’ Picture of Heaven,”’ 
IV—‘ The Elaines’ Christmas Visit,”’ December ‘ 
V— The Pixie Transforms an Elaine,” January, 1898 


This series will continue for several months of 1898. 
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Phyllis described the magic spell of transformation. 

“It would change a snake into a flower, or a poisonous 
lizard into an innocent butterfly,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I never 
do these things. One greater than all earthly beauty and 
goodness made the world just as He wanted it, and I 
would not transform even one of His little creatures.’’ 

‘*I like to hear about that magic spell; say it over,’’ 
said the Pixie. Phyllis repeated the words. 

‘* Would it work for me?’’ asked the Pixie. 

‘*T am afraid not,’’ replied Phyllis. ‘It is an Elaine’s 
‘charm,’ and must be repeated over rare herbs and fern 
seeds gathered only by myself.’’ 

‘*How I should like to see you gathering them. Let 
us walk in the wood, and let me hear you repeat the charm 
over those rare herbs and fern seeds.’’ 
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HE kind Elaine being willing to oblige him, they went 
to walk in the wood. Phyllis sang a soft little song, 
while she picked bits of the rare herbs and the fern seeds. 
She wondered why the Pixie put these in his own pocket, 
but she would have thought it asin to suspect her guest 
of evil. When she had finished her task she turned to 
him and said sweetly: ‘‘ Now, let me present you to our 
Queen Modesta. Iam sure she will be expecting us now.”’ 
But the Pixie suddenly sat down on the ground and 
began to weep. 

‘Why, what is the matter, poor Mr. Pixie—what is the 
matter ?’’ asked Phyllis in distress. 

‘* Alas, there is no one at home but my sick wife to 
keep up the fire. My babe may freeze in its mother’s 
arms. Kind Elaine, won’t you please help me to return 
to my family ?”’ 

** How can I help you?”’ asked Phyllis, weeping. ‘‘Our 
fireflies are never used in winter, and our pretty birds 
would die if forced to journey into the cold North.” 

‘*There are snow-birds not far away. Take me near 
them on one of your canaries. An Elaine can coax a bird 
to go where it would not budge for a Pixie.”’ 

The Elaine thought of the poor, freezing Pixie baby, and 
said, ‘‘ Yes, I will.’’ 

The Pixie had planned a very cruel thing. He did not 
wish to be wicked, but he was so mischievous that he 
could not be good. He had no wife and babe, and only 
wished to separate Phyllis from her friends, so that he 
could play on her what he considered a “ fine joke.”’ 

When she had called a canary, and taken him away 
from the Elaine lake, he proposed that they should stop 
and look for snow-birds. As soon as they touched the 
ground he threw the charmed herb leaves and fern seed 
over her head, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Be transformed into a piece 
of broken glass!’’ at the same time rapidly repeating the 
words of the spell which Phyllis had taught him. 

‘The Elaine felt herself thrown violently to the ground. 
She had become a piece of common, broken glass. 

‘*T was very foolish to trust a Pixie with such a secret,”’ 
was her first thought; ‘‘ but, oh! how rejoiced I am that 
no one but myself has been hurt by my foolishness.”’ 
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UST then a rock was thrown on the glass among 
which she lay, shivering it into many pieces. She 
was pleased to see that the pieces nearest her had a 
bright, pretty color, as though her jewels were shining 
through them. A man now appeared who shoveled the 
broken glass into a pail, and carried it into a mill where 
green bottles were being made. Here there were huge 
fires, under strange pots full of melting sand. 

The man was about to throw Phyllis into this awful, 
boiling mass, when the foreman cried out, ‘‘ Hold on! 
What’s that?’’ and reaching down he picked out a piece 
of glass that shone like a coal of fire. 

“I'll keep this bright piece to set in a ring,’’ he said. 

On his way home at night he took it to a jeweler, who ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Why, this is not common glass !’’ and bought it 
from him at a good price, thinking he had discovered a new 
variety of precious stone. The jeweler 
placed it in his show-window, and many 
who saw it there offered him large sums 
for such a wonderful piece of glass. He 
would not sell it, however, for he noticed 
that all his undertakings now prospered. 

‘It is all owing to this rare gem,’’ he 
said. ‘I have nothing else in all my 
store so precious or beautiful.”’ 

Of course, it was Phyllis who was 
sparkling so in this piece of glass, and 
the Pixie was furious to think that he 
had unconsciously raised an Elaine to 
such honor. 


One night the jeweler took the 4d 
‘strange jewel ’’ from his show-window, re, 


and laid it on the counter to exhibit to 
a great man from a distant city. The 
Pixie, beside himself with jealousy, 
leaped on the velvet cushion, and flinging 
the last of the herb leaves and fern seeds, 
which were now a mere light dust, over 
poor Phyllis, said, ‘‘ Be transformed into 
a slip of paper,” again repeating the 


53 


words of the magic spell. He thought nothing could 
make the little piece of paper worthy of honor. Phyllis 
felt herself grow thin. She had become a slip of paper. 
The two gentlemen were astonished at seeing the 
‘‘jewel’’ suddenly disappear before their eyes. At first 
they thought it must have fallen on the floor, and searched 
for it a long time in vain. Then the great man said, ‘‘It 
must have been some rare combination of gases, which 
the action of the atmosphere mysteriously dissolved.”’ 


~ 


HE jeweler could only weep with regret over the loss of 
his treasure. At last the great man, feeling that the 
accident might be partly owing to his having had the 
**jewel’’ placed on the counter, promised to come back 
and pay the jeweler something. 

When he returned next day to fulfill this promise he 
found the jeweler’s little son printing large letters on a 
slip of pretty white paper. 

**T am learning to write,’’ said the boy. ‘‘I could do it 
now if it wasn’t for those round letters. O,and D, and G, 
and C look so much alike, it’s hard to tell ’em apart. 
See if this spells anything ?’’ 

The child had printed the word ‘‘GOD.”’ 

Now, this great man did not love God, and when he 
read that name printed so big and plain by an innocent 
child it made him stop and think. He thought how 
much his life was like the beautiful ‘‘jewel’’ that had so 
suddenly disappeared the night before, and might be 
taken from him at any moment. He thought how much 
he would need his Father in Heaven, if such sudden 
danger and death should be sent him. 

Phyllis, for the slip of paper was she, made the letters 
printed on her look as big and plain as possible. 

‘If I can only be a slip of paper,’’ she thought, ‘‘ why 
I will do the duty of a slip of paper the very best I can.”’ 

The great man had taken her from the child. 

‘You have done very well, indeed,’’ he said to him; 
‘let me keep what you have written.”’ 


AFTER his return to his home in a distant city he told 
his family and friends that he had decided to lead a 

better life ; he showed them the slip of paper that had first 

caused him to think earnestly of the name it contained. 

‘*Let us keep it always,”’ said his wife, ‘‘since it has 
done you so much good.” 

The great man now did many kind and noble deeds, 
making his name as beloved as it had been famous. At 
last he wrote a very beautiful book about Christianity, in 
which he told how all his life had been made happier and 
better by one word printed by a child. He called the 
book, ‘‘ Only a Slip of Paper.’’ 

Many came to look at Phyllis. She was kept under a 
glass case so that all could see without touching her. 

The Pixie was almost frantic with rage. He now 
wanted to entirely destroy the honored Elaine. At last a 
careless servant broke the case, and Phyllis was placed 
in a drawer until a new one could be bought. 

The Pixie had learned how matches are lighted. He 
stole one from a table, and carried it on his shoulder into 
the drawer where Phyllis had been laid. He took the 
match very close to her, and then jumped on it with both 
feet, leaping out before the flame could catch him. Ina 
moment the slip of paper was on fire. The Pixie danced 
in triumph. But when he looked into the drawer again 
he could scarcely believe his eyes, for standing there, look- 
ing at him with a pretty smile, was Phyllis in her natural 
shape, her pet neck and arms, her blue robe, sweet 
face, and rippling golden hair, all as beautiful as ever. 

‘‘T thank you, Mr. Pixie,’’ said she. ‘‘ How did you 
know that sulphur would restore me to my own form ?’’ 

The Pixie said never a word. He felt ashamed to con- 
fess that he had only intended to do her more evil. 

Phyllis hastened to an open window and called softly. 
In another moment a nightingale fluttered down to her, 
and she was borne away homeward upon his pinions. 

‘Well, I'll give up,”’ said the Pixie, rubbing his nose ; 
‘there is no way of getting ahead of an Elaine. They’re 
too good to be hurt by anything a Pixie can do. Some- 
times they almost make me feel like being good myself, 
just to be on the safe side.”’ 





















“SHE SAW A VERY BEAUTIFUL LIGHT WITH 
A LITTLE MAN IN THE MIDDLE OF IT” 
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A YOUNG MAN’S RELIGIOUS LIFE 


T IS clearly apparent, from the letters received 
from young men, that a large number of them 
are in doubt as to Christian living. They desire 
to live earnest, Christian lives, but are inex- 
perienced. To the mature Christian their questions may 
seem trivial. But these young men are neither mature 
nor experienced, Their minds are filled with doubts. 
Some time ago, being impressed with the gravity of 
these conditions, | compiled four questions, taken from 
as many letters written by young men, and submitted 
them to a few leading Christian teachers and divines. 
The questions asked by the young men, and submitted to 
each of the five contributors to this page, are the questions 
shown in the opening article by Dr. Robert Collyer. It 
will be seen that the queries practically ask : What does 
a Christian life mean? What are the essentials of a 
Christian life, and how far do they apply to one’s daily 
vocation? To these questions the following answers 
were made, and they will, | hope, give light to hundreds 
of young men. THe Epiror. 


++? 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER, D. D. 


(Pastor of the Church of the Messiah, New York City) 


| CAN only answer the questious sent me by trying to 
put myself in the place of those who ask them, and 
who stand where the young man I remember with a 
pathetic interest stood some fifty years ago. 

Questions of this tenor came to him, and must be 
answered if he would live his life to some fair purpose, 
and win the ‘‘ well done’’ when he was through, and this 
was the conclusion to which he came : That they must be 
answered by his own conscience set in the light of those 
words from the heart of our Divine Teacher, ‘‘ Even of 
yourselves judge ye not what is right?’’ and of these from 
the heart of Shakespeare : 


“ To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.”’ 


This was the chart and compass by which he has tried to 
steer through the many years with his full share of mis- 
haps on the ocean of our human life. And when, in no 
long time, he joined a church, it was to conclude that this 
must be not alone a profession, but a possession, and he 
must be ‘‘all possessed,’’ as we say in our common 
speech, by a faith in God, which would hold him always 
and everywhere. 

This was the ideal—the vision, shall we call it ?—of a true 
and manful life in the church and in the world. To be 
worth the name this must be a faith which would blend 
with a man’s whole life, as the leaven blends with the 
meal to make it sweet and wholesome through and 
through. And as his day’s work in the world must be 
done at the anvil, for in those early years he did not dream 
of any other, he must show his faith by his works, when 
he would shoe a horse or tire a pair of wagon wheels on 
the weekday, as sincerely and truly as when he met with 
the brotherhood to worship the Most High on Sunday. 
Indeed, more truly, for the worship in the church must 
inspire him for the work he must do in the world, because 
if that were mean and paltry it would make no great 
matter about the prayers and exhortings, though they 
were ever so fine and fervent. 

He must strive, as the Apostle says again, in all 
things to walk honestly, and if, indeed, ‘‘an honest 
man’s the noblest work of God,’ he must be that man. 

This was the young man’s ideal I see through the far 
distance of half a century. He said in his heart, ‘‘ My 
deeds are to myself what the wheels and springs in a time- 

iece are to the hands on the dial : they reveal my inward 
life as it lies open to the world.’’ And I have felt free to 
say so much because I think the young men who have 
asked the questions of the JouRNAL must be close of kin 
to that young fellow in heart and purpose. And so, with 
the fine old pioneer who said, ‘‘ Be sure you are right, and 
then go ahead,”’ I come to the questions. 


sd 


FIRST: As to whether a young man employed on a 

Sunday morning newspaper can be a conscientious 
Christian. I believe he can be, but that must depend on 
the nature and quality of his conscience, and, it may be, of 
his education and training. A friend of mine told me 
that when she went on a visit once to a minister’s house 
in Scotland, where they gave her a great welcome, as she 
was walking in the garden on the Sunday she plucked a 
rose and set it in her belt. They saw what she had done. 
She had broken their Sabbath, and she was a welcome 
guest no longer. They made the place not so hot for her, 
but so freezing cold that she left the manse the first thing 
on Monday morning. That was the Scotch conscience 
which froze my friend out. I would give place to no man 
in my regard for what we have come to call the Holy Day, 
but my Divine Teacher said, ‘‘The Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath,’’ and the Apostle 
writes to the Romans, ‘‘One man esteemeth one day 


‘ above another: another esteemeth every day alike. Let 


every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” Jesus 
set no great store on the Sabbath Day as it was kept by 
the stricter sects in His own nation. We can only find 
Him once in a synagogue on such a day, and He justified 
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His disciples when they walked in the fields on the 
Sabbath Day and plucked the ears of corn. 

He held this to be the truth also, and made His words 
good by His deeds: that works of necessity, as well as of 
mercy, may always be done on the Holy Day, so-called, 
and gladly allowed by our common consent. 


* 


ECOND: Now, whether a young man can be an actor 

and yet a Christian, | answer that I could be an actor 

and yet a Christian, for | know those who are both. The 

stage cannot be incompatible with a Christian life, or else 

such men and women as | hold in my mind and heart 

would not be the men and women they are—noble and 
pure, and held in reverence by all who know them. 

I waive the question here of the evils which dog the 
stage, and speak only of the good. The drama, in the 
finest and best sense, ranges with the best beside in its 
influence over the human heart, touching the fountains 
of smiles and of tears. Leta young man see to it, then, 
that he will do no devil’s work on the stage, but only 
what is good and true, and he may be a good Christian. 


+ 


HIRD: The next young man says he has to support 
his mother by earning his living in a drug store, 
where he must necessarily work on Sundays. Does that 
make a Christian life impossible, he wonders. Let us 
change the tenor of this question, and answer it Scotch 
fashion by asking another close of kin to it. I am a 
physician, and must answer the calls of my patients on 
Sunday as on the weekday, or they may die. Does that 
make a Christian life impossible? Now would it not be 
impossible for my physician even to pretend to be a 
Christian if he said, ‘‘I will see no sick man, nor woman, 
nor child, on a Sunday, because that is the Holy Day’’? 
Well, any young man’s work in the drug store is as sacred 
and imperative as that of the doctor. He is there to 
answer promptly to the calls which are made for help and 
healing on the stored treasure there, and his conscience 
must assure him that the holy Son of God, who would 
heal on the Sabbath Day, stands with him in that drug 
store, shoulder to shoulder, and heart to heart, and that 
he can be no Christian if he deserts his post. 

Fourth: The next young man asks pointedly, ‘‘ How 
far can I enter into amusements which the doctrines of 
some of our churches oppose, and yet lead a Christian 
life? 1 play dance music, for example, as a profession.’’ 
Now, there are dances and dances, as there are plays and 
plays, and if it be my calling to play dance music | must 
draw the line for myself where and for what I will play. 
There are dances innocent as those of little children in 
the meadows on a summer day, and dances full of riot 
and confusion. No question of a living can justify the 
Christian conscience in serving these last. 


+ 


HESE seem to be the best answers I can make to the 
questions sent me as I sit on the snow line and see 
the young man in the far-away who must find the chart 
and the compass. How far he has failed to make good 
his ideal of fifty years ago can only be knéwn to himself 
and the Most High. But that was a wise word which a 
great and good man said, ‘‘ Whoever is quite satisfied has 
reached his highest line, and will make no farther 
advance.’’ And so man’s highest destiny is not to be 
dissatisfied, but forever unsatisfied touching all that is 
noblest and the best. ROBERT COLLYER. 


*-¢ 
HIS EMINENCE, CARDINAL GIBBONS 


(Archbishop of Baltimore) 


T® obligations and duties of the Christian life are not 

all external. They are mainly material, and must pro- 
ceed from the heart. There is no virtue in one’s daily 
actions unless it be first established in the soul, and is 
only an external expression of the soul’s convictions or 
prolongation of heartfelt sentiments. Yet the external 
practice of Christian virtues, and the performance of 
Christian duties, pertain to the integrity, if not to the essen- 
tial character, of the Christian life. The interior senti- 
ments soon perish without external expression, as life 
and bodily powers become extinct without due and 
proper exercise or employment. 

However, as the external duties are not absolutely, and 
under all circumstances, essential, they vary both in 
number and frequency, according to environments and 
opportunities. business man cannot do all that a 
clergyman is expected to do; a man in trade not what a 
man in leisure can accomplish; nor a man of the world 
all that is possible and easy to one who keeps himself 
from society. But all, no matter where, no matter what 
their engagements and secular pursuits, how little or how 
much time they can call their own, can and are obliged 
to perform daily acts of prayer and religion, and accom- 
plish many duties of virtue and charity. There is no 
condition of life which is incompatible with the dictates, 
and principles, and precepts of the Christian life. Every 
one cannot be a monk or a nun; every one cannot spend 
long hours in prayer, nor attend all the church services. 
But with a little determination and an earnest will even 
the most occupied and the busiest can accomplish some- 
thing, and often much, in this direction. 

The influence of Christian virtue, or Christian perfec- 
tion, since to every man is said, ‘‘ Be you therefore per- 
fect, as also your Heavenly Father is perfect,’’ must be 
carried into the marts of trade, and into the counting- 
room, into the work-shop and on the stage. Music, art, 
professions are no bars to its workings. Everywhere 
can we repress our tendencies, curb our passions and 
master our desires and inclinations. Some, indeed, have 
greater temptations than others ; many have severe and 
grave obstacles to overcome and serious difficulties to 
encounter, while others have but a few, and those com- 
paratively light. But God ‘‘ will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that which you are able: but will make 
also with temptation issue, that you may be able to bear it.”’ 

It is required that a man be strong, courageous, deter- 
mined, earnest and active. We can always succeed if 
our will be right. We are the arbiters of our own 
destinies, and our own wills condemn us or raise us to 
the skies. God will help him who helps himself, and 
every man can be honest, upright, pure and conscientious 
if he so wills and determines, in spite of any and all 
temptations and circumstances. There are many, very 
many, such in every rank and walk of human life. That 
there are not more is due to the lack of individual effort 
and energy. J. CARDINAL GIBBONS. 
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REV. W. S. RAINSFORD, D. D. 


(Rector of St. George's Church, New York City) 


T= Apostles were Jews ; they could not go even into 
the house of a Greek or Roman without breaking 
what they conceived to be God’s law. They could not 
eat with them ; to engage in any business intercourse was 
strictly forbidden. Therefore, even after Pentecost, God 
had to send a vision to Saint Peter, to show him that he 
was wrong in counting certain things, habits and people 
as evil in themselves. They were not evil, for God had 
made them all. 

Again, the Christians in Rome were troubled, years 
after this, by the same questions, and we find Saint Paul 
writing tothem: ‘'I know, and am persuaded by the Lord 
Jesus, that there is nothing unclean of itself: but to him 
that esteemeth anything te be unclean, to him it is unclean.”’ 

Here, then, is the root principle of the Christian life. 
A Christian can do anything, go anywhere, so long as he 
knows in his heart he is trying to live like Jesus Christ, 
and to make the world the sort of world Jesus would 
like it to be. That is, not a world without business or 
pleasure, but one in which all those various agencies, 
necessary to our active, many-sided life, were making 
for good, not for evil. 

Hence, of course, a young man can work on a Sunday 
newspaper and be a Christian. He can put in his best 
work on the paper, just as he would in the Sunday- 
school or church meeting. Just as a young man can 
be an actor and live a Christian life. One might as 
well ask, ‘Can I be a business man or a lawyer?”’ 
simply because there are business men who are over- 
reaching, or because there are lawyers who aid their 
clients sometimes to break the law. 

As to a young man’s amusements, every one must 
judge for himself. We are not our own masters: Christ 
is our master. Christians sometimes denounce amuse- 
ments that do no harm, that, as Saint Paul says, are not 
by any means wrong in themselves. Yet, at the same 
time, they will connive at business methods that they 
know in their hearts are dishonest or unrighteous. If 
a man’s heart is corrupt he will breathe contamination 
at a prayer-meeting as truly as at a ball. If he makes 
room in his heart for Christ he will be like the water- 
spider that even on the bottom of the muddy pond carries 
its own little diving-bell of pure water with it. 

W. S. RAINSFORD. 
*eF 


MR. DWIGHT L. MOODY 


Sheree’ are one or two principles which apply directly 
to the frequent difficulties which meet the Christian 
young man. In Sunday labor there is a certain amount 
of work that must be done on Sunday, both for the 
needs and health of a community. But even in necessary 
work it should be dispatched as quickly as possible, and 
not be used as an excuse for unnecessary work. 

When the Lord ordained a day of rest it was for man’s 
best interests, physically, mentally and spiritually, and 
any man who barters the day of rest to gratify the selfish 
interests of another is always the loser. Man needs for 
the welfare of his soul, as well as his body, at least one 
day in seven to devote to its special needs. I know, from 
personal experience, that no man can work seven days in 
the week, not even in religious work, and do the best 
work he is capable of, either for God or man. And I 
have no right to take from my neighbor what | prize myself. 

In the choice of a business, I believe that the great 
principle of retribution, as well as that of the Golden 
Rule, should be considered. It is always folly for a man 
to be engaged in any business that brings degradation to 
others, for he will bring a curse into his own life thereby. 
A man cannot afford to sow seeds of deviltry, for disgrace 
and sorrow are the inevitable harvests. 

I have always found that any young person who truly 
seeks “‘ first the Kingdom of God, and His righteousness,”’ 
has little time or inclination for so-called doubtful amuse- 
ments. And in an experience of over forty years I have 
never known a person who made the Kingdom of God his 
first thought, ae was ever at a loss for direction. The 
trouble is that men are tempted by the world’s allure- 
ments, and try to make themselves believe that they are 
unable to withstand the current of popular opinion. But 
I wouldn’t give much for a man who isn’t willing to have 
principles that cost him something. The very fact that 
the desecration of the Sabbath in their business duties, or 
the question of their occupation or amusements is con- 
stantly annoying them, is proof that they do not believe 
that they are consistent with their faith. What young 
men want to-day, I truly believe, is not so much convic- 
tion as courage. D. L. Moopy. 


*tF 
REV. JOHN WATSON, D. D. (“IAN MACLAREN”) 


(Pastor of the Sefton Presbyterian Church, Liverpool) 


HRIST did not come to cramp any one’s manhood: He 
came to broaden it. He did not come to destroy 
our manhood: He came to fulfill it. A thoroughgoing 
Christian is a man with a stronger reason, kinder heart, 
firmer will, and richer imagination than his fellows,—one 
who has attained to his height in Christ. A bigot, or a 
prig, or a weakling is a half-developed Christian, one not 
yet arrived at full age. 

What ought a Christian to read? Every book which 
feeds the intellect. Where ought he to go? Every place 
where the moral atmosphere is pure and bracing. What 
ought he to do? Everything that will make character. 
Religion is not negative, a giving up this or that, but 
positive, a getting and a possessing. If a man will be 
content with nothing but the best thought, best work, 
best friends, best environment, he need not trouble about 
avoiding the worst. The good drives out the bad. There 
are two ways of lighting a dark room: one is to attack 
the darkness with candles; the other is to open the 
shutters and let in the light. When light comes, darkness 
goes. There are two ways of forming character: one is 
to conquer our sins, the other is to cultivate the opposite 
virtues. The latter plan is best because it is surest—the 
virtue replaces the sin. 

Christianity is not a drill: it is life, full, free, radiant 
and rejoicing. What a young man should do is not to 
vex himself about his imperfections, but to fix his mind 
on the bright image of Perfection; not to weary his soul 
with rules, but to live with Christ as one liveth with a 
friend. There is one way to complete manhood, and 
that is, fellowship with Jesus Christ. 

IAN MACLAREN. 
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VIEW FROM THE PARLOR, LOOKING TOWARD THE HALLWAY 


AN $1800 CITY 


BRICK HOUSE 


$1800 IN MOST CITIES: FROM $1800 TO $2400 ANYWHERE IN AMERICA 
By the Fournal’s Special Architect 


This is the fifth of the series of “The Ladies’ Home Journal’s Model Homes of 


Moderate Cost.” 
engaged by the Journal for this work. 


Each house plan is the work of a celebrated architect, exclusively 
He is the most skillful originator of moderate- 


cost houses in America, and these plans represent the careful study of years. 


All the designs in this series belong exclusively to the Journal. 


The management 


can vouch for the absolute accuracy and practicability of the plans and figures. 
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HERE is no reason why a small 
house should be built of the same 
material as a palace or a public 
building. It is a vulgar désire to 
be something which one is not, that leads 
to mest of the architectural mistakes we 
see. An example of modesty in building 
is hardly ever to be seen. There is neither 
sense nor beauty in the use of smooth, 
close-jointed bricks in town houses, as 
their only effect is to destroy the built 
look of the wall and make it utterly unin- 
teresting. Realizing this many plunge into 
mottled bricks of all colors for the front, 
and usually run out of money, necessitating 
the use of cheaper bricks for the sides and 
rear, and all this when the cheapest hard 
bricks if laid up with dark headers would 
make the very best and most artistic wall 
that one could build. If a break in color 
is desired why not use good old-fashioned 
pebble-dash or stucco ? 


+ 


S A RULE our city houses are faulty in 
their interior arrangement, the best 
part of the lower story being given up to 
a parlor, which is seldom used, instead of 
devoting the space to a living-room. To 
remedy this defect I have endeavored to 
present in practical shape a house for a 
town or city lot, and to show what may 
be done with common materials in the 
construction of a comfortable home. 

The vestibule is forced back, allowing 
the step platform to come under cover of 
the arched entrance, and giving a corner 
lookout from the reception-room or parlor 
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‘First- Floor. 


which will do much to obviate the shut-in, 
cramped feeling of the average front room. 
The reception-room is shortened up to a 
cozy length, and the rear of it shut off by 
an arch or door forming a small library or 


‘Second: Floor: 


sewing-room, making a useful and attract- 
ive feature of what is usually waste space. 
A small brick fireplace adds to the useful- 
ness and comfort of the room. By bring- 
ing the chimney to the front something is 
added to what is usually a plain sky line. 
The dining-room is widened 
and made lighter by a shal- 
low bay-window, which 
steals some light from the 
rear of the lot, and may at 


times capture a_ vagrant ' t 
breeze as well. In this part rs +1 
of the house, which is nec- mm a r4 
essarily narrow, I have a 
tried to so arrange the parts = } 
as to give the best air, light ae 
and working convenience & 


possible under the unfor- 
tunate circumstances of a 
cramped, shut-in place, such 
as a closely-built row of 
houses necessitates. 


+ 


T SEEMS wiser in a small 
house to aim at as many 
rooms as possible on the 
sleeping floor. It is better 
for the members of the 
family to live separately in 
small rooms than to be 
huddled together in one 
large one. There are four 
rooms and a bath on the 
second floor, the front room 
large enough for a family 
room, and the others small 
but convenient. A 
linen-closet adds much 
to the convenience of 
the house. 

A house of this kind 
can in many localities 
be finished in chestnut 
for a small advance 
over pine, thus doing 
away with the work of 
scrubbing paint, and 
showing less of the 
wear and tear that will 
become apparent in 
close quarters. 

The exterior of the 
house may be of hard brick laid 
Flemish bond in the first story and 
of plaster above, with the woodwork 
painted a cream white. 


+ 


HE use of these rough bricks will be 

opposed by builders, as they do 

not make an even, smooth job, and 

are a little troublesome to lay, but 

the best of the old Colonial work was 
done in just such bricks. 

In small city houses, galvanized 
iron, especially when sanded in so- 
called imitation of stone, should be 
avoided. The simpler the detail of 
small work can be made, the better, 
and half of the money usually spent 
on undesirable ornament would tile 
that part of the roof which shows 
to the street, and this, by raising the 
roof some distance above the ceiling at the 
front, will make a good air space above 
the ceiling, and render the house much 
cooler in summer, something which is 
greatly to be desired in a city house. 
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UCH can be done in papering to lighten 
and make cheerful the interior of 
these narrow city houses. By the use of 4 
rather bright, almost canary, yellow paper, 
and a cream-white ceiling, [ have seen the 
dining-room of one of these houses lifted 
out of the dullness common to such rooms. 
I shall show a still smaller and cheaper 
brick house in a future issue of the JouRNAL, 
but a house built in city limits, where the 
use of brick or stone is compulsory, will 
always cost more than a frame house. 

I give here two estimates for building 
this house with stucco front and orna- 
mental plaster gable, tile roof front, two 
stories, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, with 
g-inch party walls, ina substantial manner : 
Excavation, stone and brick 

I TEE o 6nchbe veacse-ce sess nenensers 
Lumber, millwork, roofing and painting.... 758.00 
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Se, EE, Gs vaniecs sins coed onsesens 


, plaster and 


$2337.00 

This is for stock mouldings and finish. 
The first floor and hall can be finished in 
chestnut throughout, except kitchen, for 


You Can 


| amels and Enameling,”’ 
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Make Yours 
Just as Nice 


A postal request for our booklet, ‘* En- 
will enable you to 


| learn how easily, cheaply and beautifully 


about $75 additional, in bright varnish ; in | 


red oak, first floor and hall, bright varnish, 
for $100 additional. The cost can also be 
reduced b 
expensive features of the front and inte- 
rior, plumbing and hardware, as per ac- 
companying estimate. 


Excavation, stone and masonry, brick and 
laying, cut stone, plastering and cement 
BE o.ntsm cc uvanvilenscgesssekets > dieta can ee 

Lumber, carpenter work, millwork.......... 635.00 

Hardware, painting and glazing, mantels 
EE ps 06 adh robe eas ease pn cvaeeeeee | 

Plumbing, heating and range work, metal 
SEE ¥4-c00s sbaseecsee8 j 


228.50 


287.00 








$1800.50 


*eF 


COMPLETE PLANS FOR BUILDING THIS HOUSE 


Architects usually charge from $50 to 
$100 for the complete building plans for a 
house. Naturally, to a person building an 
$1800 house, such an outlay is consider- 
able. Hence the services of an architect 
are often dispensed with. To supply this 
want The Ladies’ Home Journal, owning 
the plans of this house, will furnish to any 
of its readers the complete building plans 
of the house here described for five dollars 
($5), postpaid. These plans cover all 


o 
wx 





* aaa: 


THE EXTERIOR OF THE $1800 HOUSE HERE DESCRIBED 


details and specifications. 
not intended, in any respect, to compete 
with nor interfere with the work of archi- 
tects. To the Journal there is no profit 
in these plans: the offer is simply made to 
help its readers in their desires to build 
artistic homes. 

The plans and descriptions of model 
homes published in the Journal have been : 


‘“*A Model Suburban House ” (costing from $2000 
to $2500), in July, 1897, Journal. 

*“* A House for a 30-Foot Front Lot”’ (costing from 
$2200 to $2600), in September, 1897, Journal. 
‘*A $2200 House for a Small Square Lot,’’ in 

November, 1897, Journal. 
‘“‘ A House for a Thousand Dollars,’’ in December 
1897, Journal, and 


**An $1800 City Brick House,”’ 


; in January, 1898, 
ournal. 


The working plans and complete details 
and specifications for any of these five 
houses can be had by any person sending 
five dollars ($5) to the Art Bureau of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Orders for plans 
of houses other than those mentioned 
above cannot be filled. 


cutting some of the more 


| C. IN STAMPS 
2 board Parlor, 


This offer is 


bath-tubs, foot-baths, sinks, articles of 
furniture, willow, earthen and metal ware 
may be finished by the use of 


NEAL’S ENAMELS 


Enameled metal samples, to be tested in boiling 
water, sent free to every inquirer. 






Address 


Detroit, 
Dep't A 


Mich. 


will secure a card- 
Dining-room, Bed- 


room and Kitchen Suit FOR THE CHILDREN 


CHEERFULNESS 


Any day, wet or cold, hot or dry, is 
pleasant to the thoroughly healthy man or 
woman. We have within ourselves, the 
power to make our days cheerful or dis- 
agreeable. We do not depend upon the 
condition of the sky or atmosphere, for 
when one is perfectly poised, physically 
and mentally, the days go by as a dream 
of comfort, whether they be dark or sunny. 

Our goal should be health. Mental health 
is a strong element to bring about physical 
health, but ill health can be, and is, set up 





| by the use of elements contained in food 


and drink that do not conform to the wants 
of Nature. 


We are inclined to the use of narcoties 


| and stimulants for their temporary deaden- 


ing or quickening of the nervous system 
and the heart, but these unnatural things 
bring about serious conditions; for in- 
stance, the pulse of the coffee drinker or 
tobacco user, shows derangement (either 
little or great) of the heart. This trouble 
is ordinarily coupled with stomach and 
some other difficulties. 

The ones who see clearly the advantage 
in business, home and society, of a perfect 
condition of mental and physical health, 
will not require urging to have them aban- 
don articles of food or drink that prevent 
the accomplishment of the desired end. 

The leaving off of coffee for ten days, 
and the use of Postum Food Coffee in its 
stead, will demonstrate the value of the 
above suggestion and the fact that Postum 
furnishes brain and body with well-selected 
food elements which go to rebuild the daily 
disintegration, while at the same time, 
Postum furnishes a delicious beverage if 
one be particular to know that after boiling 
commences, it is allowed to continue boil- 
ing fifteen minutes. This is necessary to 
obtain the food elements and the proper 
taste. * ” os 

Postum is the only Cereal Coffee yet dis- 
covered with a coffee taste, that is pure and 
free from low-grade coffee or other drugs. 





About half the lamp-chim- 
neys in use are Macbeth’s. 
All the trouble comes of 


the other half. 
But go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





COST TO BUILD 
COMPLETE 











Plans consiet of seven sheets to large scale, 
complete specitications, full size details, bill 
of materials. cole blank contract 
Send 26 ets. for hook of designs. 

15 N. 7th 


Cottage Plan Co. St. Louie, Me. 


Artistic 
Homes 


A booklet of 262 designs for 
25 cents, including views of 
houses, interiors, plans of 
hich aud low cost houses with 


NEW EDITION, 


 acheme, 
and bond 






















cost, ete 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
Architect, Wainwright Bldg. 
St. Louls, Mo. 


1 Can Help You Accomplish It 
weHOMPoBUILD vgn an Se ale 


44 working drawings insure a w 
iin PERSO 
A 





NALITY expenditure of your funds. 
What vou pay for plans is of no 
c —) consideration, if you obtain the 
: A best solution of the problem. 
A My contributions to Tug Lapras’ 
= 29) Home JoumNat are examples of 124 
; “<2 studies in my mew book, giv- 
rv 4 ing plans, sizes, views and costs 

i, ba “a of iy Price en Booklet 
m of 16 designs, cents. 

GUARANTEED COST P= S) 


W. J. KEITH, Arch’t 
IN MPLS $3000 Cee Lumber Ex,, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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GROWING THE AZA 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





AND AMARYLLIS 


By Eben E. Rexford 


T HOLIDAY and Easter time 

the Azalea is one of our 
most popular flowers. 
Thousands of plants are 
on sale in all our large 
cities, for presentation to 
flower-loving friends and 
for house and church deco- 
ration. ‘The plants ‘are 
generally two or three years old, have a 
profuse crop of flowers, and are so ex- 
tremely beautiful that it is quite natural for 
their delighted owners to wish to utilize 
them, after the blooming period is over, 
for another season. 

But little is known about the care 
and culture required by them, and under 
the management of the amateur they are 
almost sure to disappoint. They will live, 
it is true, but generally in anything but a 
flourishing condition, and not one in a 
hundred—perhaps | would be warranted 
in saying not one in a thousand—will pro- 
duce a flower the second year. 

y 
NECESSITY FOR WARMTH AND MOISTURE 


Bees cause of failure is wrong treatment 
after the plant is po its flowering 
period. It hasan annual period of growth, 
and this follows closely the flowering 
season. Indeed, it generally begins before 
the plant has ceased to bloom. At this 
stage of its existence it is very important 
that it should be given more warmth than 
it received when in flower. It should be 
showered daily, warmth and moisture 
causing it to put forth branches and de- 
velop them vigorously. If neglected at 
this time—as it usually is—the growth will 
be slow and imperfect, and a poor founda- 
tion be secured for flowers in the coming 
season. Future success depends upon the 
treatment the plant gets at this period. 
When in bloom it is well to keep it ina 
rather cool room. Its flowers will last for 
a long time in a low temperature, but in a 
very warm one, such as we generally have 
in the house, the beautiful blossoms will be 
comparatively short-lived. 


- 
WHEN THE FLOWERING TIME IS OVER 


S SOON as flowering is over remove 
the plant to a warmer place, and begin 
a series of daily shower-baths. Do this 
in the morning, when the temperature is 
rising, and see that the sun does not 
shine on the plant until its foliage is dry. 
At the same time, be very careful about 
watering the plant. It has roots finer than 
the finest thread—indeed, the roots are 
hair-like in their fineness—and these are 
produced in such quantities that they form 
a mass in the centre of the pot through 
which the water finds it difficult to pene- 
trate. Unless they are supplied with 
moisture all through the mass the plant is 
imperfectly nourished, and a weak devel- 
opment results. 

Very often the failure of water to pene- 
trate this mass causes the plant to drop 
its leaves, and when this takes place you 
might as well throw your specimen away. 
If this occurs during the summer or fall you 
may be sure that you will get no flowers 
in winter, because the Azalea sets its buds 
months before they are developed into 
flowers, therefore it is very important that 
from the time buds are formed until they 
are developed thé plant should receive no 
check. It must not be allowed to suffer 
from lack of moisture at its roots. To 
guard against this it is well to run a wire, 
or a knitting-needle, through the mass of 
roots from all sides at least once a week. 


° 
THE AZALEA WILL NOT STAND NEGLECT 


‘Tas you form little channels for the water 
which you apply, and the danger of dry- 
ing outis avoided. It will not be necessary 
to shower a plant daily after it has com- 
pleted its annual growth. This will gener- 
ally be by May or June. Then it can be 
put out-of-doors for the summer. Give it 
a cool, airy place, where it will receive the 
sun at least half the day, and be sure—be 
very sure—to see that the soil in the pot is 
never allowed to get dry. On this depends 
success. Neglect it now, and no amount 
of after-treatment can make up for your 
failure to give it the daily, constant atten- 
tion it requires. Most plants can be neg- 
lected at times without any great danger 
of permanent injury. By taking them in 
hand after a time they may be restored to 
health. But such treatment will not an- 
swer with the Azalea, because, as has been 
said, its buds are formed: early in the 
season, and any neglect or wrong treat- 
ment is almost certain to blast them and 
cause them to drop. This fact is not gen- 
erally understood, and ignorance of this 
peculiarity of the plant leads to the treat- 
ment which results in failure. It is getting 
ready for flowering through all the months 
when it seems to be standing still, and it is 
most important it should receive good care. 





WHEN PUTTING THE PLANTS IN POTS 

[§ POTTING plants received from a florist 

do not use pots more than one or two 
sizes larger than the ball of earth contain- 
ing the roots of the plants. The florists, 
as a general thing, turn the plants out of 
the pots in which they have been grown, 
and wrap the roots with sphagnum or 
excelsior when they send them out in fall. 
The roots hold this soil so firmly together 
that there is little danger of its crumbling 
from them, and there is, therefore, little 
danger of injury to the plants by shipment. 
When you pot a plant, crowd the soil down 
very firmly between the ball of earth in 
which it has been growing and the pot in 
which you put it, first providing good 
drainage. Then pot the plant low—that 
is, let the earth at the edge of the pot be 
higher than it is in the centre. This pre- 
vents water from running away from the 
base of the plant, and helps to keep the 
soil moist at the place where moisture is 
most needed for the plant's growth. 


7 
THE GREATEST ENEMY OF THE AZALEA 


ae principal enemy of the Azalea, in the 
parlor or living-room, is the red spider. 
This pest flourishes in warm, dry atmos- 
pheres, and if care is taken to shower the 
plants frequently, and they are kept in a 
moderately cool room, it will not be likely 
to trouble them much. Should you notice 
a yellowing of the foliage, or that it is 
falling off, examine the plants carefully. 
If you discover little red-brown specks on 
the lower side of the foliage, or tiny webs, 
you may be sure that the spider is at work. 
ae showering will not rout him after 
he has obtained such a foothold. Give 
the plants a bath in water heated to a 
temperature of one hundred and twenty 
degrees. Dip them, being careful to have 
the entire head covered, and allow them 
to remain under water for about a minute. 
Then remove them, and after half an hour 
has elapsed give them another dipping. 
In this way you can get rid of the spider 
without injury to the plants. Attention to 
showering after that will generally prevent 
him from renewing his attack. 


+ 
FINEST VARIETIES OF THE AZALEA 


HERE are so many magnificent varieties 
of the Azalea that it would be useless 

to attempt to say which are finest. All 
are good. Could I have but one class, 
however, I would choose the whites, as 
the flowers of this section are of the high- 
est type of loveliness and purity. I would 
not advise any one to get small plants and 
attempt to grow them on to flowering size 
in the house. It is better to buy plants of 
blooming size which have been developed 
by the experienced florist. The time to 
buy them is from November on. Plants 
with a compact, bushy head, a foot or 
more across, well set with buds, can be 
bought for a dollar. Large plants, three 
feet across, may cost three or four dollars, 
but they are well worth the money asked 
for them. Such a plant, in full bloom, 
will be a perfect mass of flowers, and will 
be a source of delight for weeks. There 
are single and double varieties. I con- 
sider the single sorts finest, as the beauty 
of the flower, and its markings, is shown 
to better advantage than in the double 
flower, but many would consider the flower 
improved by a multiplication of its petals. 


7. 
HOW TO PLANT THE AMARYLLIS 


T= Amaryllis is another flower that 
amateurs attempt to grow, generally 
with unsatisfactory results. These failures 
are brought about, as in the case of the 
Azalea, from wrong treatment. The pecul- 
iarities of the plant are not understood. 
Generally an Amaryllis is considered to be 
something closely akin to the Calla, and 
gets about the same treatment. The re- 
sult is leaves, but no flowers. Now the 
two plants are not at all alike, and the 
treatment that would suit one is precisely 
what would not suit the other. 

The Amaryllis is a bulbous plant, like 
the Hyacinth and Tulip, and in structure 
is similar to the Onion. It should be 
planted in a pot on the surface of the soil, 
not under it, as is frequently done. Its 
roots are put forth from the base of the 
bulb, at the centre, precisely as in the case 
of the Onion, and any amateur who desires 
to grow the Amaryllis, and wants an 
object-lesson in planting it, can get a good 
one by going into the vegetable garden 
and taking a look at the Onion-bed in 
September. Plant your Amaryllis in the 
same manner that you see the Onion grow- 
ing there. Do not use a large pot. Six 
and seven inch pots are much better for a 
bulb of ordinary size—three inches or 
thereabouts across—than larger ones. Let 
the soil for the Amaryllis be a rich, light 
loam, which is better than leaf-mould, and 
suits the plant in every particular. 


SOIL AND DRAINAGE FOR THE AMARYLLIS 
F THE soil is inclined to harden and 
become firm on the application of 
water, and remain so, mix in a liberal 
amount of coarse sand. Let there be 
enough to make the compost friable. You 
can tell about this by taking a quantity of 
it in the hand, and squeezing it firmly 
together. If, when pressure is removed, 
it falls apart it is about right. If the soil 
is not naturally rich use as a fertilizer 
some old, well-decomposed cow manure. 
One-fourth of the compost can be made 
up of this kind of fertilizer. 

Provide the best of drainage for each 
pot. Let there be, at least, three inches of 
coarse material in the bottom of each seven- 
inch pot. Overwatering the Amaryllis 


| 


almost invariably leads to decay of the | 


feeding roots at the base of the bulb. 
+ 
THE SLOW GROWTH OF THE AMARYLLIS 


WiHeN you first pot your bulb, water it 

well, and then set it away in a quiet 
corner to get a start. It may be weeks 
before you see any signs of growth. But 
wait patiently. Keep the soil simply 
moist, and do not attempt to hasten 
matters by the application of liquid fer- 
tilizers. A doing that you do something 
that is quite likely to result in the lasting 
injury of your plant. 

It is not often the case that an Amaryllis 
blossoms immediately after planting. 
Most generally it will have a period of 
growth, followed by one of rest. When 
the second growing period sets in there 
may be a production of flowers, but in most 
cases a plant will not bloom in less than a 
year after it has been potted. It takes that 
time to become fully established. 


* 
THE GROWING AND THE RESTING PERIODS 


|F YOUR plant starts out by making a 
growth of foliage give an application of 
liquid manure once a week if you think it 
is needed. If the soil in which the bulb 
is planted was rich at planting time no 
stimulant will be needed 
period of growth. 
while growth is taking place. But as soon 
as leaves cease to be produced, gradually 
withhold the supply of water, and allow 
the plant to get somewhat dry during its 
resting spell—not dust-dry by any means, 
but dry in comparison with the condition 


| in either 1896 or 1897. 


for the first | 
Keep the soil moist | 


of the soil while growth is being made. | 


The importance and necessity for this 
treatment may be better understood when 
I say that the Amaryilis has a growing 


period and a resting period, and in order | 


to meet the full requirements of the plant 
—and this we must do in order to attain 
the full measure of success with it—it is 
very essential that each period should be 
made as perfect as_ possible. When 
growth is taking place encourage it to 
the fullest extent. When this is com- 


pleted allow the plant to rest, and see that | 


its rest is not interfered with. Generally 


the treatment is the same the year through, | 


and the poor plant is never allowed a 
resting spell. 
application of water keeps it growing, or 
trying to grow, all the time, and the 
natural consequence is a weak, unhealthy 
plant which seldom flowers. But if aoch 


The free and continuous | 


alternating period of growth and rest is | 


made in accordance with the requirements 
of the plant, success may be expected. 


+ 
WHEN THE FLOWER STALK APPEARS 


Ogee the first sign of renewed 
growth will be the appearance of a 
flower stalk. This will be put up from 
between the leaves produced at the last 
growing spell. As soon as itis discovered 
—and always keep close watch of your 
plants while resting—increase the supply of 
water. If fertilizers are needed, in your 
opinion, give them now, beginning with 
weak doses. Pretty soon new leaves will 
be developed, the growth of these and the 
flower stalk going on together. By the 
time the flowers have developed and faded, 
the growth of this period will most likely 
have been completed, and the yellowing 
of the older leaves—the leaves of a former 
growth—will indicate the desire of the 
plant for another period of rest. Then 
withhold water gradually, as before, and 
let the plant rest as long as it wants to. 
By giving fertilizers at each period of 
growth the bulb is kept strong and vigor- 
ous, and each crop of flowers is provided 
for in advance, as the buds which will 
develop when the next period of growth 
takes place are formed at this period. 

It will not be necessary to repot your 
bulbs very often if the soil is kept rich by 
the use of fertilizers. Repotting should 
be avoided as much as possible, because 
a very little disturbance of the roots will 
be likely to result in a failure of the pro- 
duction of flowers for some months. If 
repotting becomes necessary, slip the plant 
out of its old pot very carefully ; set the 
entire mass of earth in a pot a size or two 
larger without breaking it apart, and 
crumble fine soil in about it until the pot 
is full. Settle this by watering well, never 
by crowding it down, as by doing that the 
roots might be broken or crushed. In this 
way it is possible to shift the plant without 
seriously interfering with it. Do this at 
the beginning of a growing period. 
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“FROM OUR GROUNDS TO YOURS” 


is our new business slogan, and one of its meanings 
is that as our Seeds are No Longer Supplied to 
Dealers, we are enabled to selil all consumers 
direct, the 


* BEST SEEDS IN THE WORLD 


at lower prices than ever, and in most cases deliver 


them Free to any part of the United States. 


Peter Henderson & Co.'s Seeds may be 


obtained 
either by direct purchase at our stores in New York, 
or by ordering from our New Manual for ee. 
which will be sent by January 15th, without appli- 
cation, to all patrous who bought from us direct 
This Manual will also be sent 
free to any one applying by Letter, who will men- 
tion the name of the local dealer from whom they 
bought our Seeds any time during the last two 
years. To all others this magnificent book, every 
one of which costs us 30 cents to place in your 
hands, will be sent FF E on receipt of 10 cts. 
(stamps) to cover postage. Every 
copy weighs a pound, its 200 pages are beautifully 
illustrated with the best varieties in Seeds, Plants, 
etc., and is supplemented by 6 artistic colored plates, 
all bound in a cover of a most unique and beautiful 
design. Send for it at once in either of the ways we 
suggest, and see for yourself whether we have ex- 
aggerated in any detail. Postal card applications 
receive no attention. 


PETERHENDERSON.Co. 
35337 CORTLANDT St NEW YORK. 


"BURPEE'S 
Farm Annual for 1898 


3 THE LEADING 4 
} AMERICAN SEED CATALOGUE = 


_ A Handsome Book or 144 pages, 


, brighter and better than ever 


“Tells the Plain Truth abou 


. the best seeds that grow. . 
> Exclusive Novelties of unusual merit 
a Mailed Free i 


to all who write for it 


LW. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 


1s ceps FLOWERS buts 
fe For 25¢, pais” 


For 2c. we will send the 

following collection of 

EEDS and BULH&, 

All large packets and 

0004 blooming bulbs. 

Pkt. Chinese Lantern, 
bright scarlet. 

1 * Weeping Palm. 

1 “* New Giant Aster, 

white. 

1 “ Verbena, mixed 

Newand Dwarf. 

3“ Pansy, red, white 

and blue. 

1 “ Butterfly Orchid, 
for Pot Culture, a 
mass Of bloom sum- 
mer and winter. 
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BEGONIA 


1 Pkt. Sweet Pea, scarlet. 1 Pkt. Lavender, delight- 
1 “ Petunia, variegated. fully fragrant. 
1 “ Japanese Morning|1 “ ‘Tokio Chrysanthe- 


Glory, beautiful. mum (novelty ). 

* California Vidlet, 1 “ Myosotis, beautiful 
flowers 2 inches. Forget-me-nots. 

1 Bulb onia, 1 Gloxinia, 2 Hyacinth Lily, white, 


-_ 


hardy, 1 Tuberose, variegated, 15 Oxalis, whe ink. 
15 Packets Seeds and 20 Bulbs in all for 25c., 
together witb our illustrated catalogue. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N.Y. 





grow paying crops because they're fresh 
and always the best. For sule every- 
where. Refuse substitutes. Stick to 
Ferry’s Seeds and prosper. 

1898 Seed Annual free. Write for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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We give $100 in Cash Prizes for 
the largest flowers grown from 
| our New Gold Medal Pan- 
. 
in 





sies, pkt. 6c.; Japanese 
| Morning Glories, 6c.; 
Giant_Petunias, pkt. 12c.: 
| New Prize Verbenas, pkt. 
| 6c. #25 in five prizes for 
| each variety—%100 in all. 
| The 4 pkts. only 2c. 2 each (8 
pkts.) for 40c. New Floral 
e Guide, &4 poses. describing 
| 400 other choice flowers, free. 
I 1ZCS THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
Dept. A. West Grove, Pa. 
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DO YOU 


STAMMER? 


Write for our new book, The 
of Stammering (143 pp.), and Souvenir, 
containing 2 illustrations and half 
tone ae interesting to every 
stammerer. Nt free to any reader 
of THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL 
for six cents to cover postage. 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 

40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


KNITTING AND CROCHETING FOR CHILDREN 


By Phebe Gray ) RS 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS 





” Bf pretty silk 
mitten shown in 
illustration is knit 
of knitting silk, 
No. 300; the needles 
may be either No. 18 
orig. Cast on fifty 
stitches for the 
wrist, knit two and 
purl two stitches for 
forty rows, then con- 
tinue plain knitting, 
gradually widening 
to the top of the 
thumb, one stitch 
on each side, till it 
is eighty stitches at 
the widest part. 
Then put the extra 
stitches for the top 
of the thumb on a 
string, and go on 
knitting the hand, 
gradually narrowing 
to the end. From the wrist to the end 
should be sixty-three rows. Begin knitting 
the thumb with three stitches, widening one 
stitch each side of the two outside stitches 
in every fourth round until a sufficient 
number is obtained for the widest part. 
One stitch must be purled at each side of 
the three base stitches in every round 
until the base of thumb is reached. 


” 


Te thumb is widened by picking up from 

the back part of work the loop which 
crosses the base of the stitch on which the 
row is widened, knitting a new stitch on 
that loop, and afterward knitting the stitch. 
Knit a gusset at the base of the thumb by 
casting on four extra stitches. In the four 
rounds that follow, a decrease of one stitch 
on each round must be made at the point ; 
this forms one half of the gusset, the other 


BABy’S SILK MITTEN 





GIRL’S CROCHET SKIRT 


half being made when the thumb is knit 
to the stitches on the cord. Place the 
stitches which are on the cord on three 
needles ; pick up four loops from the base 
of gore formed between the hand and thumb 
by casting on the four extra stitches. Knit 
once around, and narrow once on each of 
the next four rounds at the point where 
the gusset is. Then knit as many rounds 
as are necessary to give proper length, and 
finish by narrowing once on each needle in 
every round until all the stitches are used. 


+ 


T* little girl’s skirt shown in illustra- 
tion is made from Germantown yarn. 
Make a chain several inches longer than 
the length around the child’s waist. The 
chain should be a multiple of twelve. 
Take a single crochet stitch into 
second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth; take 
two into seventh, one into eighth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth. In making 
the next wave or 
scallop skip the 
first stitch, and 
repeat toall stitches 
of chain. After 
twenty-five rows 
are crocheted as 
above, crochet 
three rows of dou- 
ble crochet; then 
twelve rows of sin- 
gle much looser 
than the single cro- 
chet at the begin- 
ning; then three 
rows of double and 
ten ofsingle. Make 
two chain stitches and a single crochet into 
€very other stitch as a finish for the edge. 
Finish the top with two rows of crochet 
separated by two chain, into which inch- 
wide ribbon may be run to serve as a string. 


A BaBy’s CaP 





FOR the baby’s cap shown in illustration 
cast on one hundred stitches of three- 
thread Saxony. Use No.14 needles. Knit 
silk with wool for twenty rows; with wool 
alone eight times. For the next row knit 
four, *, throw over twice and knit two 
together, and knit two plain ; repeat to end 
of row. Knit back, dropping; put over 
thread; knit plain again. Make three 
purled rows, and repeat until you have nine 
plain ridges with holes, and nine purled 
ridges. Then cast off thirty-four stitches 
at each end of work, keeping thirty-two 
stitches in the centre. Continue as before, 
until you have made twelve purled and 
twelve plain ridges 
for the back. 

Sew the back to 
the sides and take 
up the stitches 
across the bottom 
of the cap. Knit 
across plain, purl 
four, *, throw 
thread over twice, 
knit two together, 
knit two plain, 
purl back (for cas- 
ing for ribbon). 
Knit across and 
back fourteen 
times with silk and 
wool to form cape. 
Run satin ribbon No. 1 in holes in the cap, 
and tie in the back of cape. Finish with 
ruching of Valenciennes lace, after turning 
the edge of the front back. Sew a rosette 
of lace and ribbon on the top, and fasten 
the cap with inch-wide satin strings. 


+ 


OR an infant’s shirt cast on one hundred 
and twelve stitches of fine Saxony wool. 

Knit across, then k 1, p1 across; turn, k 1, 

p 1 back; repeat for forty-eight rows. 
Next row—k I, P 1, k1, pi, ki, p2; 
repeat to the end of row; turn, reverse, 
and repeat for forty-eight rows. Next 
row—k 1, pi as before for forty-eight 
rows, and cast off fifty-six stitches in the 
centre for the opening for neck. Put 
the remaining stitches on separate 
needles for each side; cast on twenty- 
eight stitches on each needle to finish 
opening for neck. Continue knitting, 
pi, k 1 for twenty-eight rows, knitting 
each side separately. Continue the re- 
mainder of shirt as back was knit. To 
make the sleeve k 1, p 1 for one hun- 
dred and four stitches; knit thirty-two 
rows, then narrow the wrist by taking 
up one stitch in every eight stitches. 
Then rib the wrist. Finish the neck 
with double crochet to run_ ribbon 
through, and crochet shell over this. 
The edge of the wrist and the lower 
edge of the shirt have a single chain 
caught on every fourth stitch. 


$ 


HE child’s school hood shown in illus- 
tration is knit of single zephyr wool, 
and trimmed with bands of fur. It is 
done in plain knitting stitch, and con- 
sists of four pieces—cape, sides and back. 
Cast on ninety-nine stitches on medium- 
sized needles for the cape; knit across 
and back twenty-four times ; narrow one 
stitch on the fourth, eighth and twelfth 
rows eight times, eighteen stitches from 
each end, leaving nine stitches between 
each narrowed space. After knitting 
twenty-four rows across and back cast off 
the stitches. Take up twenty-five stitches. 
Knit plain across and back for five rows, 
then widen the next row one stitch on the 
side next the back. Knit across and back 
five times ; repeat, widening one stitch six 
times every five rows; then knit five rows 
plain. Then narrow each row one stitch 
for eight rows. 
Then six rows are 
narrowed three 
stitches on each 
row by casting off 
the last three 
stitches. 

The back of the 
hood is made by 
taking up twenty- 
five stitches in the 
centre of the cape, 
and knitting back 
and forth six rows, 
then widening 
every sixth row one 
stitch each side. 
There are eighty- 
two rows on the 
length of the back. 

The back is crocheted to the sides, and 

is held so that it fulls a little on the 

widest part, where the sides arch. Then 

narrow the back one stitch every row on 
each side ; when about eight rows from the 
end widen every other row one stitch until 
the last three rows, which narrow three 
stitches on each side. A double crochet 
edge will make a foundation for the fur. 
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INFANT'S SACQUE WITH YOKE 


T® infant’s sacque, with simulated yoke, 

as shown in illustration, is made by 
casting on two hundred and sixtv-nine 
stitches of two-thread Saxony wool. Use 
fine needles. Knit the body of sacque in 
the following manner: The edges of the 
pattern are plain knitting on the right side, 
and these two stitches are not mentioned 
after the first row is knit. In knitting these 
stitches knit them on the right side and 
purl on the wrong. First row—k 2 (for 
edge), k 2, *, throw over, k 1; repeat 
four times more from*; throw over, k 2; 
repeat from beginning, ending with k 2. 
Second row—*, p 2, k 11, p 2 and repeat 
from * across. Third row—*, n, k 11, 
n, and repeat from * across the row. 
Fourth row—p 2 together,.p 9, p 2 to- 
gether, and repeat. Fifth row—n, k 7, n, 
and repeat. Sixth row—purl. 
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[\ KNITTING the sacque the first row of | 


the pattern is not knitted at the edge. 
Begin with second row. 
tern 
knitting silk in the 
next two repeti- 
tions of the pat- 
tern. 
is repeated four- 
length of the 
sacque and twen- 


the width. The 
yoke of the sacque 
is knit of four- 
thread Saxony. 


tern is narrowed 
three times in the 
width of pattern. First and second, fourth 
and fifth, eighth and ninth are also nar- 


rowed and the stitches between pattern, | 
making thirty-six stitches for edge of one- | 
Cast on forty stitches for the | 


half of yoke. 
shoulder of yoke; the back of yoke has 
sixty stitches. The last two stripes of the 
sacque at each side of back of yoke are 


not narrowed, making the fullness come | 


more in the centre. Two stripes of the 
pattern are left on each side for the under 
part of sleeve. The back of the sacque is 
narrowed every three stitches into one in 
each stripe, except ones mentioned pre- 
viously, and the two stitches between pat- 
tern are knit together. The first and 
second rows of yoke are knit two plain, 
two purl. Third and fourth rows—two 
purl, two plam, so that the purled stitches 
come over the plain. The yoke is thirty- 
two rows deep on the back, shoulder and 
side of front; in the centre of front it is 
twenty-four rows deep. Cast off stitches 
gradually from front to side. 


+. 


HE yoke is narrowed at sides of back and 
front, and each side of shoulder every 
other row. The casing for the ribbon at 
the neck may be knit or crocheted. The 
shell pattern is five double crochets. The 





CORNER OF BABY'S BLANKET 


edge is finished with single crochet (knit- 
ting silk). The sleeve is commenced with 
the cuff, same pattern as yoke. ‘The sleeve 
is the same pattern as sacque. There are 
double the number of stitches for the sleeve. 
Knit five rows in plain knitting before the 
pattern iscommenced. Crochet the sleeve 
to armhole, and a shell, similar to the one 
on the neck, around the cuff. Finish all 
with double crochet shell. 


+ 


OR the baby’s blanket cast on one hun- 
dred and eighty stitches It is plain 
knitting and purling. P 2,k 6; repeat to 
end of row, which finishes with two purl 
stitches; turn. Second row—k 2, p 6; 
repeat toend ; finish with two knit stitches. 
Third row—p 3, k 4, *, p 4, k 4; repeat 
to end of row; finish with p 3. Fourth 
row—k 3, p 4, *,k 4, p 4; repeat; finish with 
k3. Fifth row—p 4, k 2, *, p 6, k 2; repeat ; 
finish with p 4. 
p 2; repeat; finish with k 4. This row 
commences another point. Continue as 
before till length equals breadth. 
For the border make a row of double 
crochet in every other stitch, and then 
make large shell border of double crochet. 


First row of pat- | 
is knit of | 


The pattern | 


teen times in the | 


ty-seven times in | 


For the front of | 
the yoke the pat- | 


Sixth row—k 4, p 2, *, k 6, | 
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WELCOME; 


To the Only Perfect Dress Edge 
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POMPADOUR 


Skirt Protector 


(Covered by United States and Foreign Patents) 


Soft and pliable, stylish and enduring. 
Will outwear any skirt. Does not scratch, 
is clean, and will not soil or injure the 
most delicate fabric or shoes. 


| 
At all Dry Goods stores, or write to | 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 
98-100 Bleecker Street, New York 
Important: fading fave notice tos 


your protection that the name Feder’s 
is stamped on every yard. 
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FOR INVITATION AND FINE 
CORRESPONDENCE | 


Pure Fibre 
Delicate Surface : 
Perfect Writing Qualify 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
146-150-152 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 
MILLS — HOLYOKE, MASS. 


COLLEGE 
PREPARATION 


FOR GIRLS 


One-half of the Ohio girls who were 
graduated with honors from Wellesley 
College last June were prepared at Har- 
court Place Seminary, Gambier, Ohio, 


and they included every representative of the 
school in the class. Similar success has 
always marked the work of the school. The 
superior preparation of our girls insures their 
success in college. No school in America 
surpasses Harcourt Place in superiority of 
equipment, thoroughness of training, health- 
fulness of location, beauty of environment or 
refinement of association. The charges, $600, 
are moderate, considering the advantages 
offered. No school at any price is better. 
Several scholarships reduce the cost one-half 
to a limited number of earnest and refined 
girls of superior families who may be unable 
to pay the full charges. Catalogue and 
oll of Gambier views will be sent to any 
address on receipt of five cents in stamps 
and mention of this magazine. 


H. N. HILLS, A. M., Regeat, Gambier, Ohio 


|The Ladies’ Delight 


THE “HOLDFAST”’ 
ALUMINUM HAIRPIN 


) Pronounced by all using 
? them The Best Hair- 

) pin Made. Curved 

to shape of head 
f and locks in hair, 
( so It Cannot Fall 
7 Out. Smoother 
) and lighter than 
» Tortoise Shell 
or Horn, and 
many times 
stronger. 
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Will not 
split or 
break; size, 
AS 2% inches, pol- 
we ished or in black 
Also 3% and 4% 
inches, with heavy 
prongs, for braid or 
bonnet use, Apply to 
dealers, or send 10c. for sam- 
ple of six small or one large. 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
Box 2, Bleomfield, N. J. 
Also makers of Stewart's Duplex Safety Pin 


A BUTTON-HOOK| 
For Link Cuff-Buttons 4 


—Fanr. Cure Butrongr.—Puts link but- 
tons inte cuffs. For men and women. 
New and useful Christmas gift. All 








stores or by mail, nickel, 10 cents; 
sterling. 75 cents. RAND BROS., 
Equitable Building, Bosten, Maan. 


Business Education at Home 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand. Composition. Send 10e. for & 
trial lessons. THE CORRESPONDENCE LEAGUE, 
Dept. A, Union College, 916 Chestnat Street, PHILADELPHIA 
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DO WE EAT 
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THE arrangement of the most 
refined menu, as in the 
rudest, the cravings of ani- 
mal nature are never over- 
looked. The palate, accord- 
ing to its education, must be 
pleased, but there is an after- 
taste of the digestive organs 
which is of equal importance. Man, in 
the rush of civilization, finds meat best 
satisfies this after-taste. 

In the division of foods we class meat 
as a flesh-forming substance, incapable of 
producing heat and force, but the fact 
must not be overlooked that if more meat 
is ingested at a meal than is required for 
the repair of the muscles, it is added to the 
fuel food and burned in the system, caus- 
ing an excess of poisonous excreta which 
overtaxes the skin and kidneys. 


- 
WHAT IS NEEDED TO BUILD UP THE BODY 


T° BETTER explain to the readers the 
object of food I will compare the 
body to a locomotive. In the building 
of the child, as in the building of the 
locomotive, a large quantity of structure- 
making material must be used—proteids 
for the child, iron for the locomotive. But 
both would remain motionless unless 
given fuel to convert water into steam, 
which, by the elaborate mechanism, pro- 
duces motion. Meats, or the albuminoids, 
build up the lean flesh or muscle that covers 
the framework of the individual. The min- 
eral matters, however, which supply food 
to the bones, are found in a smaller pro- 
ortion in meats than in vegetables. 
Man, during the time of growth, can con- 
veniently use more meat than later in life. 
It will be observed, however, that most 
persons follow directly the opposite 
method. The palate has caused much 
confusion, and to save ourselves the effort 
of building tissue from the vegetable 
kingdom we allow the animal to do this 
work for us and use his ready-made tissue. 
There is no doubt that this highly-vitalized 
food will give us greater energy, but for 
a shorter period of time. 


+ 
MEAT IS NOT NECESSARY TO EXISTENCE 


HE matter of selecting food is one of 
reatimportance. The tissue-building 
foods consist of materials into which the 
element nitrogen enters, and are commonly 
called albuminoids. The flesh of various 
animals, cheese, the casein of milk, eggs, 
the legumin of the pulse tribe, and the 
gluten of wheat and seeds are, then, the 
tissue-building foods. Meat, being con- 
verted into tissue, is, of course, more 
easily digested and more quickly converted 
than the vegetables or cereals, but is 
not at all necessary to a perfect existence. 
Most people, however, look upon meat 
almost as though it formed the only food 
upon which they could work, and yet many 
great athletes have never touched it. 


+ 
PHYSICAL BREAKING DOWN OF MEAT EATERS 


EAT, after it enters the stomach and is 
digested, may be injurious, but for 
all this the ordinary American has made 
up his mind that lean meat gives him less 
trouble than any other food, so he takes it 
in large quantities, invariably breaking 
down at middle life with just such diseases 
as come from the over-use of concentrated 
nitrogenous foods. Children fed on beef 
juice and beef soups, with white bread, 
lose the various salts necessary to the 
building of bones, teeth and muscle, and 
the soda for the blood. The outer part of 
the wheat, which is so rich in these earthy 
salts, is cast aside, so that the child in 
growing gets weak bone structure as a 
rame for its lean flesh. The stalwart men 
of Scotland find that porridge and milk 
contain all the muscle, bone and nerve 
food necessary for an active existence. 

An excess of carbonaceous food, on the 
other hand, forms an accumulation of fat, 
preventing the complete nourishment of 
the muscles. The over-fat person has bulk 
without strength ; his vital power is always 
deficient, while the excess of nitrogenous 
food which he consumes increases the 
tendency to disease of a plethoric char- 
acter, showing at once that the surplus is 
burned and stored the same as fuel foods. 

Animal food should be chosen with great 
caution ; it should neither be too old nor 
too young, too fat nor too lean. Beef 
is known to contain a greater proportion 
of nourishment than mutton; mutton, 
however, with its loose fibre, is much 
more easily digested than beef. 








*Mrs. Rorer's Domestic Lessons begin in the 
present issue of the Journal, and will be continued 
throughout the year. In the next lesson of the 
series Mrs. Rorer will tell ‘‘What to Eat and 
Not Have Indigestion.”’ 


Mrs. Rorer’s Domestic Lessons 
*NUMBER ONE 
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TOO MUCH MEAT? 
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VEGETARIANISM IS COMING INTO FAVOR 
VEAL and pork are the most indigestible 
of the meats, requiring five hours for 
perfect digestion. It is always a question 
whether or not man, either in idleness or 
occupation, can afford to tax his digestive 
organs for five hours, to digest that from 
which he ‘receives at the end very little 
income. For this reason beef and mutton 
have grown to be the most popular meats ; 
the after-taste of the digestive organs is 
by them satisfied more quickly. After half 
a pound of rump steak the man feels—in 
fact, he ‘‘ knows that he has dined’’; and 
it is this that causes the craze in favor of 
flesh eating. The thinking man, however, 
knows that a bowl of porridge, with half a 
int of milk, fits him better for his morn- 
ing’s work than white bread and beef. 
Vegetarianism is coming into favor—not 
as a matter of religious belief, nor for 
economy’s sake, but from convictions of 
an entirely different character. 

The laboring classes can, without incon- 
venience, eat a much larger quantity of 
meat than the affluent and less busily 
occupied. In constant labor the former 
consume more of the iron work in daily 
wear and tear than the man in idleness, 
but if one watches carefully he finds that 
the wealthy man will take meat three times 
a day, while the poor man is satisfied with 
a slice for dinner. 

Fish may take the place 
although red fish is more difficult of 
digestion. Salmon approaches meat more 
nearly than any other fish. Many of the 
white fish, in a mixed diet, occupy impor- 
tant places. The fibre being more dense 
than that of meat requires more thorough 
mastication. Fish is indigestible when 
underdone or fried, and is quite dangerous 
if not absolutely and altogether fresh. 


sd 
DISEASES CAUSED BY EXCESSIVE MEAT DIET 


|= poisonous excreta from nitrogenous 

food is cast out through the skin and 
kidneys. These two organs working 
together have a given capacity, and if this 
capacity is crowded, sooner or later they 
break down. The clogging or chilling of 
the skin will quickly overtax the kidneys, 
and the kidneys once overtaxed, rarely 
ever come back to a perfectly normal con- 
dition. So the meat-eating individual, 
overtaxing, as he must, both these excre- 
tory organs, sooner or later must pay the 
penalty. Nature is rather severe in her re- 
quirements, never forgetting to inflict a 
penalty upon those who disobey her laws. 
Bright’s disease, rheumatism, gout, excess 
of uric acid, and many similar maladies 
appear, sometimes before middle age, as a 
result of over-meat-eating. It is some- 
times quite impossible to discover any 
harm done by over-meat-eating in youth; 
it is in the course of time that injury is 
inflicted, and even then an _ occasional 
person will seem to evade any serious 
injury, but ‘‘the children of this person 
become enlightened; more certainly his 
grandchildren, if there be any.’’ 


+ 
THREE SIMPLE AND NOURISHING MEALS 


| TRUST my readers will not think fora 

moment that I am condemning entirel 
the use of meat. Individually, [ use all 
(with the exception of pork and veal) in 
moderation, and toward the close of the 
day. From long experience I have found 
that a heavy morning’s work can best be 
accomplished on a breakfast composed of 
a well-cooked cereal and fruit, with, per- 
haps, a cup of French coffee, or cereal 
coffee, and a piece of well-toasted whole 
wheat bread. The noonday meal, espe- 
cially if work is to be continued in the 
afternoon, should be composed of a cream 
soup, with whole wheat bread, an omelet, 
some of the lighter forms of nitrogenous 
food, in the proportion of one-third to 
two-thirds carbonaceous food. Fruits, 
again, may be taken, if they agree—a baked 
banana, a baked apple, peaches, pears, or 
any of the very ripe, sub-acid fruits. 

After the day’s work is over, and one can 
take time to rest and thoroughly digest 
a meal, dinner should be served. A 
warm beef soup, stimulating rather than 
nitrogenous, should form the beginning of 
the meal. This may be followed by some 
light entrée, either of fish or vegetable, 
then the red meat, either boiled, broiled 
or roasted (never fried), with its accom- 
panying vegetable. With beef serve pota- 
toes or macaroni as the starchy food ; with 
mutton or chicken, rice. A green vegeta- 
ble should be added for its salts, and this 
may be onions or young peas, beans, 
cauliflower or spinach. The salad should 
follow, and with it a tiny bit of cheese, 
with a piece of whole wheat bread, a bread 
stick or a water biscuit. Then a simple, 
light dessert may be served. 


of meat, 


AGED PEOPLE SHOULD EAT VERY LITTLE MEAT 

AS ONE passes middle life the fires burn 

more slowly, the appetite is lessened, 
the digestive powers lowered, and the 
supply of both fuel and nitrogenous foods 
must be in accordance with the constitution, 
not enough to choke these slow-burning 
fires. The capacity for action, of course, is 


| 


diminished, so that the demand for repair | 


material is correspondingly diminished. 
Stimulating foods, such as meats, must be 
taken in very small quantities, or the aged 
will suffer. While the enduring quality of 
the body depends upon the adjustment of 
its several parts, it now requires greater 
attention to produce a healthy old age. 
Thompson tells us that he finds those per- 
sons who go back to almost the food of 
young childhood have a more comfortable 
ending than those who stimulate ‘the 


nervous system with nitrogenous foods. | 


In the economy of Nature, death comes 
early to those who disobey her laws. 


” 
THOROUGH COOKING OF MEAT IS ESSENTIAL 


[N MY cooking lessons I have spoken of 

the necessity for cooking meats properly. 
Overdone meats are robbed of their nour- 
ishment and ease of digestion ; underdone 
or raw meats are dangerous. The germs of 
disease usually found in meats are not 
easily killed below a temperature of 212° 
Fahrenheit—the boiling point of water. 
Pork is the source of trichina; for this 
reason it should be cooked thoroughly. 
Raw ham is most dangerous, though, per- 
haps, not so indigestible as when it is 
cooked thoroughly, but we had better 
spend more time in digesting it than to run 
the risk of a deadly poison. Hogs are 
almost always fattened so as to be actually 
diseased before killing, and we find here 
also a common source of tuberculosis ; it is 
also generally believed that pork eating is 
a common source of scrofula. I certainly 
know that persons who indulge freely in 
pork have very unhealthy, rough and 
easily-irritated skins. Veal (equally indi- 
gestible with pork) may not contain the 
dangerous germs of the mature ox; the 
fibre, however, is dense and difficult of 
digestion. Unless it be thoroughly boiled 
and chopped rather fine it had better not 
be eaten atall. It should never, under any 
circumstances, be given to children. 


. 
ALL ANIMAL FOOD IS NOT FLESH 


AMB, the young of mutton, is quite easy 
of digestion, giving less nourishment, 
however, than the more mature meats, and 
taxing equally the excretory organs. Mut- 
ton fed upon grass, well killed and dressed, 
is no doubt the best flesh food. It must 
not be forgotten that all animal food is not 
flesh. Eggs, milk, with its product, cheese, 
are the most concentrated forms of nitrog- 
enous aliment. For this reason meat 
should not be served with eggs, unless at 
second cooking, after it has been boiled and 
partly robbed of its albumen. Milk and 
meat at the same meal give a greater quan- 
tity of nitrogen than can be used to advan- 
tage. Old peas, beans and lentils are also 
concentrated foods. The difference be- 
tween these and animal food is due to the 
difference in digestibility. Man, with his 
present digestiv@ apparatus, can get so 
much more real food from beef than he can 
from beans that it becomes unnecessary to 
warn him against overindulgence in beans. 
The deauaiien arising therefrom is quite 
sufficient to prevent a repetition. 


* 
TO INSURE PERFECTION IN MIND AND BODY 


AN OBSERVING person will notice that 
children fed upon foods in which 
nitrogen predominates are thin, nervous, 
irritable, needing constant entertainment, 
wearing out both themselves and _ their 
nurses. On the other hand, when the 
carbonates are in excess of Nature’s de- 
mand, we find over-fat, soft-muscled 
bodies, good-natured, to be sure, but indis- 
posed to exercise. 

Good food, well proportioned, may be 
robbed of its food value by incorrect cook- 
ing. For instance, broiled beef is easily 
digested; the same piece fried would tax 
the digestive organs to their fullest extent. 
Boiled meat is more easily digested than 
roasted meat, and broiled meat than 
either, and a person with weak digestive 
secretions can get double the amount of 
nourishment from meat that has been 
thoroughly chopped before cooking. 

A raw egg requires one hour only for 
digestion ; when hard boiled, three and a 
half to four hours. Oatmeal underdone 
has but little food value ; when well-cooked 
it is an excellent food for young and old. 
Green vegetables, so valuable for their 
salts, are useless if overboiled. A mealy 
potato is easily digested. The same when 
fried or ‘‘ waxy”’ will give an acute attack 
of indigestion. Butter taken on bread is 
an excellent fat, but is rendered worse 
than useless when heated to frying point. 

To insure a perfect mind in a perfect 
body we must select food with correspond- 
ing elements to those in our bodies, chang- 
ing and arranging them to fit our age and 
activity in the climate in which we live. 


Editor’s Note—Mrs. Rorer’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title ‘‘Mrs. Rorer’s 
Answers to Questions,’’ will be found on page 31 
of this issue of the Journal. 
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To the First 150 Persons Correctly 
answering the following 


. A grocer sold a cocoanut for 
Question : 9 cents, bought it back for 8 
cents and resold it for 1o cents. How much 
did he make? 


This offer is for readers of Tux Laptes’ Howe Jounnat only. 


DUNHAMS 
COCOANUT 


Is sold in %, % and 1-lb. packages at 1o cents, 
20 cents and 40 cents each by 400,000 grocers. 
It is perfectly digestible, and is better than 
fresh cocoanut for all purposes. Annual 
sales, 12,000,000 packages. 

Directions: Write your answer, name and 
address on a sheet, and attach the trade- 
marks cut from the front and back of one 
package of Dunham’s Cocoanut, any size. 

For list of awards, inclose stamped envel- 
ope. Contest closes February 1. Address 


CONTEST DEPARTMENT 
DUNHAM MFG. CO., James Slip, New York 


Healthful, Nutritious 
The Best in the World 


The claim that fine flour does not make 
such healthful or nutritious bread as some 
other kinds is not new. That Graham 
flour is preferable for some people is no 
doubt true ; but with others it proves irri- 
tating to the stomach. It is held that the 
Franklin Mills Flour, a fine flour of the en- 
tire wheat, is better than either, because it 
is more nutritious than fine white flour, and 
is not irritating to weak stomachs, like 
Graham. The Franklin Mills Flour is pro- 
duced from the entire wheat kernel, except 
the woody, innutritious, indigestible outer 
skin or husk, which is not food. It is un- 
like white flour, because that is robbed of 
the gluten of the wheat, in order to make 
a white bread. There is no principle of 
physiology which bases qualities of food 
upon its whiteness. Flour deprived of the 
gluten of the wheat, which contains phos- 
phates and nutritive salts, has lost the 
greater part of its blood-making materials. 
Bread made from the Franklin Mills Flour, 
a fine flour of the entire wheat, is a beauti- 
ful light-golden brown. It takes its color 
from the elements of the wheat from which 
it is made. This flour is manufactured by 
the Franklin Mills Company, Lockport, 
N. Y., and sold by grocers in barrels or 
fractions of a barrel. 











is not complete without decorative candles. 
No table decorations are at once as effect- 
ive, as correct and as inexpensive as candles. 
‘The best candles for such uses are our 


Drawing-Room Candles 


They burn with a clear, white flame, without 
grease or smell of smoke. ‘They can be 
had in any color, to match the decorations 
of your room and table. 

A sample pair of Drawing-Room Candles, with 
holders and paper shades, $1.00; with silk shades, 
$2.00, postpaid to any address. Send color desired. 
A pretty booklet about candles to all who send. 
THE WILL & BAUMER COMPANY 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Or, 306 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Better than Leather! 


Cover your Furniture, Cushions, Carriages with 


PANTASOTE 














Leather stretches, shrinks, absorbs grease, 
defaces easily. Pantasote does not. Leather 
is injured by water. Pantasote is not. 
Leather is expensive. Pantasote half as much. 

The usual imitations of leather rot, peel. crack and 
fade. Pantasote does not. The other imitations of 
leather contain rubber or celluloid, and are danger- 
ously combustible. Pantasote contains no rubber, 
no celluloid, and is non-inflammable. 

J A piece 17x17 (plain or figured), enough 
for a dining-chair seat or footstool, 25 
celle Cc. 


sent for . 
A large Sample Free; enough to make a fine Sewing 
you send a 2-cent stamp and the names of the 


Case, +, 
wpholsterers and furniture dealers in your vicinity. 


PANTASOTE CO., Columbia Bidg., New York City 
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base of breakfast foods. They will sup- 
port muscular action, preserve the heat of 
the body, and strengthen the brain in its 
nervous activity. Whole or steel-cut oats, 
and whole wheat, from which our nine- 
teenth century bread should be made, con- 
tain the essential elements for the perfect 
nourishment of the human body. 

The great objection to cereal foods is their 
difficulty of digestion, not from any fault 
of the foods, but first, from lack of time 
in cooking, and second, from lack of 
proper mastication. Raw starches are in- 
digestible. The first step, then, toward 
the digestion of starches is over the fire. 
Each little cell must be ruptured, and for 
this long and careful cooking is required. 
The second step to the digestion of 
starches is in the mouth. They are there 
converted from the insoluble starch to 
soluble sugar. If they are swallowed 
quickly, without mastication, they miss 
this digestion, entering the stomach as 
strangers. This organ not being prepared 
to receive them, they are cast out into the 
small intestines to be entirely, instead of 
partly, digested. This organ, now com- 
pelled to do, in addition to its own duties, 
the work of the mouth, soon becomes 
oevertaxed, and we have, as a result, the 
disease most common in this country— 
intestinal indigestion. 


CEREALS MUST BE THOROUGHLY COOKED 


E MIGHT class under this heading 

cornmeal breads in their various 

forms, and all the materials from 

which we make porridge—oats, 
barley, the various wheat preparations, and 
those of corn and rice. Rice is the most 
easily digested of all vegetable substances, 
only requiring one hour for perfect diges- 
tion. This is due to its lack aoe fibre. 
The covering of the starch cells being ex- 
ceedingly thin, they are easily ruptured, 
allowing the digestive secretions to more 
easily attack the starch. In wheat, as well 
as in oats, the little starch cells are covered 
with a tough membrane of gluten, which, 
being a little more difficult of digestion, 
frequently prevents the perfect digestion of 
all the starch. All these foods, however, 
must be thoroughly cooked, and eaten 
without sugar, and with milk rather than 
with cream, as is our habit. 

Of the breakfast cereals steel-cut oats 
heads the list. Any of the wheat-germ 
preparations are good. After these come 
the rolled wheat, and barley, and rice prep- 
arations. While rice is easily digested, 
and is good for young children, it must be 
served with milk to give it the proper 
amount of nitrogen to make it a perfect 
food, either for children or adults. 


PREPARATION AND COOKING OF OATMEAL 


HERE hard coal is used for cook- 

ing purposes, oatmeal may be 

put over the fire at six o’clock 

in the evening, brought to boiling 
point, and kept at this temperature over 
night so that it may be ready to serve in 
the morning. Where soft coal, wood or 
gas is used for cooking purposes, it will be 
necessary to put the oatmeal over the fire 
at noon, when the luncheon or dinner is 
being prepared. Put four heaping table- 
spoonfuls of the steel-cut oats into one 
quart of cold water ; add half a teaspoonful 
of salt, and put it over the fire in a double 
boiler; cover, and cook continuously for 
one or two hours. Then it may be put 
aside until the night meal is being pre- 
pared, and cooked again as long as the 
fire is burning, and then put aside to be 
reheated at breakfast time. The kettle 
should be covered closely, and the oatmeal 
must not be stirred from the beginning to 
the end of the cooking, otherwise the 
grains will be broken. Stirring oatmeal 
seems to destroy its flavor. 


—- 


EREALS 
and fruits 
should 
form the 





*The Cooking Lessons which have thus far 
been given in the Journal by Mrs. Rorer are: 

I—The Making of Soups, . . February, 1897 
II—Fish of All Kinds, March, ‘* 
Il1Il—The Cooking of Meat, . . April, ‘“ 
1V—The Cooking of Poultry, . May, “ 
V—The Cooking of Ve seables, . a, * 
ViI—The Making of Salads, av, * 
VII—Canning and Preserving, . August, “ 
VIII—Making Bread and Rolls,. September, * 
IX—Desserts and Cakes, October, ‘ 


X—The Cooking of Eggs, November, “ 
X1—Coffee, Tea, Cocoa, Chocolate, 
December, “ 
Xll—Breakfast Cereals and Fruits, January, 1898 


Mrs. Rorer's new series of Cooking Lessons 
will begin in the next (the February) issue of the 
ournal, and ‘will be continued during the year. 
he first lesson will be ‘‘Cooking for the Sick 
and Convalescent.”’ 
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* TWELFTH LESSON 


Breakfast Cereals and Fruits 


CRACKED WHEAT AND HOMINY GRITS 

Ul one cupful of cracked wheat 

into one quart of cold water ; 

add half a teaspoonful of salt, 

and cook precisely the same as 
oatmeal. This may be served with cream. 
Cornmeal, being rich in fatty matter, is 
usually served with milk. Grits in the 
process of manufacture having parted with a 
portion of its nitrogenous principle, milk 
makes it a more perfect food. For this rea- 
son hominy grits is served with milk, and 
cooked in milk as well. Put half a pint of 
fine grits into one quart of milk. Soak over 
night ; next morning cook in a double boiler 
without stirring until the grits has entirely 
absorbed the milk, and become perfectly 
soft and tender ; this will require at least one 
hour. Hominy, containing a litthe more 
starch than oatmeal or wheaten grits, is 
not palatable when cooked the day before. 


COOKING WHEATLET AND RICE 


UT one quart of water into a sauce- 
pan; add half a teaspoonful of 
salt, and when it boils rapidly 
sprinkle in half a cup of wheatlet, 
stirring all the while. Stir constantly, and 
boil rapidly for five minutes ; then push it 
to the back part of the stove where it will 
remain at boiling point for at least twenty 
minutes. It is then ready to serve. 
Where rice is served as a vegetable it 
should, of course, be boiled in water so 
that each grain will stand out separate 
from the other, white and dry. Where it 
is used as a breakfast cereal, especially for 
children, it is much more nutritious when 
cooked in milk. Half a pound of rice 
will absorb one quart of milk without being 
pasty or heavy. Put the milk in a double 
boiler ; wash the rice and add it to the cold 
milk; beat quickly and cook for three- 
quarters of an hour. The flake rice, which 
is steamed rice rolled flat, will cook in 
from ten to fifteen mitiutes, as it has been 
partially cooked before rolling. This is 
also true of flaked barley or wheat. 


CORNMEAL BREADS ARE DIGESTIBLE 


ANY of the cornbreads may take 

the place of cereals. Being baked 

they must be masticated, which 

insures better digestion. Mush 
bread will take the place both of bread 
and a cereal, and is, perhaps, the. most 
attractive of the simple breakfast foods. 
Put a pint of milk in a double boiler. 
When hot stir in two-thirds of a cupful of 
white cornmeal; cook for five minutes, 
take from the fire; add a tablespoonful of 
butter, half a teaspoonful of salt and the 
yolks of four eggs. Beat the whites toa 
stiff froth, stir them in carefully, turn the 
mixture into a baking-dish, and bake ina 
moderately-quick oven for thirty minutes. 
This double cooking makes the bread 
digest more easily than it otherwise would. 


CORNMEAL MUSH AND PONE 


HILE cornmeal mush forms an ad- 
mirable breakfast cereal it is not 
good warmed over, and requires 
thorough cooking, The white 
cornmeal, however, cooks more quickly 
than the yellow. Put one quart of water 
into a saucepan over the fire. When the 
water boils rapidly take in your left hand 
the cornmeal, opening your fingers suffi- 
ciently to allow the meal to sift down 
gently into the boiling water, while you 
keep constantly stirring with a wooden 
paddle. As soon as the meal ceases to 
sink into the water, and floats on the 
surface, stop adding, but stir, and boil 
rapidly for five minutes. Push the kettle 
over a moderate fire where it will remain 
at the boiling point for at least an hour. 
If the mush becomes too thick in this time, 
thin it just at serving time with milk. 
Serve this the same as other cereals—with 
milk, and without sugar. 

To make cornmeal pone, separate two 
eggs, and add to the yolks half a pint of 
milk, one cupful of meal, half a cupful of 
flour, half a teaspoonful of salt. Beat until 
smooth ; then add a tablespoonful of butter, 
melted, a teaspoonful of baking powder, 
and beat again. When smooth stir in care- 
fully the well-beaten whites of the eggs ; 
stir quickly. Bake in a greased, shallow 
pan in a quick oven for thirty minutes. 

Hot breads, such as griddle cakes and 
quickly-baked muffins—a common article 
of diet in certain parts of the United States— 
are more difficult of digestion than even 
the underdone cereals. They are baked 
quickly on one side and turned, perhaps 
only three minutes given to the entire 
cooking ; even the finest starch particles, 
made into a batter or dough, to be digested 
at all should be cooked fifteen minutes. 





FRUITS AS A BREAKFAST FOOD 


fast must be determined by the eater. 
Grapes, oranges and shaddocks may be 
served before the cereal. Baked apples, 
peaches, baked bananas, figs, dates, prunes 
or stewed fruits should be served at the 
close of the breakfast. Acid fruits must at 
all times be used most sparingly, especially 
by persons inclined to rheumatic troubles. 
The continued use of an orange or shaddock 
before breakfast will diminish the power of 


"RUITS are more appetizing, and, | 
} perhaps, more easily digested, if 
ey a ey a ey & = taken in the early part of the day— 
D whether or not before the break- 


MRS. RORER’S 
COOKING LESSONS 


stomach digestion, for which reason they | 


should be served with 
foods as require only intestinal digestion. 
The sub-acid fruits, such as apples, 
figs, dates, peaches, persimmons, pears, 
prunes and apricots, are, perhaps, the 
best of the winter fruits, and may be used 
to good advantage with animal foods. 
Fruits differ from cereals in that the heat- 
giving portion is already converted into 
lucose—a form of sugar perfectly prepared 
y Nature—so that when the fruits enter 


the stomach the nourishment is at once dis- | 
solved and passes quickly into circulation. 


Raisins, sultanas, dried figs and prunes 
should be soaked thoroughly so that they 
may take up the same amount of water 
with which they have parted in the process 
of drying, and should then be heated just 
enough to soften the skins. 


NATURE ADAPTS THE FRUIT TO THE SEASON 
HE blood does not require thin- 
ning in the winter as in summer, 
and, as the season advances, 


cereals, or such | 


Nature gives us different kinds of | 


fruit better adapted to the temperature. 
In the spring, when we may need a little 
blood-thinning material, oranges, lemons 
and limes are in season. Grapes are the 
best of our autumn fruits. Bananas, unless 
very ripe, should not be eaten uncooked. 


Baked or scalloped they form an attractive | 


luncheon dish. 

The papaw and pineapple belong to a 
class alone. They contain a vegetable 
pepsin which assists in the digestion of the 
nitrogenous principles. If pineapple be 
mixed with an equal quantity of beef, and 
agitated at a temperature of 103° Fahren- 
heit, it will entirely digest the meat. If a 
piece of meat be wrapped in a papaw leaf 
for two hours it becomes very tender, the 
papaw having dissolved or softened the 
fibre. These fruits, then, may be served 
with meats, and will aid in their digestion ; 
when served with bread and butter they do 
not form so good a diet. They are more 
digestible raw than cooked, as the heat 
destroys the activity of the ferments. 

Apples, as a rule, are more easily 





digested cooked than raw, although raw | 


apples are more palatable. 
The fashion of adding sugar to fruits 
should be avoided, as they have already 


been endowed with a sufficient amount of | 


sugar, and as all the starch and cereals are 
converted into sugar any further amount 
would be stored in the system, to its detri- 
ment. If our bilious friends would throw 
aside their liver pills, and with them, sugar, 
they might be free from much discomfort. 


STEWED FIGS AND DATES 
ASH one pound of pulled figs ; 


cover them with a pint of cold | 


water. Soak over night. 

morning add two bay leaves ; 
bring slowly to boiling point in the water 
in which they were soaked. Lift them 
carefully. Reduce the water to a syrup, 
pour it over the figs, and stand aside to 
cool, These may be served with plain or 
whipped cream. 

Remove the stones from one pound of 
dates. Fill the vacancies from which the 
stones were taken with half of a blanched 
almond. Cover the dates with a pint of 
cold water, and stand them over the fire. 
Bring slowly to boiling point 
dates ; reduce the water to a syrup; pour 
it over the dates and stand aside to cool. 


BAKED BANANAS AND APPLES 


EMOVE the skins from large, ripe 
bananas ; put them in a porcelain 
or granite baking-pan; add six 

: tablespoonfuls of water; bake in 
a quick oven for twenty minutes, basting 
three or four times. 

Core, without paring, six large, sweet 
apples ; stand them in a baking-pan; add 
half a cup of water; bake in a quick oven 
for twenty minutes, basting two or three 
times. The natural sugar of the apple will 
dissolve in the water, and the basting will 
soften the skin. Serve either hot or cold. 


PREPARING PINEAPPLE FOR BREAKFAST 


FEMOVE the skin sufficiently deep 
to also take out the eyes. The 





2% almost to the verge of decay. 
Cut off the stem end, and with a silver fork 
pick the flesh of the pineapple, pulling it 
toward the core. A few tablespoonfuls of 
sugar may be sprinkled over, and the pine- 
apple slightly chilled. As a breakfast fruit 
it is not necessary to peel the pineapple. 
Cut around the little sections, running the 
point of a sharp knife to the very core ; 
then, with a fork, pull them out; arrange 
neatly in a glass or china dish, and serve 
with powdered sugar. 


Next | 





Lift the | 


pineapple should be quite ripe, | 
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Mrs. Rorer Says:— 


‘* In my school and in illustrating 
my lectures, I have thoroughly 
tested all the leading baking pow- 
ders, and ‘Cleveland’s Superior’ 
powder has invariably given the 
best results. 

One rounded teaspoonful of it 
will accomplish as much or more 
than a heaping teaspoonful of any 
other powder. Food made with 


Cleveland’s Baking 
Powder 


keeps moist and fresh, and in this 
respect it is superior to any powder 
I know. 

Cleveland’s powder is entirely 
free from ammonia, alum or other 
adulterants. 

I am convinced Cleveland’s is the 
purest powder made, and I have 
adopted it exclusively in my cooking 
schoolsand for daily household use.”’ 


SarAu T. RorReEr. 
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| STOVE POLISH 


ENAMELINE—Ready to Use. Little Labor. Dustless. 

| Odorless. Very Brilliant. Why not use it? 

2 THE OLD KIND—Must be Prepared. Hard Work. Very 
Dusty. Bad Odor. Dullin Effect. Enameline sold everywhere. § 


J. L. PRESCOTT & ©O., New York 
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Coffee Making Revolution 
Dunlap’s 


<e Percolator 


Will make 
better coffee 
with less ma- 
terial and in 
less time than 
any other pot in 

hk use, No steam 7 
and escaping aroma. No rank or bitter taste. 
Constant circulation of the fluid assuring a 
thorough extraction of the essential ele- 
ments of the berry. Pots handsomely en- 
ameled and delivered to any partofthe U.S. 
on receipt of price. Satisfaction guaranteed § 
or money refunded. Agents Wanted. 
2 Pint Enameled $2.00 | 2 Pint Tin 1.15 
| Be bed 820 | & ” ” 1.25 
4 © wd 2.50\;4 ” al 1.50 
The Bellaire Stamping Co., Dept. 1, Harvey, lil. 
M’f'rs of the Celebrated Triple-Coated 
Columbian Enameled Steel Kitchen Ware 


Warranted absolutely pure. Ask your dealer for it 
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' Family Nutmeg 
Grater 7r ots: 


ple and durable 
ever made. Al- 
ways ready for 
* use, Cannot get 
out of order. 
There is no 
waste, as the 
spring presses 
the nutmeg to 
the grater until 
allused, For sale 
generally, or by mail 
upon receipt of Ze. 


THE SPECIALTY NOVELTY CO., Lancaster, Pa. 
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SPIRITUAL teacher of 
mine, a very devout 
clergyman, offered a 
prayer for me not long 
ago, and it made a deep 
impressionuponme. He 
prayed that I “ might 
é carry a healing influence 
wherever I went.’’ Ahealing shadow! Of 
course I immediately thought of Saint 
Peter, of whom it was said that the 

brought out their sick that his shadow fall- 
ing on them might heal them, and then I 
remembered the days when I thought 
more about these healing and hurting 
shadows than I do now. 

There are people who always hurt you. 
They seem to have a hurting shadow; it 
does not matter what they say, or do not 
say, they seem to hurt you. And there are 

ople who carry a_ healing influence. 

ou are stronger after being with them ; 
life seems brighter and you are more recon- 
ciled to yourself; they seem to bring the 
best in you to the front, just as the others 
have brought the worst. So I thought 
much of my friend’s prayer, and hoped it 
might be answered, for there are other 
kinds of sick folks besides those that laid 
where the shadow of Peter falling on them 
might heal them of their physical maladies. 
There are so many sick at heart, and the 
heart is so feverish, and what they want is 
healing. Whittier said, ‘‘Our pines have 
gifts of healing.’’ Then, why should not 
God's trees of righteousness, as He calls us, 
have gifts of healing? Many of them have, 
some of them have not. Some are like 
elm trees; you love to sit in the shadow 
of them. Some are a kind of poplar trees, 
so very straight but never refreshing. 
Now, suppose we could choose what kind 
of trees we would be, would not we choose 
to be trees that soothed and healed those 
that sat in the shadow of them? 
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THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY SHADOW 
| REMEMBER long ago reading a legend 
about a saint who was so good that the 
astonished angels came down from Heaven 
to see how a mortal could be so godly. 
He simply went about his daily toil diffus- 
ing virtue as the stars diffused light, and 
the flowers perfume, without being aware 
of it: ‘‘ Two words summed up his day : 
He gave and he forgave. Yet these words 
never fell from his lips; they were ex- 
pressed in his ready smile, in his forbear- 
ance, in his charity. The angels said to 
God, ‘O, Lord, grant him the gift of 
miracles.’ God replied, ‘I consent; ask 
him what he wishes.’ So they said to the 
saint, ‘Should you like the touch of your 
hands to heal the sick?’ ‘No,’ answered 
the saint, ‘I would rather God would do 
, that.’ ‘Should you like to convert guilty 
souls and bring back guilty hearts to the 
right path?’ ‘No, that is the mission of 
the angels. I pray, I do not convert.’ 
“What do you desire, then?’ cried the 
angels. ‘That God give me His grace; 
with that shall I not have everything?’ 
But the angels insisted, ‘You must ask 
for a miracle, or one will be forced upon 
you.’ ‘Very well,’ said the saint, ‘I ask 
only that I may do a great deal of good 
without ever knowing it.’ ”’ 


sy 

WHY THE NAME ‘‘ HOLY SHADOW” WAS GIVEN 
« Ts angels were greatly perplexed ; they 

took counsel together and resolved 
upon the following plan: Every time the 
saint’s shadow should fall behind or on 
either side, sa that he could not see it, it 
should have the power to cure disease, 
soothe pain and comfort sorrow. And it 
came to pass when the saint walked along, 
that his shadow, thrown on the ground on 
either side or behind him, made the paths 
green, caused withered plants to bloom, 
gave clear water to dried-up brooks, fresh 
color to pale little children, and joy to 
unhappy mothers. But the saint simply 
went about his daily life diffusing virtue 
as the star diffuses light, and the flower 
perfume, without ever being aware of it, 
and the mer respecting his humility, 
followed him silently, never speaking to 
him about his miracles. Little by little 
they came to forget his name, and called 
him only the ‘ Holy Shadow.’ ”’ 

How well I remember the impression 
this little legend made on me long ago. 
I think few of us are so poor but we have 
known a holy shadow. My own mother 
was a holy shadow. It is healing to think 
of her after these long years. I shall soon 
leave only a memory to my children; I 
pray that it may be the memory of a holy 
shadow—the sort of shadow which all our 
lives should cast after we are gone. 
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PRAYERFUL THOUGHT FOR RAILROAD MEN 
| HAVE just received a letter from a 

railroad man, I imagine an employer, 
and he wants me to write especially to 
railroad employees. The letter moved 
me deeply. it opened my eyes. It read: 
“| have wondered much of late why I 
never heard a Christian minister pray 
for them.’’ He says: ‘‘What a comfort 
it would be to many of these faithful 
servants if they knew that the Christian 
people, who had the blessed privilege of 
attending divine service, were praying for 
them and their employers.’’ Headds: ‘| 
have heard many telegraph operators say 
they have not had an opportunity of attend- 
ing church for years.’’ The letter closes 
with: ‘‘ Will not the Christian people who 
pray, pray for us that the day will come 
when we may devote one-seventh of our 
time to worship and rest, and feel it is the 

*** Day of all the week the best, 
Emblem of eternal rest’?’’ 

How glad I am at this moment for my 
faith that ‘‘ He loveth all,’’ and that ‘‘ we 
cannot drift beyond His love and care”’ ; 
that there is not an employee on any road, 
nor one telegraph operator, even though 
he never has the opportunity of going inside 
a church, whom God does not love, does 
not care for. I wish every one would be- 
lieve this, and then there would be anthems 
within the soul, and each soul would be an 
altar where divine service would go on 
while the train was thundering its way on 
every Sabbath day. Railroad employees 
have always had an interest for me. 


ey 

LITTLE THINGS THAT BRIGHTEN THE WORLD 
| SHALL never forget thanking a conductor 

on the Harlem road, when our residence 
was to be changed from “‘ up the road”’ to 
New York City. I thanked him for the 
care he had taken of me during the years I 
had traveled that road. He smiled in 
return as he said, ‘‘ I have been a conductor 
a good many years, but this is the first time 
I have ever been thanked for my services.’’ 
But I said the word ‘*‘ conductor ’’ means so 
much. I had often given him a flower for 
his buttonhole—it didn’t cost me anything ; 
there was no self-sacrifice in it, and yet 
somehow I think that was in his mind 
as he said, ‘‘I shall miss you very much, 
Mrs. Bottome.”’ 

How well | remember the day he came to 
me and said, ‘‘ May I bring my wife and 
introduce her to you, Mrs. Bottome? 
She knows you; | have told her about 
you; we both read your page in the 
JouRNAL.”’ I was delighted to meet his 
wife, and I will always remember the talk 
we had together. Oh, my heart aches as 
I write when I think of 

“ All the good we might be 
As the days are going by. 

It is not enough to sing. 
something. I have no memories worth 
recalling connected with the boxes of 
flowers that were given me in the city, save 
as I can recall the looks on the faces of 
employees on the road as I had the pleas- 
sure of giving them a few of those flowers. 


+ 
SCATTERING SEEDS OF KINDNESS DAY BY DAY 

| WILL not plead for any formal giving of 

tracts or leaflets, but we might make a 
selection and have them in our bags, and 
after becoming a little acquainted we might 
give the conductors something to read. 
At least, we might in some way be more 
kindly, more human, and, anyway, we 
could silently offer a prayer for the flag- 
men, or the men we see at night crawling 
among the machinery with their oil-cans 
in their hand. There is not a man we 
meet, from the highest official down to the 
lowest, that would not be glad of a silent 
prayer. And now I want to thank my 
unknown friend who withheld his name. 
I want to thank him for his letter; I am 
sure I shall be a more considerate woman 
because of it, and will care more for rail- 
road men, and I hope this hint, this letter 
to me, may reach many whose hearts will 
be touched, and who will pray for the men 
that have no ‘‘one day’”’.in seven, and 
while we sing so joyously on Sunday 
morning, ‘“‘O day of rest and gladness,’’ 
we will think and pray for those who 
have no ‘‘day of rest and gladness.”’ 

Maybe you think I take too much com- 
fort in little things, but, you see, I am not 
great, and I cannot do great things, and I 
must hold on to the thought I have been 
so fond of, and that I want you to commit 
to memory and make it your very own: 


doing 


’ 


We must do 


‘* Wise it were to welcome 
Whate’er of joy tho’ small the present brings; 
Kind greetings! 
flowers, 
Witt a child’s pure delight in little things, 
And of the unborn future rest secure, 
Knowing that mercy ever will endure.” 


Sunshine! Songs of birds and 
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VITAL GUESTIONS FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 
[Pp you ever hear the Oratorio of the 

Messiah, when every instrument, and 
every voice, with all the power they had, 
uttered the words, ‘‘King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords’’? What a difference it 


would make in our inner life and outer | 


life if there were a tremendous emphasis in 
our souls, if all that is within us should 
thus utter His holy name. We wear His 
name on our little silver cross, but I am in 
great doubt whether His name is to many 
of us what it should be. 

Now, I am drawn at this time to talk to 
your hearts. I have no fear of your work 
if your hearts are right with God. I am 
deeply impressed that the need with the 
members of our Order, the deepest need, 
is to bring ourselves into right relations 
with God. So few really know God, and 
Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. We 
say Father! Saviour! Christ! but how 
much does it mean tous? When you say 
Saviour, does it mean that He is your 
Saviour? That you are saved? That 
He saves you now? If not, will you 
not just shut yourself up to this one 
name, or to any name of His, for you 
know He has many, and never give up 
till that name means something to you, 
means everything to you? Suppose we 
just take this one word, this one name, 
Saviour! Now, turn away from every 
other consideration, and face your own 
heart and say to it, have you a Saviour? 
I insist upon your being honest. Have 
you a Saviour? Has He saved you— 
saved you from your sins? For ‘‘thou shalt 
call His name Jesus : for He shall save His 
people from their sins,’? and He saves in- 
dividually. Now, never mind other people 
just now. Has He saved you? Do not 
answer, ‘‘I have been confirmed, I am a 
member of the church, I am in the Order 
of The King’s Daughters.’’ Not one of 
these answers the question—have you a 
Saviour, and has He saved you? 
are not saved you have no Saviour. 
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WHAT CHRIST MEANS TO THE INDIVIDUAL 


OW, I want you not to be content until | 
you know just how matters stand with | 


you in regard to Christ being your Saviour. 
You are soon to stand alone before God; 
try to be alone with Him now. I assure 
you it is not an easy matter. Your very 
work for Him will hinder at times (maybe 
the work is not really so much for Him as 
you would like to think it is), and the work 
anyway is never first. Mary was not what 
you call working when she sat at His feet, 
and yet He said, ‘‘ Mary hath chosen that 
good part, which shall not be taken away 
fromher.’’ And the good part was Himself. 
I want you to get where you can say, ‘‘ My 
Saviour !’’ for that has to do with your sins, 
and when you can truly say, ‘‘ My Saviour,”’ 
then you will know the meaning of for- 
giveness of sins; you will know what 
peace means, and as you go further and 
further into this wonderful name you will 
come to knowthe meaning of what you 
have heard some speak of—a complete 
Saviour. At first, it was forgiveness of 
sins, then you found you needed a Saviour 
from all sin, impure thoughts, impure 
motives, for it is always in this spiritual 
life, ‘‘deeper yet,’’ ‘‘ deeper yet,’’ and so 
out and out you go as into an ocean, into 
the meaning of His name, Saviour! Now, 
will you, as you read this, before you la 

this magazine aside, will you just be | 
yourself, is He my Saviour? And if you 
are not sure that He saves you will you not 
say, I will receive Him now as my Saviour ? 


> * 
PERSONAL BELIEF IN GOD’S LOVE 
‘Oke greatest trouble is in not believing 
God loves us, and is really sorry for 
us, and that He is preparing something 
lovely for us. No wonder I Seve prayed 
so often, ‘‘Oh, take this hardness from 
my heart; this. unbelief remove.’’ We 
would not have any friends in the world if 
we treated our friends as we treat God. 
Now, suppose that you begin from this 
moment to believe in the mercy of the 
Saviour, ‘‘ casting all your care upon Him ; 
for He careth for you.’’ Do you feel a 
secret distrust as you read these words? 
If so there is in you a heart of unbelief in 
departing from the living God, and if I 
were you I would try to get a new heart. 
Of course, you cannot make one, but one 
can be given you, for God says: ‘‘A new 
heart also will [ give you, and a new spirit 
will I put within you: and I will take 
away the stony heart out of your flesh, and 
I will give you an heart of flesh.””’ Now 
this is what you must seek ; ask for a new 
heart, and a new heart will be given you, 
and with that new heart you will know, 
and love, and trust God. I like that 
prayer : ‘‘From all hardness of heart, good 
Lord deliver us.’’ Could anything be 
more glorious than to have this realization 
—I am a daughter of the King? God is 
our Father, the Lord Jesus Christ is our 
Brother, and we are told in His Word 
that we are “‘ joint heirs with Christ.” 
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MARTIN WESLEY GRAY. 

Mrs. Gray of 3105 Columbus 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., writes: 
My baby is a 


MELLIN’S 
FOOD 
BABY 


he has had nothing else, and is jolly 
and happy all day long. 


Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send 
you a sample of Mellin’s Food free of expense. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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HURLBUT'S oi!st PAPERS 


COURT OF ENGLAND. A particularly fine quality 
of all linen fibre. A most successful new paper. 
COURT OF RUSSIA. A truly refined paper with per- 
fect writing surface. Exquisite in its simplicity. 
COURT OF THE EMPIRE. A very popular new 
paper noted for its richness and elegance. 
txtremely artistic. 

COURT OF THE NETHERLANDS. Rich “ Olde 
Parchment”’ effect; a most perfect paper for 
society correspondence. 

The latest, ‘‘SWALLOW BLUE”’ in the above 
papers. In ail the fashionable sizes. 
POSTPAID on application—-a beautiful booklet showing sam- 
ples of these celebrated papers, also other useful information. 


HURLBUT STATIONERY CO., Pittsfield, Mass. 
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9 FOOD FOR BABY. If mother can’t 


nourish it; if it is pale and thin, try 


SOMATOSE: 







Pamphlets 
mailed by 
Schieffelin & Co., 
New York, 
agents for 
‘arbenfabriken 


vorm. 

Friedr. Bayer 
10., 

@ Elberfeld. 
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INELY DEVELOPED 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Halcombe’s Practical System of Physical Culture 
WITHOUT APPARATUS, fully described and 
illustrated, Especially adapted for business and office 
men, those of sedentary habits and all desiring well 
developed bodies and ara health. Fully illustrated. 
Best and most complete book ever published. Full 
flexible leather, $2.00, postpaid. Sample pages and 
circular FREE. Address 


DEAN PRINTING and PUBLISHING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITING 


instruction by cerrespendence is offered by the 
Associated Department of Shorthand and Typewritin 
of Armour Institute of Technology. Riso busi- 
ness forms, etc. For information address 

RUPERT P.8O RELLE, Director, Dept. H, Chieago, Ill, 
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NUMBER IV—THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE VALLEY 


LL work and no play would 
make a dull place of Peaceful 
§ Valley as truly as it would 
make of Jack a dull boy. 
The village, with all its enthu- 
siasm for its library and its 
schools, was not satisfied, and its dissatis- 
faction was wholesome. Young people, 
yes, and old people, too, need not only 
rest—they need amusement. 

There are some exceptions. Itis given 
to some souls to be always serene without 
ever being merry. They carry a burden 
of sadness which they may wrap in a 
sweet composure, but gladness never 
lights their faces. We who havea brighter 
path might, were it not for the lamentations 
of these, be deafened by our own songs and 
laughter, and lose the knowledge of the 
distress and pain which calls on us for 
sympathy and relief. The most blessed 
ones are not the happiest. 

There is much exhortation to a let the 
lights be burning,” to ‘‘shine’’ to ‘‘ scat- 
ter sunshine’; and it is right. But we 
must not forget how good it is, when we 
are weary and sore with the ‘glare and 
noise of life, to flee away into the soothing 
darkness, to hide where only the starlight, 
chastened and subdued by long centuries 
of journeying, can find us. It is good that 
there are the quiet, serene hearts, into 
whose shadow we may creep away from 
the fierce heat of distress. But these are 
not for our daily companionship, nor must 
they forbid the sun to shine. 


+ 
THE BLIGHT OF DULL DAYS IN THE VALLEY 


HE social life of Peaceful Valley lay 
between two classes, and kept them 
wide apart. Singing-schools and huskings 
were too frivolous for the one and too 
grave forthe other. The wholesome frolics 
—the rollicking bees, the quilting parties, 
and stately teas—disappeared with tallow 
dips and whale-oil lamps. That which 
had been a separating fence was gone, and 
nothing was left but a gulf, on one side of 
which were the ‘‘worldly,’’ and on the 
other side the ‘‘ professors,’’ each looking 
upon the other as wrong, and wholly 
wrong. Innocent amusements became 
vicious because they were driven into dark 
places, and a heavy dullness settled down 
upon those whose only distinguishing 
mark of a church member was a contempt 
for those who were not. 

With such an atmosphere it was not 
strange that young people were restless 
and unhappy, that anxious mothers would 
say, ‘‘ This is a bad place to bring up boys 
in,’’ and if they had but realized it, would 
have -ohalicon | the degeneracy quite as 
much on the girls’ account. A few of the 
young people realized the difficulty, but 
saw no remedy. They felt no responsibil- 
ity, they thought only of their grievances. 


+ 
THE MINISTER BRINGS LIGHT AND CHEER 


EACON HUNTER says it was a piece of 
good fortune for Peaceful Valley that 
brought the young minister to preach that 
particular Sunday in June, instead of 
Professor Booker. ‘‘ Not that the Professor 
isn’t very good, but he wouldn’t have 
made the acquaintance of the Trues, who 
happened to be on that train, and then the 
League wouldn’t have been formed.’ 
Harry True is a friendly sort of youth, and 
in some way he found out that the young 
minister was a graduate of the college he 
was ambitious to enter, and was personally 
acquainted with some of the idolized 
athletes. That drew the lad to the min- 
ister, and as Mrs. True liked the young 
man’s looks she gladly seconded her son’s 
invitation to join them in tennis the next 
day, and it was on Mrs. Russel’s tennis 
court that the whole thing happened—that 
it was started. ‘‘ Neither the Trues, good 
as they are, nor the minister could have 
done it alone, but they kind of helped 
each other along,”’ said the Deacon. 
‘*That’s so,’’ said Miss Parker, 
you were some help, too.’’ 
But like all good stories this would be a 
long story if the whole were told, so I 
must, perforce, tell my tale briefly. 





‘but 





Editor’ s Note—Of Mrs. Abbott’s “ Peaceful 
Valley alee. showing the aspects of life in an 
ideal ‘il age, the following have been presented : 


I—First View of Peaceful Valley,October, 1897 
Il—The Village Librar ovember, “ 
II1I—Schooling in Peaceful Valley, December, ‘“ 

I1V¥Y—The Social Life of the Valley, January, 1898 


PUTTING LIFE AND SPIRIT INTO THE VILLAGE 
RS. TRUE had come with her children 
for many years to spend the summer 
with her mother, Mrs. Russel. They thor- 
oughly enjoyed the country. They found 
enough to do, and were, I must confess, for 
them, a little exclusive in their pleasures. 
Their country cousins did not make them- 
selves very attractive. They envied city 
clothes and city manners, and, as is usual 
with discontented people, they berated 
their circumstances, instead of themselves, 
for their inferior condition. 

‘It’s the deadest place you ever saw,”’ 
said one; ‘‘there’s never anything going 
on to wake a fellow up. I never saw such 
a place. I’m going to get out of here, and 
go where there’s some life.’’ 

‘“Why don’t you try to wake things up 
while you are here ?’’ said the young minis- 
ter, as there came a pause in the game, 
and he threw himself down on the grass 
beside the complainant. ‘‘Don’t you 
think you’ve got life enough in you to 
spare to some of the sleepy ones? I'd 
make a trial of it if I were you.”’ 

+ 
LIVING THE GOSPEL IS THE BEST PREACHING 


NEVER could quite make out whether 

the young minister’s preaching was 
satisfactory, but he was, whether his 
preaching was or not, and he accepted the 
call the church gave to him. Mr. Hyde 
thought ‘‘he was a little too stringent in 
his preaching to church members, and a 
little too lax in his talk about the world.’’ 
But when the criticism was repeated to the 
minister he replied, ‘‘I never talk about 
people behind their backs, and I don’t 
think there is much use in reproving people 
who are not within hearing. If you will 
fill up the pews with the men and women 
you call the world I’ll promise to talk very 
plainly tothem. In the meantime, as you 
see so much of them every day, you have a 
chance to do the best kind of preaching to 
them—by living the Gospel.’’ And Mr. 
Hyde could not dispute that. 

The young minister did not work in a 
hurry. He knew that life is a growth, not 
a manufacture ; that the best he could hope 
to do was to plant the seeds—watch for 
their germination, tend them assiduously, 
and wait with patience for the fruit. And 
he was scarcely conscious of the seed- 
planting he did. Out of a well-stored heart 
he spoke, and his words took flight and 
found lodgment in fertile soil often when 
he would least expect it. 

+ 
MAKING LIFE HAPPIER IN THE HOME CIRCLE 


O IT was when he said to me of the 

young girl who was complaining of 

the dullness of her home: ‘‘ What do you 

do to brighten it?’’ She looked at him 

surprised and went away, but came back 
in a few days for counsel. 

‘What can I do?”’ she asked. ‘‘My 
father comes in at night and tries to read, 
but goes right to sleep. Mother is darning 
or sewing, or picking over beans, or paring 
apples, or doing something else just as 
entertaining. The boys escape from. it, 
and go off, nobody knows where. I'd like 
to go out—somewhere, anywhere—but 
nothing would wake father up so soon as 
my saying, in a low tone, I was going out 
for a walk. He'd hear my whisper when 
he wouldn’t hear the stove if it fell.’’ 

‘Now that’s a case worth taking hold 
of,” said the young minister; ‘‘it’s a 
hard problem, and so a good one. Is the re 
anything your father particularly enjoys?’ 

“Well, it’s hard to say whether he enjoys 
anything, but I think he does like to hear 
about travels pretty well.” 

‘‘T have a friend who has just come from 
Japan, and has brought me a fine collec- 
tion of colored photographs. Suppose I 
lend them to you, and you tell your father 
and brothers you’ve got them.’ 

“I'm afraid to take them. I’m afraid 
they’ll be hurt.’ 

‘‘No, they won’t, don’t be anxious. If 
that succeeds try a game next week. Take 
an easy one like dominoes, and persuade 
your father and mother to play with you.a 
little while. All the better if you can pre- 
pare a little treat to surprise them with 
when you’re through playing. If I am 
not mistaken you sing, perhaps your father 
and mother can, and you would, by-and-by, 
like to try some pretty glees I have. I 
think you can find enough of help if you 
undertake to brighten your home.’ 





YOUTH SHOULD HAVE A MISSION IN LIFE 
oo young minister-took this for his text 

one evening meeting, only he did not 
announce his text. He said that young 
people were not to think that everybody 
was living for them; that father ‘must 
shelter them and furnish supplies, 
mother must provide the table and the 
clothing, that younger brothers and sisters 
must either keep out of their way or wait 
on them. 


mission as young people. They are not 


that. 


Young people have a definite | 


to be so absorbed, even in preparing for | 


their future work, as’ to forget that they 


are to be the joy-givers of the home and | 


of the community. Just as truly as the 
beauty of the butterfly’s wings and the 
colors of the flowers are to gladden the 


eye, and the song of the bird is to stir the | 


heart, so young men and maidens, in the 
beauty and strength of their youth, 


with | 


their clear, happy voices, are to refresh the 


spirits of the careworn. 

Young people have a distinct mission, 
not only to be happy themselves, but to 
make all around them happier, and first 
and principally in their homes. If all the 
homes in Peaceful Valley were as bright 
and cheery as the young people ought to 
make them it would be a different place. 

‘**And it shall be, 
which a few young men and women made 
to themselves that very night, and it was a 
vow which almost all of them kept. 


- 
HOMES BECOMING BRIGHTER IN THE VALLEY 


T= change, though great, was not at once 

conspicuous. If you had _ noticed 
carefully you would have seen that the 
houses were more brightly lighted in the 
front, that the parlor was oftener used, and 
you would have missed familiar groups 
of loungers on the doorsteps of the stores. 
Homes had found their power to com- 
pete successfully with the street. 

We may not wonder that the young 
minister had some homesick moments as 
he thought of the home he had left a few 
months before. He recalled the 
games, in which his own dear parents, 
brothers and sisters had joined, and saw 
them repeated in a dozen homes. 


7 
GAMES AND PUZZLES AT THE FAMILY TABLE 


NEW games were sought for: 

foot-ball,’’ played on a large table 
with an egg-shell blown instead of kicked, 
was as hilarious as ‘‘telegrams’’ was 
silent. Charades, dumb crambo, variations 
of twenty questions, and an endless num- 
ber of games were collected. Games with 
boards—fox and geese, morris, checkers, 
halma—these, too, were found to be easily 
obtained, and suited those who liked to 
combine a puzzle with a game. 

Boys and girls besieged one another for 
ammunition of jokes with which to bom- 
bard fathers and mothers when talk at the 
table became too gloomy or waxed a little 
too hot in discussion, and the ruse, when 
it was discovered, was enjoyed by the 
elders as much as the jokes were. Fathers 
revived their practice of ball, and mothers 
brought out their discarded grace-hoops 
and battledoors. There was a new bond 
of sympathy between parents and children. 

” 
ORGANIZING THE GOOD TIME LEAGUE 

T WAS not till the next summer that the 
G. T. L. was organized. The initials 
were a mystery to the uninitiated. The 
Good Time League and the Home Amuse- 
ment Club was no secret society. It was 
against its principles to be exclusive. Its 
rules were plainly written out for every one 
tosee. Its object was to afford assistance to 
every one who believed that good recreation 
would make good work. No one could 
be a member who did not average at least 
six hours a day of study or work. No one 
was entitled to admission to any entertain- 
ments the League might have who could 


’”’ was the silent vow | 
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merry | 


“parlor | 


not show that at least one evening a week | 


was spent in recreation with the family at 
home. 
the League who cheated in a game or was 
ill-tempered. In the League were chair- 
men, managing committees, 
in charge one kind of sport or game. 
Tennis, cricket, croquet, basket-ball, foot- 
ball, base-ball, lacrosse, swimming, skating, 
music (as a recreation, not as a study), 
were represented by an enthusiastic advo- 
cate, with much pleasant rivalry. 

The League undertook to stimulate the 
riding of ‘‘hobbies,’’ counseling that the 
hobby chosen be quite unlike the vocation 
of the rider. For instance, the farmer was 


No one could remain a member of | 


each having | 


advised to collect photographs, the clerk | 


was sent out to study stones or bugs. 


Another work of the League was to aid 


any individual who found the home work 
too heavy. 


So a discouraged young woman | 


would be surprised by a few of her League | 


friends, who carried into her home an 
unexpected c hecefalnens. 

If we had time to call on the doctor, and 
the school teachers, and the ministers, I am 
sure we should hear in every case that their 
work was easier for the good cheer that 
has come to Peaceful Valley through the 
young people, and | am sure the next gen- 
eration will be stronger in body, saner in 
mind, and purer in spirit, because of the 
existence of the Good Time League and 
the Home Amusement Club. 
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Seebepebeebeedebebeeeehebebeeetebet 


The shoe that is polished with Vici 
Leather Dressing looks new, looks 
soft, looks comfortable, looks right. 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


is the peer of all shoe polishes for 
men’s, women’s and children’s shoes, 
as Vici Kid is the king of all leathers 
for style and wear. Ask your dealer. 
An illustrated book of instruction, ‘ 
and Care for your Shoes," 


Hiow to Buy 
mailed free 


. ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia 
Toedeecbecbesdente ee cbecdecleoteetesdeebeclecdeeteoecbecbeoleetestoete 
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from 6 to 60 
lat Yd 
850 
24 prize, 
ees 
84 prize, 
#15 

10 Prizes 
| of 85 each 

, to the next 
ten, and 12 
prizes of 
each to the 
next twelve. 

ALL CHILDREN LIKE TO DRESS DOLLS 

These prizes are offered as an inerntive to clever work in 
dressing CRYSTAL DOLLS. These Dolls are pictures made 
in outline on celluloid, fitting over forms underneath, which are 
to be covered with tiny bits of silk, ribbon or cloth, cut from 
patterns furnished, making a fine effect as of a live person. In- 
siruc tive, entertaining and fascinating, and have been termed 

‘THE KINDE RGARTEN OF DRESSMAKING.” Sent, in 
cluding transparent doll, three pattern sheets, three form cards 
with full instructions and colored pattern to show the idea 

TRY FOR A PRIZE—Contest i« open antil July 1, 
1808. Price by mail, large size, 3% x6'4, 55 cents; small size, 
244x4, 20 cents. Patented May 28, 1895, 


WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO., Doll Dept., 


“or ARTISTS 


Lithogravure 
reproductions 
of the most 
popular 
works of the 
old and 






Newark, N. J. 











We publish a 
B large variety 
a of highly 
enameled 
card games— 


fall of an 
modern educational 
masters. nature. Send 
Sold by for handsome 
dealers. Illustrated 
“Sample pack List A. 
sent for it is free. 
35 cents. A Greeting.—Vou Bremen 














THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
Perfection 


THE (Aajustanie SHOE FORM 


(felt-covered), keeps women’s and men’s 
shoes in their original, beautiful shape when 
not in use. No stylish woman can afford 
to be without them at the price, adding 
more than that value to the shoe ser- 
vice because it absorbs all moisture 
and prevents shrinking and 
hardening of the leather. 
A necessity for 
Patent Leather 
Shoes. In or- 
dering give size 
and width of 
your shoe. 
Satisfaction gusrantesd or money reipnded 
Jd. K. GAINES, 29 Thirty-fourt 










per pair 
by mail 
Place, CHICAGO 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





By Ruth 


MIN THIS day of extremes and ex- 
aggerations, the best model for 
a girl to copy is that one who is 
called the grande dame. The 
words are almost untranslatable, 
for while they may be literally said to mean 

reat lady, they are something more than 
that, since they mean a lady in the .best 
sense of the word, for one may be a lady 
and lack greatness as the world knows it. 
I wonder if you have ever thought that 
though there may be queens and duchesses, 
and women of high position, no one woman 
can be anything more than a lady. 

The lady owes a duty to gocety. She 
must set a good example. What she does 
is the standard of manners, and conse- 
quently her manners are regulated by 
consideration and tact. The lady is the 
woman who best understands the womanly 
way of doing everything. She is never 
loud in manner nor pronounced in action. 
Her costumes are suited to the day and 
the hour, and she does not offend g taste 
by adopting extreme fashions, wearing 
intense colors, nor by assuming ornaments 
not suited to her position or place. 


7 
SHE IS A LADY UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES 


A LADY may stand behind the counter, 
be mistress in her own home, or busy 
all day at a desk, but no matter what her 
position in life is, she never swerves, and 
unconsciously she always impresses those 
who are around her with the fact of her 
gentleness and her simplicity. The lady 
ains her strength not from riches, not 
rom her high position, not from great 
learning, but from good common-sense. 
Any one of us may learn this if we will take 
a good model and copy it. No lady is free 
and easy in her manners. She does not, 
however, go to the other extreme and 
become stilted, but she tends rather to 
quietness and to a slight reserve, since, 
when she takes a friend, she proposes to 
keep her. She does not become intimate 
with you after twenty-four hours’ acquaint- 
ance, put you in the place of a confidante 
in forty-eight hours, and in a week’s time 
tire of you. The lady knows you first 
merely as an acquaintance, and then, if she 
finds you interesting, or if she thinks she 
can in any way be of use to you, she per- 
mits you to come gradually into her life, 
and between you may grow up a friendship 
that may last through life even unto death. 


- 
FRIENDSHIPS THAT ARE BORN IN AN HOUR 


NOTHING is so positively injurious to a 
woman as the intense friendships that 
are born in an hour and die in almost as 
short a time. They tend to foolish confi- 
dences, and very often to actions that are 
regretted for one's lifetime. A lady, no 
matter how much she may like you—you 
who are a pleasant acquaintance or a friend 
—does not call you by your first name 
unless you ask her to. She is wise enough 
to know that friendships are preserved > 
a little hedge of propriety; that more 
friendships are killed by too much freedom 
than by too much regard for good man- 
ners. She does not, in public places, speak 
of her relatives by their first names, but 
is dignified in referring to them, although 
in most public places she speaks of things 
rather than of people, and does not give 
those around her the opportunity of know- 
ing all about her affairs. It is the woman 
who is not a lady who tells of her private 
life, of her acquaintances and of her pleas- 
ures, for the benefit of an amused crowd. 


- 
COMMON-SENSE REGULATES HER WARDROBE 


ery is the keynote to the dress 

of a lady, while perfect neatness is its 
stamp. She i not make the mistake of 
wearing handsome silk or velvet gowns in 
the morning; nor does she assume her 
jewels, if she possess any, when she is 
going to the office or tomarket. She buys 
the gowns that are fitted to her position in 
life and to her purse. A lady does not go 
into debt to gratify a desire for fine clothes. 
She perfectly comprehends that any one 
may wear a plain dress, simple and neat, 
but she cannot understand the wearing of 
cheap finery. If she is buying a gown for 
the street she selects a good fabric, a color 
that is not ultra-fashionable, and then has 
her material made up close to the style in 
vogue, but not in the very extreme of fash- 
ion. If she is employed out in the busy 
world during the day her gown is plain, 
simple and dark, and she would never be 
found committing such a fault as going to 
business in a bicycle costume. She thinks 
of that which is needed to keep her well 
and strong, consequently, being able only 
to buy one pair of outdoor shoes, she does 
not buy a pair of low shoes that in wet 
weather will be most dangerous, but she 
chooses a pair suited to all weathers, and 
which will not be a menace to her health. 





Ashmore 


GOOD SENSE RULES ALL HER ACTIONS 

Wien the lady is a business woman she 

is certain to have a neat suit for 
business wear, though she may not be able 
to buy the latest style of gown for evening 
wear, or to be put on when she goes to 
some place of amusement. Good sense 
dominates her wardrobe, as it does her 
behavior, at all times. 

No matter whether she be a busy woman 
in the workaday world, a busy woman 
socially, or a busy woman in her own 
home, a lady never laces so that, in her 
figure, she suggests an hour-glass. This 
folly she leaves to women without common- 
sense who know no better. A lady is 
never extravagant with her money. She 
»ays her debts promptly. She does not 
Carson small sums from this friend and 
that friend for car fare, for sweets, or for 
any trifle, and so she does not put herself 
under the meanest of obligations. She 
knows just the amount of money she con- 
trols, and she makes her expenses come 
under that sum. She is wise in thinking of 
the day when a little extra money may be 
needed, and so she denies herself some of 
the little luxuries of life, that in the time 
of trouble she may not need to turn to 
strangers for help. By the dressmaker, 
by the laundress, by every one whom she 
employs, she is recognized as a lady, not 
only by the simplicity of her manner, but 
by a politeness and her perfect honesty. 
She pays them for good work, and she 
expects good work from them in return. 
The laundress on Saturday night is not 
asked to wait until Monday for the money 
she so badly needs, but the sum due her 
is ready for her, and this rule obtains 
wherever a lady has a business transaction. 


+ 
SHE IS MISTRESS OF THE ART OF HOUSEKEEPING 


LADY is not afraid to be industrious. 

In her home she is mistress of the art 
of housekeeping, and she can control her 
needle. She may never need to do this, 
but it is a womanly art which she, this 
very well-bred woman, comprehends thor- 
oughly. No matter what your position 
may be to-day, how can you tell where you 
will be twenty years from now? When 
Marie Antoinette learned to sew from her 
German governess she little thought that 
the daughter of the Empress of Austria, 
the future wife of the King of France, 
would need to avail herself of this homely 
knowledge. But Marie Antoinette, sitting 
in prison, was only too glad to mend the 
clothes of her little ones, to darn her hus- 
band’s coat, and to forget, as she sewed, 
the sorrows that multiplied over her head. 
If she is employed by some one else a 
lady does her work well. No matter what 
it may be she gives the best of herself to 
it, and she tries as far as possible to excel 
in that special branch of work, since it is 
due to her employer, who pays her for the 
best that she can do. Do you understand 
what I mean when I say that a lady is honest ? 
I mean that she is not only honest as far 
as money is concerned, but honest in giv- 
ing full value for all that she receives. 
Consequently, you who dally over your 
work, who are given to eye service, are 
not copying the example set before you. 


7 
THE LADY IN HER EVERY-DAY LIFE 


HE grande dame surprises you by the 
simplicity of her character. Knowing 
much, she chats pleasantly on every-day 
subjects, and does not force upon you the 
amount of her wisdom, nor the deep study 
that she has given to some one subject. 
She speaks quietly, laughs pleasantly, but 
never loudly. Her position being assured 
—and no position in this world is higher 
than that of a lady—she does not need to 
attempt to appear more than she is. Pay- 
ing her a visit near the hour of luncheon, 
you are asked to partake of the meal, and 
no apology is made for its plainness, since 
it is served with perfect neatness and in the 
quietest way. The woman who is not a 
lady, under the same circumstances, would 
make innumerable apologies for that which, 
if good enough for herself and her family, 
should be quite good enough for visitors, 
and so would show her ignorance of good 
manners and true hospitality. 

The grande dame never keeps any one 
waiting. She is always ready to receive 
her visitors, and if not, apologizes so 
earnestly for not being prompt that she is 
instantly forgiven. 

A lady permits herself to enjoy herself. 
She is herself. She attempts to imitate 
nobody, but trying to live a good life 
she achieves that which is best. In con- 
versation she does not use French, German 
or Latin quotations, nor the names of well- 
known people she may have met, for she 
takes it for granted that you go in good 
society, and she would count herself a prig 
if she even seemed anxious to have you 
informed of who her acquaintances are. 


DOING HER DUTY UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 
|F SHE is fortunate in her position in life— 

fortunate in having a home of her own 
and a comfortable income—she does not 
force this upon you. If she is in the work- 
aday worl 


earning her own living, she | 


does not find it necessary to announce | 


this fact, though she does not conceal it; 
but she would cease to be a lady if she 
told of it in an apologetic manner, or in a 
way that asked for your sympathy. Doing 
her work well, and earning her living 
honestly, she needs the sympathy of no 
woman, unless, indeed, her burdens are 
many, and then she would not tell of them, 
being well-bred, and only those who knew 
her innermost life would know of her 
sorrows. A lady does not take the new- 
comer into her confidence, any more than 
she would tell of her personal affairs to 
some one from whom she was making a 
purchase. In her life she teaches the 
propriety of suitability, the virtue of sen- 
sible economy, and the wisdom of adapt- 
ing everything to the proper time. In her 
manners she makes you understand the 
beauty of consideration and refinement. 


If she is a mother, her daughters under- | 


stand that they will never be quite so 
unhappy as when they are idle. 


os 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF WEALTHY WOMEN 


OO often my girls are inclined to believe 
that the women who are wealthy are 
idle and thoughtless. This is not true. 
When a lady is rich she realizes that her 
responsibilities are many, and even when 


she seems to have done her duty she | 
forces herself to remember that God, who | 


gave to her so many talents, expects more 
from her than from that other woman to 
whom He gave so few. She knows that 
she sets an example to many, and she 
feels responsible for this. 


| pect to send us an order after getting it. 
Appreciating | 


beautiful materials, she makes those who | 
are around her understand that they must | 


not be abused. The gown that has just 


been taken off is brushed and carefully put | 
When it has done its duty it is | 


away. 
carefully ripped apart, and my lady thinks 
out how, if it cannot be remodeled, it can 
be utilized to make a frock for some child. 


7 
WHAT THE GENEROSITY OF A LADY MEANS 


A LADY is generous. But in her giving 
she is just. She does not go into 
debt that she may give a friend an expen- 
sive wedding present, nor does she make 
gifts that are unsuitable. In thinking of 
the poor she buys for them good, warm 
underclothing and sensible frocks, and 
does not offer to them her half-worn lin- 
gerie, nor the evening gowns that are out 
of fashion. She realizes that, having less 
comfortably-heated houses, the poor need 
heavier underwear, and if she feels that 
she cannot afford to get new for herself 
and those whom she wishes to help, she 
carefully mends her own, while she gives 
away that which is new and suited to the 
position of those to whom it is given. 

The grande dame appreciates a small 
present. Something that has been made 
by the hands of those who love or think 
of her is more to her than any of the gifts 
that may be bought in the shops. The 
flower that was so carefully nurtured, the 
pretty bit of knitting so neatly and evenly 
done, the piece of embroidery so carefully 
wrought out—each one of these is to her a 
delight, because she knows how long it 
takes to make a perfect piece of work. 


+ 
THE END OF THE SERMON 


A SERMON with a lady for its text? Yes, 

that is what itis. I tell you of her so 
that you and I, we who are the average 
women, may copy her good example, and 
set her up before us as the best, the most 
that we can be. In her simplicity she is 
not afraid to acknowledge the power of 
some one greater than herself, and so, not 
making her religion complex, she goes to 
God in her trouble, and is not afraid to 
ask Him either for the least or the most. 
Her religious life, like her every-day life, 
is plain and straightforward. She does 
not stop on the highways and byways to 
take up questions or doubt, but she 
walks along the straight path which leads 
to that which is good, without question, 
and achieves that which she hopes for. I 
want you to follow her example. There 
can be no better one. I want you to think 
of her as she is when out in the world and 





when she is alone, to imitate her at all | 


times and in all ways, for then, indeed, my 
dear girl, you will be what vou should be, 
and what every girl can be if she will only 
try—a grande dame. The words sound 
very dignified, and so is she who has a 
right to the title. And yet with her dignity 
she is happy, often merry, and she finds 
much in life that is enjoyable. She is 
always a delight. When she comes where 
vou are it is as if the perfume of sweet 
flowers surrounded her, 
speaks, as if a chime of bells in tune were 
being listened to. 
of harmonv is its perfect simplicity and 
repose. 


the grande dame ? 





Editor’s Note—Miss Ashmore’s answers to her 
per sy Se gee under the title of ‘‘ Side-Talks 
with Girls,’’ will be found on page 32 of this issue. 


January, 1898 
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NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES 


Witb seed of these new Roses, plants may be had in 


bloom in 6 days from time of sowing. Plant at any 
time. They grow quickly, and flowers appear in large 
clusters and in such quantity that a plant looks like a 
bouquet. Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
bloom all summer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. From e@ packet of seed one will get Roses 
of various colors—white, pink, crimson, ete.—no two 
alike, and ney perfectly double and very sweet. 
Greatest of novelties. Seed 20c. per pkt., 3 pkts. 
for 50c.—or for 40¢e. we will send 


1 pkt. New Multifiora Roses, A!! colors. 
1“ Chinese Lantern Plant. Magnificent. 
1“ Cupid Dwarf Sweet Pea. A real gem. 
1“ Verbena, Giant White Scented, 


1 * ‘Tree Strawberry. 
1 bulb Double-flowered Tuberous Begonia. 
1 “ Fancy Gloxinia, Extra fine. 
1“ Giant Flowered Gladiolus Childsi. 
2“ 1 Spotted Calla Lily. 1 Montbretia. 
6 “ Fancy Gladiolus. A}! different colors. 
10 “ Flowering Oxalis. Mixed colors. Also, 
Our Great 160- Color Plate Catalogue and 
THE MAYFLO R Monthly Magazine for a year; 
illustrated —colored plate each month —devoted to 
Flowers and Gardening. Worth $1.50, but for trial 


All the above for 40c. postpaid 
Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 


of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Kulbs, Plante and 

re New Fruita, is the finest ever issued; profusely 
illustrated. 12 Magnificent Lerwe Colored Plates. 
160 pages. Majliled for 10c., or FREE to any who ex- 


Largest, finest berry. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


New Fairy 


% LF. 








MONTHS “7? SEED. F 

New race of hardy perennial Dwarf Ever- 
blooming Sweet-scented Roses. Sow seed in 
March, and these little Midgets will bloom in the 
open ground in May and continue in fiower until 
frost. For beds and borders they are charming. In 
pots are covered with clusters of lovely, double, semi- 
double, and single roses, all colors. The genuine seed of 


ROSA MULTIFLORA NANA PERPETUA 


sown in ** Jadoo’? blooms in 60, some 30 days. Original 
Rose capsules packed in sufficient Jadoo for planting. 


” 
& “ BABY ROSE COLLECTION” & 
1 PACKETS OF NEW AND 25 
EXPENSIVE SEED FOR Cc. 
1 Pkt. NEW FAIRY ROSES “Multiflora Nana Per- 
etua,” 3 capsules in Jadoo. 20 seeds, true. 
Chinese Lantern Plant, $25 premium. 
*‘ Water Lily Seed—red, white, blue. 
‘ Petunia Grandifiora, Giants of California. 
* New Giant Flowered Nasturtium Lady Gunter. 
Japanese & Chinese Chrysanthemum seed. 
Marguerite Carnation, large double dwarf. 
Antirrhinum ** Queen of the North,’ 100 sds. 
“ Cobeea Scandens, Cathedral Bells, Climber. 
Giant White. Most lovely. 100 seeds. 
* California Columbine, double. 100 seeds. 
“ Dahlia Double. Show and fancy flowers. 
“ Ostrich Feather Cockscomb. Grand. 100 sds. 
“ Double Grandifiora Sweet Peas, 30 seeds. 
Jupanese Imperial Morning Glory. 20 seeds. 
‘ Heliotrope, hybrids of Egypt and midnight. 
25 cts. For all the above 15 new varieties of 


seed. Also Package of “ Jadoo,” Catalogue, 
and “ How to Grow,” with every collection. 
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| MISS MARY E. MARTIN, Floral Park, N.Y. 
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The Finest 
Garden 


in the neighborhood this year 
will be yours—if you plant 


Maule’s Seeds 


% Everything worth planting of both new and old % 
sorts, is shown in Maule’s 1898 Seed and Plant # 
% Book. Brimfu) of profitable reading and truth- # 
% ful pictures; 4 colored plates. Mailed free if you % 
es state that you saw this in Tue Lapres’ Home Journat. % 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 1711 Filbert St., PHILADELPHIA 
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WRITE! 


For our Beautiful 
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Our wonderful Bismarck Apple 
Trees will bear beautiful large 
apples, equal to Greenings or 
Baldwins (see Rural New Yorker, 
October 30, 1897), first season after 


Colored planting either in Pots as a 
* House Plant, in Gardens or 
Lithographs Orchards for Market. Very 


prolific, perfectly hardy. One 

Mailed FREE Dollar each. Order now for 
spring planting. Club offers. 

Address Manhattan Nursery Co, 47 Dey Street, New York 











| Southwick Nurseries 


and when she | 


The keynote of her life | 


| 
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| Plants made beautiful by iP 


os Napoleon IIT, a choice, hardy, fragrant 
R ‘arnation. **Miellez’s Revelation” in 
Lily of the Valley, &c. Send stamp for catalog. 


mm EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass, 


® HARDY SHRUBS, FLOWERS and FERNS 2 


aes J | ABIIIIII3IIS3 €EEEEEECECECEL 
Who among my girls is going to | 


begin this very day to model herself after | 





LOVERS ERS 


alker’s Excelsior Brand. 
Clean, soluble and oderleasa. A booklet, ‘‘The Window Garden,” 
by Exsen E. Rexrorp, furnished free with each | armen of Food, or 
sent postpaid for 15 cents. Price: enough for 25 plants, 6 months, 
25c.. or for 12 months. 50 cents, postpaid. 

THE WALKER FERTILIZER C6@., Clifton Springs, N.Y. 
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‘NEW WAYS OF DRESSING THE HAIR 
— Isabel A. Mallon 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY ETHEL ROSE 


T IS a duty every woman 
owes, not only to her- 
self, but to the world at 
large, that she should 





dress her hair becom- 
and appropriate 
The 


ingly, 
to the occasion. 
smoothly- 
parted, 
closely-twisted coiffure may be 
well suited to traveling, or for 
wear in the mornings, but with 
a visiting or evening toilet a 
rather more elaborate arrange- 
ment of the hair is demanded. 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 2 


Te thick, tightly-curled, heavy bang no 
longer obtains, but there is a decided 
tendency toward a few loose curls on the 
forehead. The ‘blouse roll’’ remains in 
favor, but it is usually waved or given what 
is called the natural ondule, which makes 
it appear soft and frames the face well. 
When the hair is arranged high in the 
back it is waved from the nape of the neck 
up, but the waves are not as close as they 
were. There is a fancy shown for one, 
two, or even three small curls on the neck. 
Fillets of ribbon, tortoise-shell or steel, 
are liked, and 
when the fillet 
is worn, a comb, 
a pin or an ai- 
grette is added. 


+ 


[Ts pretty ar- 
rangement of 
the hair in Illus- 
tration No. 1 is 
especially com- 
mended for 
one who has 
a great deal 
of hair. The 
short, front 
hair is in 
three soft curls 
that fall well on 
the forehead, 
while the thick 
front lock, just 
back of them, is arranged in 
a high puff. The back hair 
is drawn up into a soft knot, 
and tied into puffs with fillets 
of white satin ribbon. The 
hair at the sides and at the 
back below the knot is laid 
in large, very light waves. 
Another evening coiffure 
which has special vogue 
given it in Paris is shown in 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 1 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 4 

























ILLUSTRATION NO. 7 





ILLUSTRATION No. 9 


Illustration No. 2. It is advised for a girl 
who has a somewhat oval but not a thin 
face. The front hair is waved in Madonna 
fashion, drawn back very loosely from ‘the 
sides to the back, securely fastened there, 
and then all the hair is carried up and 
rolled over the fingers in three high puffs 
that are backed 
* bya high tortoise- 

shell comb. 


+ 


Nae pretty ar- 
rangement of 
the hair, suitable 
for an elderly lady 
in the evening, 
seen in Illustration 
No. 3, shows the 
front ina regularly 


waved blouseroll, 
while the back 
has two thick 
plaits with two 
tiny curls falling 
from under them. 
At the side a set 
of jet combs 
tends to bring 
out the white- 
ness of the hair. 

Very many 
ladies find a long 
part unbecoming, 
while the hair 
rolled off the face 
is equally undesirable. For them the 
French hairdresser offers the special design 
in Illustration No. 4. The part is only two 
inches deep, and the hair is drawn away 
from it in a soft, puffy fashion, while in the 
back there is a twisted loop made of the 
back hair, caught with a silver comb. 


v 


A MODE of dressing the hair that is highly 

commended for young girls is pictured 
in Illustration No. 5. The front hair is 
parted in the centre, drawn back softly 
and braided in with the back hair in one 
thick plait. This is looped as shown, and 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 8 


tied at the top and bot- 
tom with bows of black 
velvet ribbon. For 
evening, white satin may 
be substituted. 

She who possesses a 
great deal of fair hair 
will do well if she ar- 
ranges it after the fash- 
ion which is pictured in 
Illustration No. 6. Here, 
though the hair seems 
almost to part itself, it is drawn back ina 
high, full Pompadour close to the parting. 
The back hair is arranged in the new loop, 
which shows a long loop below, a high, 
broad loop pt Bas and a strap of hair 
dividing them. Side combs are necessary 
to keep the Pompadour in position. 


+ 


= French woman, demanding an elabo- 
rate arrangement of the hair for even- 
ing, chooses for daytime wear a simpler 
mode, which displays how thick, fine and 
well cared for her locks are. The style 
she chooses, shown in Illustration No. 7, 
shows a very loose Pompadour, drawn 
back into a soft knot. She is too wise, 
however, even when arranging a simple 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 5 
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ILLUSTRATION NO. 3 


coiffure, to undervalue the effect of a few 


tiny curls, and so they are seen just at the 
sides and near the centre of the Pompadour, 
which, to be effective, must hang low. 


. 


HE American girl, with her low, broad 
forehead, elects for daytime wear an 
equally simple style, as shown in Illustra- 
tion No. 8. The hair is slightly waved, 
drawn back in a low blouse roll, and 
arranged in a soft knot, well above the 
high collar, and yet almost on the nape of 
the neck. Too much 
cannot be said in- favor of 
this arrangement for the 
girl whose hair grows 
rather low on her brow. 
The little child, whether 
it be a boy or a girl, is 
just now wearing its hair 
in soft ringlets—ringlets 
that a wise mother has 
trained in the way they 
should go. In Illustra- 
tion No. g is shown the 
favorite coiffure 
or master—the hair parted 
at the side being advised 


tied to place with a dainty 
ribbon that keeps the 
front curls from 
over the face. Provided 
care is given to a child’s 
hair it will soon fall into 
the shane desired, 
veils will be required to keep it in place. 
Older children wear the hair in one or 
two long braids, or loose ; crimped hair for 
children is no longer seen. 


+ 


HE woman who asks about caring for 
her hair will have gained some knowl- 
edge if she remembers a few don'ts, 
Don’t break your hair, nor irritate the scalp 
by using too many, or too heavy, hairpins. 
Don’t use an iron on your hair any oftener 
than is necessary. Don’t use too fine a 
comb upon your hair; it breaks it, snarls 
it, and is absolutely fatal to it. Don’t use 
soda upon your hair; it dries it, coarsens 
it, and makes it split. 

The best treatment for the hair is to 
shampoo it every two weeks with tar soap. 
Unless you fear catching cold, 
fanned dry. Do not permit too 
fluffy towels to be used upon it. When it 
is almost dry, allow it to hang loosely for a 
while and dry naturally, but do not arrange 
it while it is the least bit damp. If your 
hair inclines to oiliness, a tonic, 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 6 


quinine appears, is recommended for it. 
If your hair is thin and dry, crude vaseline, 
rubbed into the scalp, not smeared on the 
hair, will increase its growth. If you are 
in ill health your hair will quickly announce 
that fact, and it will require treatment just 


for miss | 


as does any other part of your body. If | 


you wish your hair to be be autiful and 
glossy you must care for it with great 
tenderness; and brush it with great regu- 
larity. Remember, however, “that your 
brushes must be absolutely immaculate. 
The best comb is one of medium size 
with short, coarse teeth. The best brush 
is one with rather stiff bristles. 


i 


even for a little girl. It | 
is drawn to one side, and | 


falling | 


and neither pins nor | 


have it | 
many | 


in which 








FREE! 


A beautiful 6-sheet art calendar 
given away free to purchasers of 
Farry Soap. This calendar is 1ox12 
inches in size, is designed by some 
of America’s best artists, litho- 
graphed in 12 colors, and can be 
secured only through your grocer 
during the holiday season. Ask 
him for particulars. If he does 
not sell Fairy Soap—pure, white, 
floating—send us his name and we 
will tell you where you can get a 
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CALENDAR 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


St. Louis New York 
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You’ve Got 
To put SOME binding on 
your skirt---why not use 
the BEST and save bother 
and expense? 
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BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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tistic. Fashionable. Original. 
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None higher. None better at any price. 
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Ar- 
Perfect- 
15 cents. 


us in either New York or Chicago. 
Stamps taken. Latest Fashion Sheet 
sent upon receipt of one cent to pay 
postage. 


THE McCALL COMPANY 
142-146 West 14th Street, New York 
189 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 
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L orpe «t Human Hair and 
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8, finest workmanship 


B KAUTIFUL, “nebet free 


54 W. 14th Street, near 6th Avenue, New York 


A New Appliance for the DEAF 


Sent on ten days’ trial, free. Write for particulars to 
G. TIEMANN & ©@O., 107 Park Row, New York 














Guaranteed, 
Perfect, Style, 


t and » 
Moulded and cut so 
as to give Grace and 
Beauty to every figure. 


Made with 


4, 5 and 6 
hook clasps, 
and in short, medium, 
long and extra long 
waists. Prices, $1.00 
to $5.00 per pair. 

If you ask 


Sachets” FREE 32 
Pear! Corset Shields 


They Prevent Corsets Breaking 


Insist on having them at your 
dealer's. If he hasn’t them, 
send your corset size and 

A pair will be sent PREE witha 
set of W. B. Perfume 

Address 


W. B. CORSETS 
377-9 Broadway, N. Y. 


“ONYX” 
BLACK HOSIERY 


This Trade-mark 
appearing on Hosiery 
is an absolute guar- 
antee that it is the 
_ Onyx Brand, which 
"is the standard for 
Black Hosiery. lt 
ts especially noted for 
Shape, Elasticity and 
Durability. 


LORD & TAYLOR, Wholesale Importers, guar- 
antee every pair sold. If you cannot obtain 
ther at your retailer's communicate with 


LORD & TAYLOR, ©", vorK 
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RITE for our handsome 
Cloak, Waist and Fur Cat- 
alogue, No. 27, and samples of 
cloths, all free of charge. 


j No. 553, 
JACKET, only 
$5 70. $8 
No. 720, 
Plush 
Cape, 


ONLY 


°7.50 


Worth $15 
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Thibet Fur, trim- 
med, braided and 
beaded, Over 200 
other styles illus. 
in our Catalogue. 
The most stylish 
ladies in America 
number among 
our customers, 
Weare the only 
manufacturers 
in U.S. who sell 
direct to consumer 
at wholesale prices. 
Everything sent subject to approval. 
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StCHicaco: 


Defy Rain and Cold 


This superb Double Tex- 
ture all-wool Cashmere 
Victoria Mackintosh, blue, 
black or brown. Plaid 
or fancy lining. 150-inch 
detachable Empire 
pleated cape, velvet 
collar and tabs. 52 to 
62-inch lengths. 
Regular value, $7.50. 


Our net price 
to Mail Order $4 61 
Buyers,.... ° 


Be sure to state bust and 
ength measure.) Big vari- 
ety of Women’s, isses’, 
Men’s and Boys’ Mackin- 
toshes. Write for Cata- 
logue No, 32, showing full 
line of wearing - and 
seasonable novelties, 
STEWART & CO. "a 
Mall Order Bargain House 
50-58 Fifth Ave., Chicago 
with wash silks to 


Extra Offer ! work; also Stamping 


Patterns—a 22-inch Large Double Rose Centrepiece, 
Doily and other patterns, with Box New 30 
Material for Stamping. All, postpaid, only Cc. 


WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. Box L 
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* SERIES of six | A PLAN for earning money 
beautiful paint- | : in a pleasant, dignified | 
Mi eh a - . Making ‘ ‘ : 
iss Magruder’s| ings in oil are now Money way has been arranged by 
Charming being made iby Mr. This the JOURNAL for the benefit 
New Novel Irving R. Wiles, in | Winter of its readers this winter. 


his New York studio, 
for Julia Magruder’s 
new novelette of 
New York fashionable social and art life— 
‘*A Heaven-Kissing Hill.’’ These will be 
carefully reproduced, and then the story 
will begin in the oxen. immediately 
following the conclusion of Mr. Garland’s 
story of ‘* The Doctor.’’ 


° 
COOMPLAINTS keep 
coming in from 


To More friends disappointed that 
Disappointed) they cannot get recent 
Friends | numbers ofthe JOURNAL, 

| As we said last month, 

the September, October 

and November issues 

are exhausted. Of the Christmas issue 


725,000 copies were printed—nearly three- 
quarters of a million—and as this number 
goes to press, every Christmas JOURNAL is 
in use. We can only repeat to our friends 
what we said in the December number: 
we are printing up to our present capacity. 
There are but two ways of surely getting 
the JOURNAL: either by buying it at once 
on the day it appears on the news-stands— 
on the twenty-fifth of each month—or by 
sending a dollar for it immediately when 
you get notice that your subscription has 
expired. Send us a dollar now, and we will 
see to it that you get the magazine promptly 
each month during 1898. Otherwise, we 
cannot guarantee you the magazine. 


+ 


——) Te JOURNAL’s Literary 
Bureau has served our 


When readers heretofore both as a 
Buying | bureau of information on liter- 
Books | ary matters, and as a bureau 


| of book supply at low prices. 
| Hereafter the Literary Bureau 

will attend solely to answer- 
ing the literary queries of correspondents. 
All of the JouRNAL’s readers are welcome 
to ask for any information of this sort that 
they may desire. The entire book-supply 
department has been placed in the experi- 
enced charge of Mr. Henry F. Clark, the 
former manager of the Literary Bureau, 
who now conducts the business wholly on 
his own responsibility, with offices in the 
JouRNAL building, at 421-427 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. For the convenience of book 
buyers among our readers, all inquiries 
and orders for books, and remittances for 
the same, hereafter received by us, will be 
referred to Mr. Clark for attention, and 
will be treated with the same care and 
promptitude as heretofore. 


. 


GAIN we have added 
to the JoURNAL’s plan 
Still More | for assisting to an edu- 
| Free | cation young people who 
| Educations| are unable to provide the 
necessary money.’ Over 
four hundred _ scholar- 
ships have already been 
awarded. Instruction in music, art and 
elocution, and courses at coliege and uni- 
versity, have been provided. Now, a new 
series of business courses, embracing book- 
keeping, shorthand, typewriting, and other 
similar branches of commercial training, 
has been included. The best commercial 
schools in every State have been selected. 
One hundred more musical conservato- 
ries, colleges and universities have been 
added to the other lists. Any girl or young 
man may now get an education at the 
expense of THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
Our Educational Bureau will send a list of 
the institutions open for selection, on appli- 
cation, and explain the simple plan. 


+ 


tAgit T= entire supply of picture 
sets for churches and 


the next number will be 
made a full statement of the 
unheard-of demand for these 
sets, how that demand was met, and what 
the pictures succeeded in doing at the 
exhibitions given by church societies in 
every part of this country. 


No — societies is now exhausted, 
Picture and the JOURNAL cannot 
Sets | accept further orders. In 








During the coming months 
agents will be appointed 
throughout the country, to 
whom a liberal commission will be paid 
upon each subscription and _ renewal 
secured. In addition to this, $11,500 will 
be divided among those taking up the 
work. Here is an opportunity for any 
young man or woman to earn, 
by pleasant employment in [{~ 
leisure hours, a large sum of | 
It has been done by | 

' 


$11,500 | 


money. 
many in the past; it will be to be 
done by many more this win- 


Divided 
ter. Full details of the plan, | | 
and a_ booklet written by 
those who have been success- 


1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 


January, 1898 


Great Bargains in 
Suits and Cloaks. 


A leading dealer in suitings and cloakings 
imported an immense stock of fine goods for 
this winter’s trade. He made one mistake— 
| he bought too many, and wishing to reduce 








SUIT No, 508 JACKET No. 511, and SKIRT No. 329. 


his stock, came to us. We have bought his 
entire line for cash, at a fraction of its value, 
and are therefore able to inaugurate this 


GREAT HALF-PRICE SALE. 





Look at these wonderful values. 
have never been matched before. 
never be equaled again. 

No. 


They 
They can 


508.— Tailor-made Blouse Costume, lined 


| throughout and finished in best manner, made of 


ful in the past, will be mailed upon re- | 


quest to the JouRNAL’s Circulation Bureau. 
+ 
Te JouRNAL’s four special 


Our | pages, which it now gives 
Saal each month, are devoted, as 

; you will see, this month to 
Special midwinter home parties and 
Pages € ome parties anc 


pleasures. In the next 
issue of the arene they will 
cover another and entirely 
different subject. Each month these four 
pages are given over to the most season- 
able topic, covering it fully. 


- 
| BE Bove JOURNAL’s greatest 


ed 





es _, Success ’’__as its series 
as of Inside of a Hundred 
Hundrea| Homes” is universally re- 
Siemens | ferred to—will be made even 


greater with the next in- 
stallment of views, in the 
February JouRNAL. There 
will be nineteen views in the next issue; 
each picture will show a distinct idea. 


+ 
N PRESENTING the 





portrait of Mrs. 


McKinley as its cover design for this | 


month, THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL is 
for the second time favored by being per- 
mitted to give to the public a hitherto 
unpublished picture of the “first lady in 
the land.”” This portrait is the third which 
Mrs. McKinley has had taken since 1887, 
the first two having appeared exclusively 
in the October issue of last year. Through 
Mrs. McKinley’s gracious permission Mr. 
Sousa’s new waltz, ‘‘ The Lady of the White 
House,”’ which will appear only in this issue 
of the JOURNAL, has been dedicated to her. 


O GREAT was the interest 


(February) number. It will 
be entirely different from 
the other, even more artistic, 
and with not a single’ practical need of the 
housewife lost sight of. 


- 


iF YOU have not tried for the JouRNAL 

prizes for new ideas there is yet time. 
A few moments’ thought or observation 
may give you a suggestion that will be 
worth money to you. 


| oe in the JOURNAL archi- 
$1000 | tect’s $1000 house in the 
Model | December issue that another 
Somes | will be given in the next 


Strawberry Festival. For the most novel idea 
for a church strawberry festival, adapted to a small 
community, and requiring litthe expense or prepara- 
tion, a prize of ten dollars will be given. Sugges- 
tions should be received not later than January 15. 


Characteristic Anecdotes. The JouRNAL desires 
new, fresh, unpublished anecdotes of famous people 
now living. The stories must illustrate a character- 
istic of the individual chosen, and must have never 
before appeared in print. For each one accepted by 
the JouRNAL five dollars will be paid. 


Award of Prizes. The prize of fifty dollars for 
the best musical composition suitable for either 
Easter or Christmas has been awarded to E. R. 
Kroeger, of St. Louis, Missouri, for a Christmas solo 
—setting to the words “ Brightest and Best of the 
Sons of the Morning.” The prize of twenty-five dol- 
lars for the best lullaby has been awarded to Rudolph 
Liebich, of Montreal, Canada. Both of these prize 
compositions will shortly be published in the JouRNAL. 


Address Desired. Will Miss Alice Serasquier 
kindly send her address to the Editors’ Prize Box? 

All contributions for any of these prize 
offers should be accompanied by postage 
for the return of the manuscript if not 
accepted. Address the Editors’ Prize Box, 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 


quality B mixed cheviot in a variety of combinations. 
Retailers ask $22.00 for gowns of this kind. Our 
regular price has been $16.25. Sale price, $8.12. 
No. 511.—New style Blouse Jacket, 26 inches long, 
made of quality D black cheviot and half lined with 
Satin Rhadames, Sold in stores for $15.00. Our 
regular price, $11.25. Price for this sale, $5.62. 
No. 329.—Skirt made of quality D mixture, lined 
with fine percaline, well stiffened, and bound with 
English Corduroy binding. Well worth $12.00. Our 
regular price, $9.50. Special sale price, $4.75. 
No. 384.—Double-breasted loose front Jacket, 26 
inches long, half lined with fine Satin Rhadames, 
and trimmed with pearl buttons. Made of our quality 
D bouclé in black or blue. A splendid $12.00 Jacket. 
Our regular price, $9.25. Bargain sale price, $4.63. 


These prices are simply ex- 
amples of the wonderful bargains 
which we will offer for the next 
few weeks. There are hundreds 
of others representing even better 
value in Suits, Cloth and Plush 
Capes, Jackets, etc. We tell you 
all about them in our Winter Cat- 
alogue and Bargain List, which 
will be sent free, together with a 
full line of samples of suitings 
and cloakings, to any lady who 
wishes it. Any garment in this 
Sale that is not entirely satisfac- 
tory, and not worth double the 
amount asked for it, can be re- 
turned and your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. Write for 
Catalogue, Samples and Bargain 
List to-day; don’t delay —the 
choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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Popu- 4 drab; clasp or 
lar button front; 
Corset %.. fue SiZeS 18 to 
Waist a. 30 waist 
in America 


measure. 


Ask your dealer 
for the G-D 
Chicago Waist. 
he hasn’t it, send 
$1.00, mention- 
ing color and 
size. desired, 
and we will 
send one pre- 
paid. 

No garment could become so gener- 


ally. popular and retain its popularity 
without real merit. 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


Dempsey & CARROLL 
Heraldry 


COATS OF ARMS, EMBLAZONING 
and DIE CUTTING a specialty 
If interested, send for our specially-edited volume 
on this subject 
Exclusive styles for Reception and Tea Cards 


Mail orders receive careful attention 


26 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
DENIM PILLOW TOP 


Made of best quality Denim, 22 inches 
uare, stamped, all ready to embroider, 
will be sent t6 anybody, together with our 
illustrated Bareain Catatoe of Fancy- 
WORK NOVELTIES and Stam 
JEWELRY for only . . 20c. a 
Choice of Delft Blue, Olive and Navy Blue 














colors. ©, 8. Davisson & Co. 
48 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. Dept. 82 
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OF NEW IDEAS FOR MIDWINTER HOME PARTIES AND ENTERTAINMENTS | 
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By Helen Fay 


OW to entertain friends, and at the 
same time be economical, is a 
roblem that confronts the young 
heuseenther who, on hospitable 
thoughts intent, is hampered by 
the limitations of her purse. Sometimes 
appalled by elaborate menus and costly 
table decorations she gives up the effort as 
hopeless, because with her modest plenish- 
ing and small income she cannot compete 
with her wealthier friends. Often valuable 
acquaintances are lost and friendships 
broken because of this feeling. 

Sometimes a wife settles down into a 
dreary, domestic routine, honestly believ- 
ing that until her husband’s finances im- 
prove there is no other course for her to 
pursue. In this matter, as in many others 
concerning home life, the false standard of 
money obtains, rather than the simple 
law of common-sense. ‘The very fact that 
many people can afford elaborate enter- 
tainments does not imply that they cannot 
enjoy simple ones. Novelty is the charm 
of life, as variety is its spice, and very often 
the guests who come from luxurious homes 
are the most easily pleased. Competent 
housekeepers are generally the most gen- 
erous in their estimate of the efforts of 
others, and the young housewife who, 
through fear of criticism, refuses to invite 
her richer or more experienced friend to 
her home is simply cheating herself of 
much pleasure. In fact, the real breaks 
of social intercourse are quite as apt to 
come from self-depreciation on the part of 
the woman with the small income as from 
any feeling of superiority on the part of 
her more wealthy friends. 
> 


THE COMPETENT HOUSEKEEPER IS ALWAYS LENIENT 


ANY rich women mourn over the loss 
of schoolgirl acquaintances, and are 
hurt because they are not invited to the 
modest home, not understanding why they 
should be slighted by the one they love. 
To simply live alone, with no provision 
for the gratification of the social instincts, 
is apt to prove too severe a strain upon 
the reserve forces of even the happiest 
marriage. There is some excuse to be 
made for the man who seeks society out- 
side of the home wherein no thought is 
given to social pleasure, while the wife is 
apt to grow petty and personal, and so less 
attractive as she shuts herself away from 
intercourse with others. This dropping 
out is very easy, but even when prosperity 
comes, and large social functions are possi- 
ble, it is too late to gain that most valuable 
possession, friendship, which is entirely 
independent of financial success. To have 
and to hold a place in the social life of the 
world is not only the right, but the duty of 
the young wife who desires to have a home 
in its truest and best sense. 


+ 
WITH AN INCOME OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


Te limitations of her purse need not 
keep her from the attainment of this 
purpose. It is possible upon an income 
say of one thousand dollars a year to enter- 
tain one’s friends in such a manner that 
invitations will be sought and appreciated 
even by those possessing large amounts of 
this world’s goods. 

The two secrets of successful entertain- 
ing are originality and a genius for merry- 
making. The young hostess must be 
willing to do the best she can with her 
income and belongings, without any refer- 
ence to what others do or have done. It 
is the effort to imitate that prevents many 
from entertaining satisfactorily to them- 
selves or to their friends. It may require 
courage to return an invitation to an elab- 
orate luncheon by an informal bidding to 
an informal evening’s merry-making. Yet 
such an evening may be made most enjoy- 
able, whereas the chances are that an 
effort to prepare and serve an elaborate 
meal will only result in a dismal failure. 
Hospitality which results in nervous ex- 
haustion and irritability is too costly an 
expenditure, no matter how little the actual 
. amount which has been paid. Guests 
reflect to a great degree the mood of their 
entertainer, and the tired, worried woman 
who has assumed a burden greater than 
she can bear will unconsciously depress 
her guests with a sympathetic sense that 
their presence has caused her anxiety and 
pain. To be bright, rested and cheerful 
are three characteristics of the successful 
hostess. To plan social functions in such 
a way as to attain this result is wisdom. 





DO NOT ATTEMPT LUNCHEONS OR DINNERS 
VERYTHING considered, it is best fora 
young housekeeper doing her own 
work to give up all thought of luncheons 
or dinners, and rely solely upon informal 
evening entertainments to discharge her 
social obligations. The evening can be 
made the most economical time for enter- 
taining, for then the simplest refreshments 
are most correctly oad most informally 
served. No elaborate table plenishing 


-is required, and the absence of silver or 


expensive glass or china is not apparent. 

There are many ways, also, in which 
an evening at home can be made most 
enjoyable at a trifling expense. ‘Taking it 
for granted that there is a piano in the 
home, which, in these days of easy pay- 
ments and cheaper prices, is apt to be the 
case, the house-warming may be rechris- 
tened ‘‘The Opening of the Piano,” and 
a creditable musicale arranged. In this 
event the piano becomes the centre of 
attraction. It should be turned with the 
keyboard away from the audience, and the 
back covered with a drapery of silk, crépe 
paper or a low screen. The lid should 
remain closed until the friend to be espe- 
cially honored opens it formally, gener- 
ally with a few words of greeting to the 
new home. A musical program may then 
be rendered. The very fact that the guests 
help provide the entertainment increases 
their enjoyment and interest. 

© 
A TITLE PARTY AND A MYSTERY GAME 


A TITLE party is very little trouble. A 
series of tableaux may be arranged in 
which the grouping of the actors and their 
costumes suggest the titles of books. 
Each guest is provided with a numbered 
tally card, on which he is expected to 
record silently his version of the scene. 
A prize may be given to the successful 
competitor. In these days of cheap books 
a very acceptable copy of some standard 
work may be purchased for the purpose for 
fifty cents. Some titles which are easily 
arranged, and in the presentation of which 
the guests may take part without rehearsing, 
arethese: ‘‘ The Pickwick Papers,’ ‘‘ The 
Woman in White,’’ ‘‘A Pair of Blue Eyes,”’ 
“In Silk Attire,’ ‘‘Single Heart and 
Double Face,” ‘‘ Hard Cash,”’ while the 
hostess poses as ‘‘Our Mutual Friend.”’ 

A mystery game always excites merri- 
ment. There is in almost every one, no 
matter how practical he may be, a desire 
to know the future; therefore, anything 
that hints at fortune-telling is apt to be 
popular. After a few moments of conver- 
sation, the mystery game may be begun 
by each guest being presented with a 
small ball attached to a string, with instruc- 
tions to wind up the string until his fate 
is reached at the end. The cords go up 
stairs and down, in and out of a room, and 
hard knots must be unticed,.and obstacles 
removed before the goal is reached. This 
goal, of course, determines the fate of the 
finder. The string attached to a coin 
means money ; to a broom, a thrifty wife or 
husband ; and a horseshoe is the best luck 
of all. The articles tied to the end of the 
strings may be given as souvenirs. 

7, 
AMATEUR THEATRICALS AND TABLEAUX 


RIVATE theatricals are always popular, 
perhaps more so than any other form 
of amateur entertainment. ‘The drama, 
we are told, is essentially a social art; 
certainly, acquaintances are quickly made 
through the medium of rehearsals, and the 
home is apt to become an attractive place 
where young people are permitted to 
present comedies, farces or more serious 
plays. It is a mistaken idea to suppose 
that such entertainments are expensive. 
The only stage property actually required 
is a ‘“‘drop curtain.’’ The best material 
for this purpose is dark red double-faced 
Canton flannel. It is fifty-four inches wide, 
and seven yards will be sufficient for an 
ordinary room. A _ vestibule rod, which 
costs a few cents a foot and comes in any 
required length, or picture wire, together 
with a few brass rings and a reel or spool 
of strong cord, complete an equipment 
which will last for years. Many plays 
require no elaborate costumes, and dainty 
crépe papers, cheesecloths and muslins 
produce as brilliant stage effects as costly 
fabrics. Charades are easily gotten up, 
and by substituting a large damask table- 
cloth for the dark curtain, pantomimes and 
shadow silhouettes may be arranged. 


THE CHARM OF GLIMPSES INTO THE FUTURE 


UTTING a mould of flour is another | 


mode of foretelling future events. 
The mould is prepared before the guests 
arrive by packing a large bowl full of 
pastry flour, and then turning it carefully 
out upon a tray or platter. This tray or 
platter containing the mould is then placed 
upon a table in the centre of the room, and 
the guests pass in line around it, trying to 
cut a slice from the uncertain loaf with a 
dinner-knife. In the mould a ring, coin 
and button have been placed. 
cutting the ring is sure to be fortunate in 


love, the one who finds the coin gains | 


money, while the button denotes a spinster 
or a bachelor, as the case may be. 

Numberless other old-time customs of 
divination may be employed, and games of 
ouija and planchette introduced. Regular 
fortunes may be told by means of palmistry 
or tea grounds. With an amateur palmist 
of even average ability, and a friend to 
preside over the teacups, the evening will 
come all too quickly to a close. 


+ 
A SALMAGUNDI AND AN ATHLETIC PARTY 
SALMAGUNDI party, as the name 


implies, consists of a series of differ- 
ent games arranged as in progressive 
euchre. At one table authors may be 
played, at another angling, at the third 
halma, and so on through the list. 

An athletic party consists of a potato race, 
for which ten round, smooth and large 
potatoes, two vegetable-dishes and two 
tablespoons are the materials required. 
The potatoes are placed in two parallel 
rows, five in a row and about three feet 
apart, one of the dishes heading each row. 
‘The company forms in two equal lines, one 
behind each row, the lines being numbered 
respectively with odd and even numbers. 
A timekeeper is appointed to keep tally 
and to call time for the contestants, who are 
allowed a three minutes for their trial. 
When all is ready, numbers one and two 
take their spoons and start down their 
respective lines, the race being to see 
which side owns the most members who 
can gather up the line of potatoes, one at 
a time, in the spoon, carry them to the 
vegetable-dish, and deposit them without 
touching the potatoes with the hands. 
Everybody having been given a trial, the 


judge announces his decision, and the | 


prizes are awarded accordingly. 
+ 
POSSIBILITIES OF PAPER PARTIES 

N AUCTION party develops a demand 
for small bags of tarlatan or paper. 
In these bags the same number of small 
white beans are placed, each bean repre- 
senting a dollar. A bag is given to each 
guest, and an auctioneer appointed, while 
the bidding proceeds as at a regular sale. 
The articles tor sale are done up in pack- 


ages and disguised as much as possible, | 


the most valuable ones being placed in 
shabby wrappings, while a large box hand- 
somely tied with ribbon may contain a 
handful of nuts. 
not only in the wit of the auctioneer but in 
the excitement among the bidders. 

To give a portrait party, likenesses of 
celebrated people may be cut from news- 
papers and periodicals, and pasted upon 
squares of thick white paper and num- 
bered, the names being omitted. A list 
of names with their respective numbers 
should be made for the use of the judge in 
awarding the prize, which is given to the 
competitor guessing the identity of the 
largest number of portraits. 


guest, who sets to work to discover, by 
asking twenty questions, the identity of the 
famous person he is representing. 


+ 
GAMES THAT DEVELOP GUICK THINKING 


A GAME that is especially good to develop 

rapid thought is telegrams. The 
guests are each handed pencil and paper, 
and given a certain number of minutes in 
which to write out a telegraph message 
of congratulation, sympathy or business, 
from a list of ten letters of the alphabet 
which is furnished them. The message 
must not consist of more than ten words. 
A trifling prize may be given the person 
whose telegram is made out in the most 
correct manner, 

The game of ‘‘numbers”’ is always pop- 
ular. One person calls out any number 
between one and eighteen hundred and 
ninety-seven. When the number is given, 
all try to fix some fact or date to it—as 
‘*seven’”’ being called the ‘‘ seven wonders 
of the world,’”’ ‘‘the seven years’ war,”’ 
etc., suggesting themselves. The person 
first connecting a number and fact, may 
call out the next number. 


Editor’s Note—On page 28 of this issue of the 
Journal will be found an article on “Light Refresh- 
ments for Evening Companies,’’ by Mrs. Rorer. 


The one | 


The merriment consists | 


A likeness | 
may then be fastened on the back of each | 





The tones of sixteen instruments reproduced with 
equal facility by any piano player after a little practice. 
A Noiseless Practice Clavier also furnished without 
extra cost. 

10 years’ guarantee instead of the usual 5, 
For sale by dealers all over the world. 


GEO. P. BENT, BENT BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mfr. fine Pianos and Organs. Write for 
illustrated catalogues describing them. 
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A simple and beautiful string in- 

strument that can be played without 

revious musical knowledge. Prices 
rom $4.00 upward. 


Write for illustrated catalogue 
and story ‘‘ How the Autoharp Cip- 
tured the Family.”’ 

Sold by Music Dealers, 
ALFRED DOLGE & SON 
Dept. C, 110-112 East 13th Street, New York }) 
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CALIFORNIA 
LIMITED 


Santa Fe Route 


Dg 
Twice a week betwee 
Chicago and Los Angeles 
Pullman palace sleepers 
Buffet-Smoker and through 
Dining car managed by Mr. 
Fred Harvey; also Pullman 
between St. Louis and Los 
Angeles in connection with 
Wabash R.R. via Kansas 
City. 
Only first-class tickets 
honored. 
Time from Chicago 72 
hours; from St.Louis 6 
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¥\ Good Cheap Desk ¢ 


+ A Good Cheap Desk 


IS **MACEY No. 10-E”’ 


} $1 9.7 excellent 


| desk (direct from 
| maker touser), 
Freight prepaid to 
| any pointeastofthe 
Rocky Mountains. 
We will ship it"On 
Approval,” to be 
returned at our 
expense if not con- 
sidered positively 
the best desk offered 
at so low a price. 
Every desk user 
must have some 
place for letters, ete. 





buys this 


(PATENT APPLIED POR) 
This desk has 3 complete Letter Files, under lock. 


The FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Write for Catalogue of Office and Library Furniture) > 


# 
# LADIES’ DESKS: We, make some pretty ladies 








for Catalogue. 
A new beautifully illustrated oe 


ET TTI CTCL ere 
LITTLE 2 mes. FREE nen an 


Agents wanted. Large commissions. 





FOLKS under 8 years. Addresses of Bright 


S. E. CASSINO, 62 Pope Bidg., Boston 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


LIGHT REFRESHMENTS FOR EVENING COMPANIES 
By Mrs. S. 7. Rorer 








the unexpected guests the 
tea or chocolate table must do 
full duty. Those who entertain a 
reat deal should keep on hand 
a few boxes of crackers and wafers, 
a small assortment of potted or 
deviled meats, olives, caviar; an- 
chovies and sardines. These being 

ut up in small boxes keep well. 
Vhere the means are limited the 
potted meats, mock pdlé de foie 
gras, and dainty conserved sweets may be 
prepared at home ata nominal cost. The 
art of seasoning counts more in such dishes 
than the money spent. 

Among the best and most sightly wafers 
to serve with tea are butter thins, Roquefort 
biscuits, five o’clock teas, outing biscuits 
and fairy wafers. The latter come in three 
colors—chocolate (brown), vanilla (white) 
and rose (pink). 

The spiced or molasses wafers, fairy 
cakes and raglets seem most appropriate 
to serve with chocolate or cocoa. When 
means and convenience will allow, these 
may be purchased, but they may be made 
at home. If thoroughly baked they will 
keep for an indefinite time. 


. 
PRELIMINARY PREPARATIONS FOR SERVING 


WHen there is but one, or, perhaps, no 
servant, arrange the table imme- 
diately after the evening meal. Decorate 
it with flowers or fruit, whichever is most 
available. Flowers are, of course, to be 
preferred. The plates required may be 
piled with a folded napkin between each, 
and placed at one end of the table. At the 
other end arrange the tea service. Dishes 
of bonbons, almonds and olives may be at 
once placed. If the ices are to be served 
in the dining-room, place the service on 
the sideboard or side table. Place the 
knives, forks, spoons and glasses in groups. 

The sandwiches may be made and 
placed between damp napkins in a tin or 
other box. The salads may be all ready 
to put together. Aspic forms may 
turned out on lettuce leaves and placed in 
the cold. The wafers and cakes may also 
be arranged ready for serving. 

Where there is not a five o’clock tea 
kettle, fill the one in the kitchen with cold 
water and place it to slowly heat. At the 
moment it is wanted a little greater heat 
will at once bring the water to the boiling 
»oint, and then the tea, coffee and choco- 
fate may be quickly prepared. 

- 
FIVE SIMPLE MENUS FOR SMALL PARTIES 


Thin Bread and Butter 
Chicken Salad Coffee 


| Ice Cream and Sponge Cake 


Coffee 
Tomato Aspic on Lettuce with 
Mayonnaise 


Chicken Sandwiches 





Ices Fancy Cakes 


[ Caviar Sandwiches Olives 
Bread and Butter 
Coffee 


Charlotte with Lady-Fingers 


Tongue in Aspic 


Boston Brown Bread and Butter | 
Oyster Salad Coffee 


Lemon Jelly Sunshine Cake 


Chicken and Nut Salad 
Coffee | 
Fairy Wafers 


Crescents 
‘ 





itan Ice Cream 
| Mangere ae 
For occasions where the number of 
guests and the formality of the occasion 
demands an elaborate arrangement of the 
table, a little greater variety may be served. 
The. present fashion, however, tends to 
great simplicity in serving refreshments 
which follow closely the dinner hour. 
Chicken in aspic on lettuce leaves with 
mayonnaise dressing, and tongue, braised 
and garnished with aspic and olives, are both 
sightly and appetizing. Boned chickens 
or boned birds may be sliced, and served 
with bread and butter and a celery 
salad. One hot dish, such as an oyster 
fricassee, creamed sweetbreads, lobster 
a /a Newberg, creamed chicken, ‘or lobster 
4 /a Bordelaise, or terrapin may precede the 
salad, making, with a sweet, 7 courses. 
Serve these hot dishes on separate plates, 
in shells or paper cases. The salad may be 
served on the same plate at the same time. 
With any of these dishes thin white or 
brown bread and butter, rasped rolls, plain 
bread, rolls, biscuit, or sandwiches of any 
sort should be served. 


MOULDED LOBSTER IN ASPIC 
OVER half a box of gelatine with half a 
cup of cold water and allow it to 
soak for half an hour. Put into a sauce- 
pan a sliced small carrot, a slice of onion, 
a few celery tops, a bay leaf and one pint 
of cold water. Bring slowly to a boil; 
add a teaspoonfui of beef extract, a half 
teaspoonfy) of salt, a dash of cayenne, the 
juice of half a lemon and the gelatine. 
Mix and strain. Put a layer of this in 
small moulds or egg-cups. When hard 
fill with bits of boiled lobster. Pour over 
sufficient of the aspicto cover. Stand aside 
on the ice for several hours. Serve on 
lettuce leaves with mayonnaise dressing. 
. 
TOMATO ASPIC AND EGYPTIAN SALAD 


FOR twelve people one can of tomatoes 

will be required. Strain and put them 
in a saucepan with one slice of onion, two 
bay leaves, a few celery tops, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, half a teaspoonful of paprika 
or a dash of cayenne. Bring to boiling 
point and add three-quarters of a box of 
gelatine, which has been soaked in half a 
cup of cold water for half an hour. Mix 
until dissolved ; add the juice of half a 
lemon and strain again. Pour into egg- 
cups or small fancy moulds. Stand aside 
on ice for four or five hours. When it is 
time to serve them dip each mould quickly 
into boiling water, and turn its contents 
out on a lettuce leaf. Serve as you would 
a whole tomato with mayonnaise dressing. 

To make an Egyptian salad, boil until 
tender one three-pound chicken. When 
cold remove the meat from the bones 
(rejecting the skin) and cut it into half-inch 
cubes. Wash a pair of sweetbreads in 
cold water, put them in boiling water; 
add two bay leaves, one slice of onion 
and four cloves. Boil slowly for half an 
hour. When cold pick into pieces, reject- 
ing the membrane. Mix with the chicken, 
then add a quarter of a pound of almonds 
that have pe blanched, and _ slightly 
browned in the oven, half a pint of pine 
nuts, washed and slightly browned. At 
serving time mix with these a quart of 
celery cut into small pieces, two teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, half a teaspoonful of paprika 
or white pepper, half a teaspoonful of 
curry powder and the juice of two lemons. 
Mix thoroughly with a pint of mayonnaise 
dressing and serve on lettuce leaves. 

+ 
WALNUT SANDWICHES TO SERVE WITH SALAD 


HELL half a pound of English walnuts. 
Put the kernels intoa pint of boiling 
water ; boil foraminute. Drain and cover 
with stock ; add a bay leaf, a few celery 
tops and a slice of onion; cook gently 
for twenty minutes ; drain and skim ; chop 
fine ; add half a teaspoonful of salt anda 
dash of cayenne. Spread between thin 
slices of buttered bread and cut in any 
shape preferred. Serve these with ter- 
rapin, lobster @ Ja Newberg, duck salad or 
mock terrapin, which, by-the-way, makes 
a very satisfactory and inexpensive hot 
dish for an evening party supper. 
- 
VERY SATISFACTORY MOCK TERRAPIN 


HIS makes an inexpensive and very 
appetizing dish for an evening supper. 

For twelve persons a pair of ducks and 
one pound of calf’s liver will be required. 
Clean the ducks, wash the liver, and place 
them together in a kettle ; add two cloves 
of garlic, one small onion, two stalks of 
celery, four cloves; cover with boiling 
water and cook slowly until tender. Take 
out to cool. When cold cut both into 
dice. At serving time mash the hard- 
boiled yolks of six eggs to a smooth paste, 
adding gradually half a pint of thick 
cream. Put a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter into a saucepan ; add a tablespoonful 
of flour ; mix and add the cream and eggs. 
Stir constantly until it reaches the boiling 
point ; add half a cup of milk, bring again 
to a boil; add meat, a teaspoonful of salt, 
a dash of cayenne, a little white pepper, 
and just a suspicion of mace. Serve hot. 


> 
CELERY ROLLS SERVED WITH CHICKEN 


HESE may be served alone or as an 
accompaniment to boned or sliced 
cold chicken or turkey. Select one dozen 
small rolls, cut from the top a round piece 
the size of a silver dollar, and scoop out 
the soft part. When ready to serve, fill 
with the following mixture: Chop very 
fine sufficient celery to make a_ pint 
andahalf. Dust over it a teaspoonful of 
salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, a table- 
spoonful of grated onion, two tablespoon- 
fuls of tomato ketchup, a teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, four tablespoonfuls 
of olive oil, and one teaspoonful of lemon 
juice. The filling may be varied by mix- 
ing the seasoned celery with mayonnaise. 


SANDWICHES OF ALL SHAPES AND SORTS 
Be appropriate winter sandwiches are 

chicken, tongue, ham, beef, mutton, 
duck, celery, caviar, anchovy and Indian. 

Sweet sandwiches are sometimes served, 
instead of wafers or bread and butter, 
with tea or cocoa. They are made from 
conserved fruits, such as cherries, pine- 
apple, gages, citron, sultanas, figs, dates 
and angelicas. The fruits may be used 
separately or mixed, care being taken to 
use such as blend in flavors. For instance, 
cherries, pineapple and gages, or cherries 
and figs, angelicas and cherries. 

Fruit sandwiches are, as a rule, made 
from bread, and cut. either into small 
rounds the size of a silver dollar, small 
crescents, or strips which are called fruit 
fingers. 
round cutter and then cut in half. If the 
slices are small it is more economical to 
serve the rounds and crescents at the same 
time, as the latter suggest themselves by 
the edges of the first. The fruits must be 
chopped fine, and slightly moistened with 
orange juice or a little syrup, and spread 
in a thin layer on the bread or crackers. 
Do not cover with a second slice. Nut 
sandwiches are best served with meat 
salads; walnuts, pine nuts or almonds 
being best with chicken or turkey, and 
walnut sandwiches alone with duck salad. 


~ 
CHICKEN SANDWICHES AND TONGUE FINGERS 


HOP cold, cooked chicken very fine. 
Pound until smooth, adding gradu- 
ally enough thick sweet cream to make a 
paste. To each pint add a teaspoonful of 
salt, a dash of pepper, a teaspoonful of 
onion and a tablespoonful of lemon juice. 
This may be made in the early part of the 
day, and placed in the oad. and later 
spread on rounds or squares of bread. 
Tongue fingers are made by chopping 
half a pound of cold, cooked salt tongue 
very fine. Rub to a paste, adding two 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil, and two of 
lemon juice, a dash of cayenne and a few 
drops of onion juice. 
from a square loaf of bread, butter the 
top and cut off a thin slice. 
crusts, and then cut a second slice. 
on one a layer of the tongue mixture ; put 


over it the other slice ; press them together | 
lightly, and then with a sharp knife cut | 


into strips one inch wide. 
+ 
TOURAINE SWEETS AND CHOCOLATES 


UT slices of whole wheat bread into 
rounds about three inches in diame- 
ter. Chop a quarter of a pound of con- 
served pineapple fine ; boil together for a 
moment four tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
three of water. When cool add the juice 
of half an orange, and then mix it with the 
pineapple. 
cover over with the fruit. 
Cut angelicas into rings, halve them and 
ress around the edges of the bread, form- 
ing a scalloped border. Put a conserved 
cherry in the centre, and dish on a hand- 
some round cut-glass or china plate. 
Touraine chocolates are also made 
from whole wheat bread, Butter the 
loaf, cut off the slice, and then cut it into 
strips an inch wide and the length of the 
slice.. Cover each strip with melted sweet 
chocolate ; dust over at once chopped 
almonds, walnuts or pistachio nuts. Stand 
aside for an hour or so to harden. 


+ 
FAIRY WAFERS AND SWEET RAGLETS 
EAT half a pound of butter to a cream, 


adding gradually half a pound of | 


granulated sugar. Dissolve half a_ tea- 
spoonful of baking soda in two _table- 
spoonfuls of warm water, and add it to 
the sugar; then add one tablespoonful of 
ginger, half a pint of milk ; mix and work 
in gradually one quart of sifted pastry 
flour. Spread the mixture in a very thin 
layer on baking sheets which have been 
lightly greased, and bake in a moderate 
oven. Cut into squares and roll while hot, 
or they may be cut into small strips. 


Raglets must be made and used the | 


same day. Put two ounces of butter in 
half a pint of water over the fire. When 
boiling, stir in hastily half a pint of pastry 
flour; beat until smooth. Take from the 
fire, and when cool break into the mixture 
one egg; beat a moment, add a second 
egg, and so continue until four eggs have 
been used. Beat thoroughly ; fill the mix- 
ture into a pastry bag ; press it in curious 
shapes into hot fat, a little at a time. 
When sufficiently brown, roll the raglets in 
powdered sugar and cinnamon. 


+ 
FANCY SANDWICHES OF ALL KINDS 


ANCY sandwiches of all kinds may be 
served with coffee. Thin bread and 
butter, both white and brown, may also be 
served. Salads, such as shrimp, lobster, 
chicken, celery, tomato or Egyptian, 
served with thin bread and butter and 
coffee, are always in order. A lemon, 
orange or fruit jelly with sponge or 
sunshine cake may form the sweet. 

One thing the hostess should bear in 
mind when serving refreshments, and that 
is that thin bread and butter or plain cake, 
nicely served with a cup of good chocolate 
or coffee, is better than a great variety of 
dishes poorly prepared and served. 


The crescents may be cut witha | 


Cut the end crust | 


Trim off the | 
Spread | 


Butter the bread, and then | 
Press it down. | 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Delicious 
Nutritious 


Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup 


TRADE-MARK 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade - Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 


Dorchester, Mass. 








“Buy China and Glass Right» 


SIGGINS & SEITER; 





INA 
9 re H CUT GLASS’ « 
9 50-54 West 22d St., New York ¢ 


Crystal 
Glass Set 






Etched fleur-de-lis design, with fancy M) 


etched border 

60 pieces, as above, >. - $7.60 © 

We also carry this line complete, prices of 
which we give on request. This and over 1000 
other decided bargains in Fine China and Glass 
fully illustrated in our No. 8G, 200-page catalogue. 
Free to those wishing to buy. 

‘**One-quarter less than elsewhere” 


WEDDING GIFTS A SPECIALTY 
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PASTURE te KITCHEN 


From the beef ‘‘on the hoof” to the Extract in the jars, the 
Liebig COMPANY control the manufacture of their 
Extract of Beef. Hence its purity and fine flavor. Get the 
genuine with blue signature and avoid disappointment. 




















GET A 


sampLe or Bromangelon 


t\ The Most 
- Delicious 


Dessert Jelly 


Ever Produced 


1 box Bromangelon, 1 pint of 
_ boiling water—two minutes’ 
~ time. 

Result: The most delicious 
and pure Dessert Jelly. 
Get it of your grocer, or send 
three two-cent stamps for postage 
and we will mail, FREE, a sample 
box, half original size. Flavors: Lemon, Orange, 
Raspberry, Strawberry and Cherry, 


Sole Mirs.: STERN & SAALBERG, 311 W. 40th St., New York 














A BOOKLET SENT FREE 
with every order of 
Knox’s Spark- 
ling Gelatine, or 
for 2 cents we 
gela- 


“Dainty Desserts 
tor Dainty People ” wiiou we 


Your grocer keeps Knox’s Gelatine. If he doesn’t, 
send us 15 cents (two packages for 25 cents) and we 
will send it. An envelope of Pink Gelatine for fancy 
desserts comes with every —- 

Send 5 cents in stamps for a sample of Acidulated 
Gelatine, which requires only water, extract and sugar, 
anda pint ofjellvismade. C. B. KNOX, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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FANCY-DRESS PARTIES FOR CHILDREN 
By Frances E. Lanigan 


DRAWINGS BY ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN 


ANCY-DRESS parties seem espe- 
cially adapted for children of a 
younger growth, the lack of con- 
sciousness and the _ ability to 
enjoy ‘“‘dressing up” being a 
very prominent feature of child- 
hood. The designs given on this 
page may be reproduced in 
inexpensive materials, and if 
a masquerade party be in 
order the costumes given will 
need little more than masks 
to render them suitable. 


+ 


Te costume designed to 
represent a La France 
rose consists of a 
succession of 
skirts made from 
pink tissue paper. 
The edge of each 
skirt 1s cut and 
slightly curled to 
represent the 
petals of a rose. 
The sleeves are 
made of a suc- 
cession of frills 





of the paper cut Ane we 

in the same_ ¥ { ‘ 

way. The bodice, a 
A ROSE 


also of the pink paper, 
is cut round in the 
neck, where it is fin- 
ished with an edge of 
tiny pink paper roses. 
Green paper, cut to 
represent a calyx, en- 
circles the waist, and is 
turned up over the 
bodice. The stockings 
are green, and the slip- 
pers pink, with a tiny 
rose over each instep. 
The hat is made of 
the pink paper, cut to 
represent a rose. In the hand is carried 
a long-stemmed La France rose. 


+ 


fhe Japanese costume shown in illustra- 
tion is of figured material in a dis- 
tinctive design ; ‘the broad sash is of soft 
silk tied behind in a large bow. The 
shoes and umbrella are Japanese. The 
hair is dressed high and ornamented with 
a chrysanthemum. This costume is suit- 
able only for a child with 
dark hair and eyes. 


sd 


T® costume of the year 
1830, which is shown in 
illustration, consists of coat 
and gaiters of dark blue, 
and close-fitting trousers of 
buff. The waistcoat, of 
figured material in red and 
buff, is almost concealed 
by the coat, which is 
trimmed with brass but- 
tons. A  stiffly-starched 
shirt and collar, with black 
satin stock, and lace ruffles 
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COSTUME OF 
1830 


at the wrists, and 
a white beaver 
hat,complete the 
pretty costume. 
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HE Watteau 
costume, 
which is worn 
over a large 
crinoline, has a 
skirt and jacket 
of figured ma- 
terial in blue 
and pink. The 
pointed front is 
outlined with black velvet, and laced across 
white muslin with black ribbon. The 
square neck and elbow sleeves are trimmed 
with lace ruffles. The apron and cap are of 
white muslin, the latter trimmed with lace. 
The stockings and slippers are black. 


WATTEAU COSTUME 












T® costume which represents a calla lily 
is made from white Canton flannel. 
The coat is of yellow; the long silk stock- 
ings and trunks of leaf green. The trunks 
are slashed over yellow. The trumpet, an 
ordinary tin one, is covered with the Canton 
flannel, and has a yellow tongue to repre- 
sent the pistil. The 
shoes and the hat are 

made to correspond. 


+ 


HE Directoire cos- 
tume in illustration 

is a little more elabo- 
rate. The coat is 
black, with revers, 
cuffs and lining of 
crimson, of which color 
the breeches are also 
made. The vest is of 
figured material, and 
the hat, which is a 
cocked one, is of black 
with crimson stripe and 


A LIiLy 


cockade. Atthe neck 
is worn a high stand- 
ing collar of white 
linen and a large bow 
of white muslin. Lace 
ruffles finish the 
sleeves. The stock- 
ings are striped crim- 
son and black, and 
the shoes are black 
patent leather. 
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HE costume shown 

on this page, which 
is designed to repre- 
sent a lady of the time 
of Louis XIII, is made 
with a robe of purple, 
lined with a lighter shade, and a petticoat 
of lavender. The sleeves are slashed from 
shoulder to wrist over full bishop sleeves 
of lavender. The edge of robe, sleeves, 
neck and centre of petticoat are trimmed 
with écru lace. The large standing collar 
of lace paper is stiffened at the edge with 
bonnet wire. The hair is worn parted in 
the middle and 
with side curls. 
The front of the 
bodice is of lav- 
ender, and fin- 
ished in front in 
three points 
edged with a 
fancy gimp in a 





THE DIRECTOIRE 
COSTUME 


TIME OF Louis XIII 


darker shade. Imitation 
pearls will make a pretty 
finish to this costume. 


od 


SIMPLE costume for a 
boy is the ‘‘ Pierrot,”’ 
which is made entirely of 
white linen, and consists 
of three pieces — knee breeches, 
blouse shirt and loose jacket. The 
stockings, shoes, cap and ruche 
are also white. A ‘‘Pierrette’’ 
may be gowned to correspond : 
Short skirt, snugly-fitting white 
coat, trimmed with white but- 
tons, and white shoes and 
stockings. Her hair should be 
powdered, and her hat a trian- 
gular one ‘of white. 
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HE clown’s costume is cut 
all in one piece from 
white linen, ornamented with 
grotesque designs and stars in 
red. The garment is finished at the 
neck, wrists and around the ankles 
with ruffles of the same. The fool’s 
cap is of the figured material, and turns 
up at each ear. The stockings are 
white, and the heelless slippers red. 





‘* PIERROT” 





T# costume of the Spanish toreador in 
illustration consists of a jacket and 
trousers of red velvet trimmed with yellow 
fringe. The coat has large epaulettes of 
fringe, is open at the neck, and worn over 
a starched shirt and collar of white. The 
necktie is red. The hat is red, trimmed 
with fringe. The trousers are trimmed up 
the front seam with yellow braiding, while 
at the knees are three rows of yellow 
fringe. Around the waist is worn a soft 
sash of red. The 
cape is of figured 
yellow material and 
lined withred. The 
stockings are white, 
and the shoes black. 

This costume may 
also be developed 
in black, dark blue 
or green. The trim- 
mings may be either 
of red or yellow, 


ing in color to the 
trimmings. The 


” 


bright red. 
mings of either gilt 





will add much to its 
attractiveness. 

A pretty dress for 
a little girl, to cor- 
respond to the toreador’s, might consist of 
a short, full skirt of red, a ‘soft white blouse 
waist, a slashed jacket of black, trimmed 
with sequins, and a bright yellow sash. 
The hair should be dressed high. 
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HE dress of the Breton peasant shown 
in illustration is of dark blue denim, 
cut square inthe neck, outlined with black 
velvet and filled in with a chemisette of 
white, to which is attached a cape-like 
collar. The apron is of pink cambric. 
White stockings, black 
shoes without heels, and 
the conventional Breton 
cap of white linen com- 
plete the costume. 

The Breton male peas- 
ant while not so pictur- 
esque may yet be utilized 
as a model for a boy’s 
costume, Sabots, blue 
overalls, white smock 
and a small cap will make 


A TOREADOR 














BRETON PEASANT 


an easily-prepared 
dress and one which 
will be quite effective. 


+ 
HE Louis XV cos- 
tume is made with 
a petticoat of pink and 
green chintz, finished 
with a full ruche of 
plain green. 
pointed bodice and 
panniers are of plain 
green trimmed with ruches of pink. 
The tight-fitting sleeves, which reach 
only to the elbow, are of the green, 
and finished with lace ruffles. The 
hair is powdered and worn high 
over a Pompadour roll. Toone side 
is a pink satin bow and an aigrette. 
The stockings are pink, and the 
slippers green, with pink satin bows. 
+ 

A FAIR-HAIRED child might be 
dressed to represent a rainbow 
fairy. Her skirts, of the seven rain- 

bow tints—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo and violet—should be accordion- 
plaited ; the waist and sleeves made in the 
same way, and all covered loosely with soft 
white tulle. A sash of white tulle, de- 
pending from which are strings of artificial 
pearls, should be loosely tied about the 
waist ; the pearls also arranged around the 
neck and sleeves. Stoc kings of white, and 
silver slippers with rosettes of the tulle. A 
mob cap of tulle, with a silver star directly 
in front, and a fairy’s wand, 
covered with silver paper and 
with a silver star at the end, 

will complete the costume. 
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A QUAINT costume for a lit- 
tle girl may be borrowed 
from Mother Goose. A 
short, very full skirt of red; 
a black bodice, worn over a 
white stomacher, laced with 
red; short, full sleeves; a 
poke bonnet, trimmed with 
paper flowers, and tied under 
the chin with red ribbons ; 
red _ stockings ; 
without heels, and a shep- 
herd’s crook, will transform 
any tiny maiden into a 
charming ‘‘ Little Bopeep.’’ 


TIME OF 
Louis XV 


A CLOWN 





The long | 


black shoes | 





the sash correspond- | 


mantle must be of | 
Trim- 


or silver sequins | 
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NUBIAN 
FAST . tae. 
BLACK 


for Waist 

and Skirt 
Positively unchangeable and of superior 
quality. Perspiration will not discolor it. 


WILL 


Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest 


requirements and 


yet the cost is moderate enough for any 
dress. It will not become limp, and will 
always hold the dress in shape. 


CROCK 


Cucran Taa MATS 4 


Look for this on every yard of the Selvedge. 
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PIANOS 
A6 Years 


Are unsurpassed in 


) Tone, Beauty, and Durability 
& 


) Y our new system of payments every family in 
) moderate circumstances can own a fine Piano, 
We take old instruments in exchange and de- 
‘ liver the piano in your house free of expense. 
Write for catalogue and full explanations. 


} VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GO 408¢ who bought 
Our Hygienic Shoe 


Last year, are coming for 
it again in great numbers, 
just as we expected. The 
health merits of the felt 
foundation, combined with 
its perfect fit, neatness and 
other dressy qualities, make 
it the favorite shoe for 
winter, for boys and girls alike. 

$2.35 to $3.75, according to size. 


If the Baby “TOES IN” we have a little 
Shoe made on purpose to correct that 
habit—sizes 4 to 8—#2.00. 





Illustrated Catalogue of the ‘‘ Children's Store,” 4 


free for 4 cents postage, 


Everything from Hats to Shoes 


60-62 West 23d Street, Y. Y. 
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“Our ’98 Book” 


FOR 
EMBROIDERERS 


dust Published, Entirely New 
Features. 135 Engraved ll- 
lustrations. Over 200 Original 
Patterns Deseribed. 

The possessor of this book has practi- 
cally before her our whole stock of Cen 





trepieces, Doilies and Stamped Novelties. 

A new feature of “Our 98 Book” Is 
the series of Colored Illustrations, re- 
yroducing in colors, various embroidered 
Flowers, Leaves and Borders, showing 


clearly just how to shade each part of 
the wor Send 10 cents for the book. 
Ask for “Our 98 Book.’ 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO, 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 








EMBROIDERY 


ART TAUGHT BY MAI L 


Send for free folder showing twelve designs in 
* Batte uberg lace making and full explanation of our 
methods of instruction. For only 6c. we send a 1I2-in. 
centrepiece partly worked, showing every stitch neces- 
sary to properly shade and produce the raised effect with 
cotton filling, Including silk to finish and full printed 
instructions. Your choice of strawberries, poppies, 
violets, sweet peas or roses. AIL purchasers become 
our students, and may submit work for criticism and 
receive additional personal tustruction free of charge. 

Mealy Schvol of Decorative Art, Detroit, Mich. 
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TWO CLEVER MEMORY GAMES 
By Mrs. Garrett Webster 


EMORY games are excellent tests 

for both old and young. They 

not only give a great deal of 

amusement, but they strengthen 
the memory and afford a mental tonic to 
the forgetful mind. Invite the assembled 
company to form a semi-circle about the 
leader, who should be selected for the 
reason that he has a clear voice and a dis- 
tinct enunciation ; at his left should sit the 
person having the best memory. 

The leader begins by repeating the first 
one of the selected sentences loudly and 
distinctly ; the person on his left repeats it 
after him, and so on around the semi- 
circle. When all have repeated it the 
leader enunciates, with equal care, the 
second sentence, joining the first to it ; the 
next person repeats both sentences, and 
the rest of the omente follow in turn. 
The leader then repeats the third sentence, 
preceded saggy | by the first and sec- 
ond, and so on until all have been repeated 
in regular order. The sentences used may 
be from either of the following lists : 

. One old ox opening oysters. 

Two toads totally tired trying to trot to Tedbury. 

. Three thick thumping tigers tickling trout. 

. Four fat friars fanning flames. ; 

. Five frivolous foreigners fleeing from fashions 

from France. 

. Six Scottish soldiers successively shooting snipe. 

. Seven Severn salmon setting sail from South- 

ampton. 

. Eight eager emigrants 
elements. ; 

. Nine nimble noblemen nibbling nonpareil. 

. Ten tremendous tomtits twittering on the tops 
of three tall trees. , 

. Eleven enormous elephants elegantly eating 
Easter eggs. ee ves : 

. Twelve tired tailors thirstily twisting twine. 


- 


2 WHA Veena 


earnestly examining 


. A good fat hen. 

Two ducks. 

. Three plump partridges. 

Four squawking wild geese. 

. Five hundred Limerick oysters. 

. Six pairs of Don Alphonso's tweezers. 

. Seven hundred Macedonian horsemen, rank and 

file drawn up in order of battle. 

. Eight cages of He,Hi, Ho, bibulous anes kites. 

. Nine floating fly-boats floating from Fort Manilus 
to Damascus laden with flowers and fruit. 

. Ten diacaustic, dogmatic, diathetic, parallel 

propositions proposed to be received by all 

mankind. 


Ce WAVFSeHA 
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The player who makes no mistakes in 
repeating the entire list of sentences wins 
the game; all who fail drop out as soon as 
their first lapse of memory occurs. 


*eF 
EVENINGS WITH FAMOUS PEOPLE 
By Frances J. Dyer 


T ALL came about, like many other pleas- 
ant things, by accident. One evening 

at aclub meeting one of the girls happened 
to say that her birthday fell on the same 
day as Queen Victoria’s. ‘‘ And mine on 
the same day as Lincoln’s,’’ proudly added 
another. ‘‘I suppose we are all linked 
with Queens and celebrities in that way,”’ 
said the President, and as she spoke, the 
inspiration of a new idea came to her. 
‘*Let’s have a birthday party,’’ she ex- 
claimed with enthusiasm, ‘‘ and invite dis- 
tinguished people whose birthdays are the 
same as our own,”’ After an animated dis- 
cussion the following plan was formulated: 
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EACH girl was asked to bring to the next 

meeting the photograph of some emi- 
nent person whose birthday coincided with 
her own, as well as three interesting facts 
or anecdotes concerning the celebrity. On 
the appointed evening a company of 
immortals in history or achievement as- 
sembled with the girls. Not only photo- 
graphs of the individuals, but pictures of 
their homes were included in the illustra- 
tions, and a very pleasant and profitable 
evening was spent. The pictures were all 
mounted on pasteboard of uniform size by 
the girls themselves. While engaged in 
this work a surprising amount of informa- 
tion was obtained. These pictures became, 
as it were, our stock in trade, and gave us 
many eppenaniios for meeting together 
and exchanging ideas. 

In all this work we found the illustrations 
in THE LaprgEs’ HoME JOURNAL an invalu- 
able aid, and the series of articles on 
‘‘Great Personal Events” of peculiar 
interest because we made it a point to 
study up some of the characters in advance. 
We prize our collection of pictures almost 
as much as if it were a library of books. In 
some cases we have written on the back 
of the photographs or pictures the names 
of books and magazine articles which it 
would be desirable to read in connection 
with the person or place represented. 
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DIVINATION BY TRANSPOSITION 
By Mary Randall 


ORTUNE-TELLING is always a source 
of amusement to young people, and 
when some one proposed the other even- 
ing that we should have a game of 
anagrammatism—divination by changing 
the order of letters in one’s name—all 
were ready to enter into the idea. 

It was decided that we should use only 
the names of those present, and that the 
girl who made the most and best trans- 
positions should be crowned with a wreath 
of roses, while the most successful man 
should be adorned with a crown of ivy. 

The victors were also to become dic- 
tators of the feast when time for refresh- 
ments came. When the hour allowed 
was up one young man was found to have 
gained the crown of ivy by reading a list 
of seven names. An - Min was great 
laughing and clapping of hands when the 
blushing hostess heard her name trans- 
poses, and when it was announced that 

er list of six entitled her to the crown of 
roses and to the seat of honor to the right 
of the ivy-crowned dictator. 

When the refreshments were passed, 
each guest sang a song or told a story as 
the dictators of the feast directed. 


*eF 
AMATEUR GYPSY FORTUNE TELLING 
By Jean Weir 


DDED to the charm and mystery of 
having one’s fortune told is the great 
pleasure which may be derived from hav- 
ing it told by a Gypsy, even though she 
may be an amateur. 

An hour of amusement may be passed 
very delightfully in this way, provided the 
hostess can make the necessary arrange- 
ments with some quick-witted, bright 
young girl, who will be willing to take 
the part of the Gypsy. Several days before 
the evening’s entertainment the hostess 
should give her friend a list of the expected 
guests, with a few notes concerning their 
traits of character, environment, etc., and 
these suggestions, in addition to the knowl- 
edge of the persons which she possesses, 
and her own inventiveness, will give her an 
excellent opportunity to apparently look 
back in the past, and forward to the future 
—especially if she happen to discover that 
any engaged couples are to be present. 
The Gypsy should arrive at the house of 
the hostess a little early on the evening of 
the entertainment, and be shown to an 
upstairs room to don her Gypsy attire, 
which should be provided by the hostess. 
She should then descend to the dimly- 
lighted parlor and seat herself in readiness 
for the guests when they shall arrive. 
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AS THE guests arrive and remove their 
wraps they should be received and 
greeted in the library or reception-room, 
and the hostess then announce that a 
Gypsy isin the parlor. Having learned in 
some way that there was to be a large 
party there, she has begged the privilege 
of coming in to tell ‘some fortunes for the 
pretty ladies, so that she might earn a few 
ennies. The guests repair to the dimly- 
ighted parlor, where the Gypsy is seated. 
As each guest advances the Gypsy takes 
the hand and reads the lines—improvising 
as she does so in broken English. 

Her costume can be made of any odd 
portions of dress which may be on hand, 
using a variety of colors, especially red 
and yellow, and any quantity of old jewelry 
in the way of earrings, bracelets, rings, 
etc. She should also carry a small basket, 
and ask for a nickel from each guest. 
This amount may afterward be given away 
for charity by the hostess, who may notify 
each guest by note of the manner in which 
it has been disposed. When all who 
desire it have had their fortunes told, the 
Gypsy announces that the hour is late, that 
she has far to travel and must go. Then 
the hostess kindly suggests that she have 
something to eat, and escorts her to the 
dining-room. This is only a pretext to 
enable her to make her way to where she 
may don her evening gown again, and 
leaving the house by the back or side door, 
come to the front of the house, ring the 
bell, and be admitted and warmly greeted 
by the hostess, who regrets her late arrival, 
and ushers her into the parlor, where also 
she is warmly greeted. This is done to con- 
ceal the identity of the Gypsy. Vocal and 
instrumental music, with recitations, read- 
ings, ghost stories and refreshments, make 
a very enjoyable finish to this apparently 
impromptu affair, 
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$4000 Cash Prizes 


Ist Prize. $1500 2d Prize, $1000 
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3d 500 4th « 350 \y 
ey Sth « 250 6th “« 200 C) 
‘i 7th «* 100 8th « 100 \/ 
ca We will pay $4000 for original short stories for publication in THE co 
Z Brack Cat. No story will be considered unless it is submitted strictly 'Y 
ee in accordance with the conditions contained in the December issue of / 
4 YZ 
© Ihe Black Cat + 
Y 
/ e ac a ~) 
¢ » Stories that fail to win one of the above prizes, but are deemed of suffi- © 
YZ cient merit for THe BLAcK Car, will either receive a special prize (inno YJ 
/’™ case less than $100) or be purchased at a price satisfactory to the author. /7\ 
THe Brack Car is the most original, most fascinating, the cleanest, y 
cleverest, handiest story periodical. Pays nothing for name or repu- 
tation of a writer, but highest price for Stories that are Stories. No ie 
Continued stories, no Translations, no Borrowings, no Stealings. It Uy 


costs 5 cents a copy, 50 cents a year. The December’ number con- 
tains four fascinating tales, including the great 


$1000 Prize Story 
“A CELESTIAL CRIME ” } 





For 60 cents (stamps accepted) we will mail at once, post- 

Holiday Offer age paid, all the numbers from July, 1897 (the $2600 

prize stories began in July), to December, 1897, and 

A -- Stack Got trees Somoary,, 95, Of Porsasbor, "96, laclasive. 

P 9 ac rom January, '98, mber, ’98, inclusive. 
4 Ladies’ Home Journal This offer embraces all the $2600 prize stories, also 
Z Readers $4000 prize stories, and over 70 other original, copy- 











righted tales, costing over $12,000. 


If your newsdealer doesn’t sell THE BLACK CAT we will, upon receipt of 
5 cents, mail, postpaid, a copy of the December Prize Holiday issue. No /ree 
sample copies. By sending 50 cents now for a year’s subscription, to begin 
with December, you get the remainder of the $2600 Prize Stories, the 
above $4000 Prize Stories, and fifty other fascinating stories published ex- 
clusively in The Black Cat. A\\ original, all complete, and all copyrighted. 
Address: THE SHORTSTORY PUBLISHING Co., Fort Hill Block, Boston, Mass. 
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. Gir.” che call “and Sass bea eating | 
RALSTON "suit" BREAKFAST FOOD | | 


ever since I was a baby.” Made from wheat, rich in gluten, aud 
endorsed by the Ralston Health Club “as the only 
perfect and by far the most healthfal breakfast food in thiscountry.” | 
Cooks in five minutes. 2-lb. packages at retailers, lic. If yours 
does not keep it, send us his name and we will mail you enough for 
A BREAKFAST FOR A 2-CENT STAMP, | 
or 6 two-pound packages, express prepaid, for 90 cents in stamps. | 
Send NOW for free circular and the story that ends 

I Will Marry You, My Pretty Maid” 
PURINA MILLS, 801 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. | 
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A Pure Complexion 
is not only possible without deception, but is absolutely 
impossible to a face the victim of artifice. The use of 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 
(omplexion 
is the most perfect and agreeable means to an end a perfect toilet 


may boast. Instead of burying the defects of the skin, it throws || 
them off by its gentle, delightful massage. Oily, sallow and 
otherwise imperfect complexions are restored to a fresh and || 
beautiful glow, commanding respect and admiration. While | | 
healthy, the skin will be fresh and fair. It is sure to be beautiful, 
healthy and natural if Bailey’s Complexion Brush is used. | 
Thousands of beautiful faces prove its worth. 
Found at all dealers or sent on receipt of price 
BAILEY’S RUBBER COMPLEXION BRUSH,. . 
” COMPLEXION SOAP, 
Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods 
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WILD APPLE PERFUME BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Retails 25 cents per 1-0z. bottle; it is worth 50 cents. Complete ontfit, 30 cut patterns 
If you cannot obtain it, send us 25 cents and we will | infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
send it free to any part of the United States, and send | Sealed, 46 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and des- 
other samples which will interest you. cription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
THE OAKLEY SOAP and PERFUMERY CO., 90 W. Broadway, N.Y. | MKS. J. BRIDE, P. ©. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 
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) “A MERRY MEAL  \ 
MAKES GOOD DIGESTION, 


\ Theres delight and health in 
2 & dish of & 


| Noa Garang 
; 2 gd 
o er PORK BEANS 


PREPARED WITH TOMATO SAUCE 
Always ready to eat. Delicious hot or cold. 
\ Send 6c in stamps for sample can. 
klet free. 


0 Van Camp’s Concentrated Tomato 
Soup makes perfect soup. It is so 
y prepared, so economical, 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
802 Kentucky Ave., S 
Indianapolis, Ind. aN 
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Comfort fo 












r Cool Days 

Will take the chill off a room in a 
few minutes—you can have as much 
or as little heat as you wish. [ndispen- 
sable after its merits are tested. Indi- 
cator shows oil in fount. Outside 
ratchet controls flame. Handsomely 

made and a most powerful oil 

heater. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. When not ~ by 
dealers, will send, freight paid, on 
receipt of 5.00. Our book of 
points on stoves and lamps free. 
The PLUME & ATWOOD MPG. CO. 


New York—Boston—Chicago 
Factories: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 


2 ft.6in.high. Nochimneyto break 














Flavor Unexcelled. 


For Sale at our 
Stores and by Grocers 
everywhere. 
\ 




















reatest covering 
capacity, 
longest 
life, per- 
manence 
; of col- 
; ors. In 
PATTON’S 
Sun- 
prot PAINTS 
it stands for best and right 
ingredients, correct  propor- 
tions, scientific mixing—exact 
knowledge of paint chemistry 
and of painters’ requirements. 


Patton’s House Painting Model 
(20,000 combinations) sent, postpaid, for 
10c. Book ‘‘ How to Increase the Size of 
Your House with Paint,’ and a Master 
Painter's Tinting Card for 2c. stamp. 
Jas. E. Pattou Co., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 











‘Adds 50 per cent. 
to the relish of 
any meal of which 
it forms a part.’’ 


If your grocer cannot 


supply you, write us for 
priced catalog and sou- 
venir, descriptive of our 
full line Canned Fruits 
Vegetables, Meats 
Preserves 
Jams, Jellies, etc. 


TOMATO 


KETGHUP| 





Send for 
Free 
Catalogue 


PHOTOGS. 


describing MOREHOUSE, APEX and BADGER 
ALBUMS (over too different styles) and Prize 
Contest for amateur photographers. We cater 
especially to their wants, and can improve and 
preserve their collections. A handsome album 
free for 25 new names and addresses of amateurs. 


THE HEINN SPECIALTY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MRS. RORERS = 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 


_ 


A. L. V.—Waitresses’ Caps. These are usually 
three-cornered, embroidered pieces of muslin with 
a ruche around the edge. The point is fastened in 
front. Strings are not used. 


Mrs. D. G. W.—Crawfish are found in streams of 
clear water which run over a gravelly bottom. The 
fish usually secrete themselves in the gravel. They 
are in season from April to November. 


M. W. D.—Chocolate Caramels should not grain, 
and will not, unless they are stirred while cooking. 
If they are made from sugar, chocolate, milk and 
butter, the stirring will cause the granulation. 


A SusscriBER—Cat-Tails will keep forseveral years 
if they are hung by the stems, head down, until 
thoroughly dry. They may be dipped, as soon as 
picked, in a weak solution of carbolic acid, to pre- 
vent insects from destroying them. 


SuBscRIBER—Goldfish. Where you purchase 
your aquarium the dealer will give you the little 
fuzzy green plant which is needed under the stones 
and shells in the bottom. This plant is necessary to 
the well-being of the fish, unless you are fortunate 
enough to have running water for your aquarium. 


Mrs. FF C.—Crystallizing Fruits. Weigh the 
fruit, and to each pound allow one pound of sugar ; 
add to the sugar a gill of water. Boiland skim. If 
pineapple, cut it into slices, it into the syrup, 
allow it to cook until clear and thoroughly saturated. 
Drain, and dry inthe sun. Roll in waxed paper and 
keepinadryplace. Some softer fruits, after drying, 
keep best if rolled in granulated sugar. 


WASHINGTON—For Hamburg Steaks purchase 
beef from the round. Put it twice through an 
ordinary meat-chopper. To each pound allow a 
tablespoonful of grated onion, a saltspoonful of 
pepper and a teaspoonful of salt. Form into round 
steaks or cakes at least one inch thick, and broil or 
sauté them in a little butter, Garnish with parsley, 
and serve as soon after being cooked as possible. 


Opnesity—To Reduce Flesh. It is not necessary 
that you should eat gluten biscuits to reduce your 
flesh. They are rather difficult of digestion, and 
may cause flatulency. The better way to reduce 
one’s flesh is to cut off one meal a day, with all 
sweets and a certain proportion of the fatty foods. 
Green vegetables may be taken with lean meats. 
Grapes are excellent food. Do not eat oranges nor 
lemons while on a meat diet. 


G. L.—Doughnuts will not absorb any more 
grease if they swell and crack on the upper surface, 
providing they are properly made. Shortening 
will not cause the soaking of fat; the more eggs 
you use, the less fat the Senn will absorb, as the 
albumen hardens as soon as itis put into the hot 
fat, forming a grease-proof covering. They will 
not soak any more fat when made of sweet milk and 
baking powder than when made from sour milk. 


W.—Stewed Oysters. Drain fifty oysters; put 
the liquor over the fire, boil and skim it. Strain it 
through two thicknesses of cheesecloth into a 
saucepan. Add the oysters, bring to a boil, and skim 
again; add one pint of milk, six whole pepper corns, 
half a teaspoonful of whole allspice and a blade of 
mace. Watch this carefully until it just reaches the 
boiling point; add a tablespoonful of butter, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, and serve at once 
with squares of toast, or oyster crackers. 


H.—Broiled Oysters. Drain large, fat oysters, 
lay them out on a board, and dry with a soft cheese- 
cloth. Dust lightly with salt and cayenne. Toast 
squares of bread, arrange them neatly on the platter. 
Put the oysters in an oyster-broiler, and broil quickly 
over a clear fire, broiling first on one side about 
three minutes, and then turning them on the other. 
Pour just a little warm water around the edges of 
the toast, arrange three oysters neatly on gach piece, 
put over a little melted butter, and serve at once. 


H. W.—Junket is partly-digested food—that is, it 
has been congealed with pepsin taken from the 
calf’s stomach, which is the Frat step to the digestion 
of food in the human stomach. Heat one quart of 
milk to the temperature of 100°; add two teaspoon- 
fuls of liquid rennet, or two tablets dissolved ; mix 
and turn at once into the dish in which it is to be 
served; allow it to stand perfectly still until it forms 
a thick jelly, then carry it carefully toa cool place. 
Motion will separate the curd from the whey. Serve 
with sugar and cream, 


Mrs. R. E. A.—Kisses. It is not so difficult to 
make the kisses as it is to bake them. Beat the 
whites of eight eggs to a very stiff froth. Sift twelve 
ounces of ga sugar; add gradually, mixing 
very carefully. Have ready, greased papers on very 
thick boards. You may form the kisses with a 
spoon or with a pastry tube; dust them thickly 
with sugar, and put them, board and all, into a very 
moderate oven. 
quite hard lift them from the paper, scoop out the 
inside and put two together. 


Mrs. R. B. C.—Roaches. The only way to get 
rid of water bugs or roaches is to keep your kitchen 
scrupulously clean, and remove any possibility of 
harboring or feeding them. Sometimes they get 
under loose boards around the sink. See that these 
places are thoroughly filled or plastered. Food must 
not stand open in the kitchen over night; even a 
slice of bread will feed enough to last fora week. 
Nothing will diminish the number unless you take 
this extra precaution. Try powdered borax, sprin- 
kling it very freely wherever roaches come. 


M. J.—Breakfast Muffins. Separate two eggs, 
beat the yolks a moment; then add half a pint of 
milk, a tablespoonful of melted butter, and a cup 
and a half of flour. Beat thoroughly, add a tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, half a teaspoonful of 
salt; mix, and stir in gradually the well-beaten 
whites of the eggs. Put at once into greased hot 
gem-pans, and bake in a quick oven twenty minutes, 
Before adding the whites of the eggs stir in half a 
cup of cold boiled rice, and you will have rice muffins, 
which are much more delicate than wheaten ones. 


Mrs. J. A. W.—Quick Breads are those made 
without yeast. They contain baking powder and 
eggs, upon which they depend for lightness. The 
receipt for muffins given above will answer for all 
kinds. You simply substitute the flour which gives 
the muffin its name. A breakfast muffin would be 
made from ordinary bread flour; the whole wheat 
muffin from whole wheat flour. A rice muffin would 
have boiled rice stirred in after the flour was added ; 
oatmeal muffins the same. As the oats and rice 
must necessarily be cooked before they are used, 
they are robbed of their power of thickening, so they 
take no part whatever in the receipt, being simply 
added after the muffin is completed. 


Mary—Curry of Mutton may be made by wash- 
ing one cupful of rice; sprinkle it gradually into a 
large kettle of boiling water; boil rapidly for twenty 
minutes ; drain, prvees | it in the oven to steam. Put 
one tablespoonful of butter in a saucepan; add one 
small onion cut into thin slices. Cook for about ten 
minutes, then add a teaspoonful of curry powder, a 
tablespoonful of flour and half a pint of boiling 
water. Stir constantly until boiling. Then add 
half a teaspoonful of salt and one pound of finely- 
chopped, cold, cooked mutton. Stand the mixture at 
the back part of the stove to heat while you arrange 
the rice in a border around the serving-dish. Turn 
the curry into the centre, sprinkle over it a table- 
spoonful of lemon juice, and serve at once. 
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Health is in the 
Cook’s Hands 


Good digestion can never ‘‘ wait on appetite ’’ 
while people continue 
unwholesome of all animal fats. 

healthful of itself, besides being often the ve- 
hicle of disease-breeding germs; 
shortened with or fried in it indigestible. 
digestion 


appetite and 


perfect of vegetable shortening, 


Cottolene 


The genuine is sold everywhere in one to ten pound yellow tins, 
with our trade-marks—‘ Cottolene”’ and steer’s head in cotton-plant 
Not guaranteed if sold in any other way. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Montreal 


wreath—on every tin. 
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Dirt, Adulteration, Hand Rolling against Purity, Cleanliness and Machine Manufacture 


Result: 54% Gain for Pure 


Ceylon and India Tea in Two Years 


The decrease in the total consumption of Tea is compensated for by the increase in 


the use of India and Ceylon Tea, as this will go from twice to four times as far as the 
crudely-prepared Teas of all other countries. 


One level teaspoon of Ceylon and India Tea will make FOUR cups of Tea with 


USE ABSOLUTELY BOILING WATER. 
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TIRED MOTHERS will find that Quaker Oats is not only the most 


healthful food in the world, but that it is a food which, owing to its 
peculiar and delicate flavor, the whole family will enjoy day after day. 


AT ALL GROCERS 


Sold only in 2-lb. sealed packages. 


Every package bears Quaker name and Quaker figure 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
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It sells at sight. 





AGENTS WANTE 


It makes a three-passenger buggy out of a two-seater. 
passenger buggy out of a four-seater. 
Not a screw, bolt or nut needed, 
and out of sight when not in use. 
Good, live agents wanted in every locality. 
$1.85, delivered any place in the United States. 
special prices to agents. 


THIRD-PERSON BUGGY SEAT CO. 
Box 484 E, Cincinnati, Ohio 


FOR OUR PATENT THIRD- 
PERSON BUGGY SEAT 


It makes a six- 
It is the best child’s seat ever pro- 
It fits any vehicle. Folds up 
An entire novelty and a necessity. 

Price, 
Send $1.55 for sample and 








Agents Wanted 
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LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 
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Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready—Never Blots— 


No better working pen made—Equal to a regular $2.50 pen 


To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for $1.00. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 41, 108 Fulton Street, New York 


Your money back—1/ you want it. 





C. D. GIBSON’S 


Single proom, 82.00. 
with fu 

Abbey, 
Frontispiece in color, sent free on application. 


Signed artists’ proofs, $4.00. 
l-page Dlustrations by Gibson, Remington, 
Wenzell. Kemble and Nicholson. 


PEOPLE OF DICKENS 


Portfolio 
printed by hand on toned paper, 17x24 in., $5.00. 
Signed edition-de-luxe, 150 copies, . 
Sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


R. H. RUSSELL, néw¥ork"city 


of six etchings and photogravures, 


810.00. 
Attractive Catalogue 
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knowledge that pays is the best for any young man 
or woman, 
Writing, etc... BY MAIL. 
pleasant and inexpensive method of securing a practi- 
cal business education. 
Catalogue free. 





No. B-202, 


BUSINESS 
FORMS, ETC, 


and our in- 
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sponsibility at 
good salaries, 


Methods approved by leading 
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Home Full particulars free, 
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Instruction by mail, adapted to every one. 



















competent instructors. 
Takes spare time only. 
Three courses — Prepar- 
atory, business, college. 
An opportunity to better 
your condition and pros, 
pects, Students and 
gradaates everywhere, 
Seven years of success, 


ool of Law 
Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 





The kind of 


We also teach Shorthand, Letter 


It is at once the most 


Trial lesson 10 cents. A fine 


Address 
BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE 
College Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


LOOK 
COOK 
BOOK 


FR E E A charming little book- 
* let, entitled ** Dainty 
Delicacies for Artistic Des- 
serts,’’ is mailed free to every one 
sending 10 cents for a package of ten 
Junket Tablets, that makes ten 
quarts of dainty, delicious, healthful, 
nutritious dessert. 
CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
P. 0. Box 1055, Little Falls N. Y. 
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SHOPPIN 


% Maiden Lane, New York | MES. M. KICHARDSON, 115 W. 58 


WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 
All advantages of New York 
stores and prices. Samples 
rmation sent Free on yous of postage. 
Street, NEW YORK 
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All inquiries must give full name and address of the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or addressed 
ped envelope, to Ruth Ashmore, care of Tue Lapigs’ Home Journat, will be answered by mail. 


S og 


Two Giris—Meaning of Names. The name 
Margaret signifies a pearl; Constance, resolute; 
Winifred, peace; Alice, noble. ; 


Nan—Finger Rings. The wearing of rings with 
precious stones cannot be said to conflict in any way 
with the wearing of mourning, 


INquIRERS—The Twentieth Century will begin 
on January 1, tg01. The nineteenth century, conse- 
quently, ends on December 31, 1goo. 


L. G.—Making Lace. Write tothe author of the 
article to which you refer, for directions for making 
the kind of lace which she described. 


Bess—For Oily Hair I should recommend a wash 
in which there is quinine and bay rum, both of which 
are harmless and tend to make the hair less oily. 


R. M. W.—Church Collections. It is altogether 
unnecessary fora gentleman who has accompanied 
a lady to church to offer her money for the collection. 


GarRpEN City—The Use of the Fork. Table 
etiquette requires that anything which may be sepa- 
rated by the fork should not be cut with the knife. 
This is a safe rule to follow. 


M.—Time for Retiring. When visiting, one 
usually waits for oue’s hostess to suggest the time 
for retiring, but where one is tired after a hard day’s 
travel one might ask to be excused early. 


X. VY. Z.—Tracing Pedigrees. Any first-class 
stationer can give you the address of persons who 
make a specialty of tracing pedigrees, hunting up 
coats-of-arms and preparing family trees. 


Mrs. T —Velvet that has become crushed may he 
restored by drawing the wrong side across a hot 
irou covered with a hot cloth. The steam will raise 
the nap, and make the velvet look almost like new. 


Mrs. R.—Colonial Dames. To belong to the 
society a woman must have had an ancestor in the 
time of the Revolution, or previous to that time, who 
had rendered some important service to the Colonies. 


FLorence—Gentleman’s Calls. A_ gentleman 
should not call upon a lady until he has asked and 
received permission to do so. A well-bred man 
would ask if he might not be permitted the honor of 
calling upon “ your mother and yourself.” 


Miss B.—Afternoon Receptions. If you are 
unable to go to the reception, mail your visiting-card 
so that it may arrive on the bride’s “at home” day. 
For the light collation served at an afternoon recep- 
tion it is not necessary to remove one’s gloves. 


B. E. A.—Your Neighbor’s Guest. As your 
neighbor has told you of her expected guest you 
should call as soon as possible after her arrival, and 
do everything in your power to make her stay pleas- 
ant. The interchange of such courtesies goes far to 
make life very well worth the living. 


E. D.—Chatelaines of silver, gold or tortoise-shell 
are more fashionable than ever before, and every 
little trinket conceivable is permitted upon them. I 
agree with you that the jingle is sometimes unpleas- 
ant, but, after all, it is a very feminine tune, and for 
that reason cannot be altogether disapproved. 


T. T.—When Entertaining Friends from a dis- 
tance it is customary for the hostess to pay all neces- 
sary expenses, such as car fares, carriage hire, and 
tickets to entertainments of any sort. But this rule, 
like all others, has its exception. If you cannot afford 
the outlay be frank and say so, then there will be no 
misunderstanding on the part of your friends, 


B. L. R.—A Pretty Petticoat. Why not have for 
wear with your evening dresses, as you cannot afford 
a silk skirt, one of white mohair? This may be 
trimmed with a flounce of coarse lace insertion and 
satin ribbon alternating, with an edge finish of lace; 
or, if a simpler decoration is liked, three full ruffles 
of four-inch satin ribbon may be effectively applied. 


MarGie—The Doll Party. Why not make up 
your little girl as a Japanese doll when she is to act 
as hostess at the doll party, given in honor of her 
birthday? The materials required for her costume 
may be obtained at any shop that makes a specialty of 
Japanese goods, and you can easily train her to 
smile, toss her head, and use her fan after the 
fashion of the ladies of Japan. 


WESTERN GirnL—Wedding Gifts should always 
be acknowledged by the prospective bride, even 
though she may have no acquaintance with the 

ivers. If they are addressed to her and her future 

usband, and come from friends of his in a distant 
city, she may include his acknowledgments with her 
own. All such letters should be written in the first 
person, and be as informal as possible. 


LauraA—Potted Plant. To cover the earthen 
flower-pot which you wish to use in the centre of 
our dining-table, make a bag of China silk; gather it 
oosely an inch and a half from the top; slip this 
over the pot, tying it around the upper edge witha 
piece of inch-wide ribbon. When in use stand the 
pot with its dainty cover on a china plate. The 
prettiest color would be pink or green. 


JANE—The Wedding Veil is worn over the face 
when the bride is entering the church, and is usually 
drawn back at the conclusion of the ceremony. 
Some brides, however, prefer to keep their veils 
down until they leave the church. Each bride must 
decide this for herself before the wedding, so that no 
confusion may arise from the maid of honor attempt- 
ing to perform what is usually one of her duties. 


X. Y. Z.—Library Schools. Training in library 
economy is given in the New York State Library 
School, at Albany, New York; at the Pratt Institute, 
in Brooklyn; Armour Institute, in Chicago ; Drexel 
Institute, in Philadelphia, and the University of 
Illinois, at Champaign. Courses are also given in 
connection with the Wisconsin University summer 
school, and during the summer by W. I. Fletcher, 
librarian of Amherst College. Several colleges have 
courses on bibliography and use of the library, but 
I believe the institutions here mentioned are the 
only ones which give systematic instruction aud 
practical training in preparation for librarianship. 


M. O.—Occupations for Married Women. The 
married woman who wishes to earn a little extra 
money is advised to look well after the ways of her 
household and see how she may economize therein. 
Unless the circumstances are very unusual the hus- 
band should be the one to provide the money for the 
home. I cannot adviseany girl to retain her position 
in the workaday world if the man she is to marry is 
able to support her. If he is not able to support her 
without having her contribute to the household funds, 
then there would be wisdom in waiting until his 
income is sufficiently large to permit him to care for 
his wife, without asking her to work outside of the 
home. Of course, there are many instances where a 
great need for money has come after marriage, and 
the devoted wife and mother has, of necessity, been 
compelled to assist in providing the family income, 
but until such an emergency arises in your case do 
not attempt to meet it by going half way. 


Giapys—Easter Sunday in 1860 came on the 
eighth of April. Easter Sunday this year will come 
on April the tenth. 


Mase.—Engagement Announcements should be 
followed by notes containing good wishes to the girl, 
and congratulations to the man. 


F. J.—Without Escorts. Two young women 
may, with propriety, go to lectures, church entertain- 
ments of concerts without an escort. 


C,—ToThicken the Hair. Crude vaseline rubbed 
well into the scalp will tend to thicken the hair more 
certainly than any preparation of which I know. 


E.izaserH—Hats or Bonnets may, with pro- 
priety, be worn at a formal luncheon by any of the 
guests, but not by the hostess nor her daughters. 


New Haven—The Silver Statue of Justice, which 
was in the Montana exhibit at the World’s Fair, was 
six feet in height, and weighed two and a half tons. 


E.—For a Graduation Gown, choose a design 
which has a high bodice with long sleeves, and let 
the material.be as simple and inexpensive as possible. 


Harriet—Colonial Architecture is a style exhib- 
iting many local varieties common to the later 
penne of the American Colonies; it may be said to 
1c a modification of the English Renaissance. 


E1_nen—The Word Girl occurs but once in the 
Bible. The twe chapters in the Bible which are 
almost identically alike are the nineteenth chapter of 
Il Kings and the thirty-seventh chapter of Isaiah. 


Be_Le—When Ordering a Dinner at a hotel it is 
customary to give the waiter the entire order at 
once, but there would be no impropriety whatever in 
waiting until one or two of the courses had been 
served before ordering the dessert. 


Mrs. J. F. L.—Invitations to a church wedding 
require that a call be made within a fortnight upon 
the lady in whose name the wedding cards were 
sent out. Invitations to a wedding reception require 
a note of acceptance or declination, 


N. Y.—Wedding Calls. As it is almost always 
impossible for a man to accompany his wife when 
she is returning their wedding calls, owing to his 
business engagements, it is customary for her to 
represent him by leaving his card with her own. 


Anxious—A Pink Organdy Gown would be very 
suitable for a young girl to wear to an evening 
musicale. There could, however, be no objection 
whatever to her wearing a fancy bodice with a dark 
skirt if she preferred to be more plainly dressed. 


L.—Veils. As your throat is long and slender why 
not wear one of the new Empire veils? This is 
drawn over the face, knotted at the back, brought 
forward and tied in a large bow just at one side. 
The full folds of the lace tend to soften the face and 
to take away from the long look of the neck. 


D.—Mizpah or Mizpeh is a Hebrew word mean- 
ing a “place of prospect.” Farewells were often 
spoken at such places, hence the significance of the 
use of the word on a souvenir ring. As a motto the 
word is associated with the verse in Genesis XX XI, 49: 
** And Mizpah; for he said, The Lord watch between 
me and thee, when we are absent one from another.”’ 


IpA—Golden Wedding Presents. Anything yel- 
low will answer for a present in honor of a fiftieth 
wedding anniversary. A pretty bunch of yellow 
flowers, tied with a yellow satin ribbon, will answer 
every purpose if your means are limited. Upon the 
card, which accompanies your gift, write your con- 
gratulations and good wishes. 


Daisy—The Cleveland Children, of whom there 
are four, are named respectively, Ruth, Esther, 
Marion, and Richard Folsom; Esther is the only one 
who was born atthe White House. Ruth was born in 
New York City when her father was ex-President 
the first time, and Marion at their summer house in 
Massachusetts. The onlyson was born at Princeton, 
New Jersey, on October 28, 1897. 


Ann—Social Correspondence. For general use 
the best paper is unruled white, the size chosen 
being that which folds once to fit in its envelope. 
Extremely heavy and extremely thin paper are in 
equally bad taste. On one’s private paper there may 
be a cipher, a monogram, or an initial, and it is 
always wise to have one’s address in black or some 
dark color plainly engraved upon it. 


MURIEL AND OTHERS—Engagement Rings. The 
engagement ring is worn upon the third finger of the 
left hand ; upon the day of the wedding it is removed 
until the wedding ring has been assumed, and then 
used as a guard, An engagement ring of plain gold 
is quite proper ; when one is chosen for the betrothal 
ring it is customary to use it afterward for the wed- 
ding ring. This custom is a German one. 


PeERPLEXED—Cornmeal is a good cosmetic for 
winter. Have a bowl of lukewarm water, moisten 
the cornmeal in it, holding the meal in your hand. 
Then rub it over your face for fully a minute. It 
makes the finest sort of cleanser for the skin, and 
scours it as effectually as sand scours atable. Rinse 
off the meal with clear cold water, and rub your face 
with a few drops of glycerine and rose-water, or any 
other soothing application. 


DEVOTED READER—The Maid of Honor is usually 
dressed in harmony with the bride—that is to say, if 
the bride wears a white silk or satin dress the maid 
of honor’s dress would be an elaborate white or light- 
tinted one. If the bride is in visiting or traveling 
costume the maid of honor wears a dress as near like 
hers as is possible, and hat and gloves to corre- 
spond, The maid of honor assists the bride in 
removing her glove, holds her bouquet, if she has 
one, during the ceremony, and if she wears a veil 
throws that back after the marriage ceremony. 


Hostrss—The Guest Room. In the room dedi- 
cated to visitors have asmall, prettily-framed, porce- 
lain slate, hung by ribbons just at one side of the 
dressing-table, or arranged ona stand on the writing- 
table, with the household hours written legibly upon 
it: First morning bell,8A.M.; breakfast,9. Lunch- 
eon, I P. M.; afternoon tea, 4.30; dinner, 7; supper, 
11. The post arrives, 7, 10 A. M.; 1,5 and 8 P.M. 
Letters collected, 11 A. M.; 5andgPp.M. The advan- 
tage of using a slate, tastend of having cards for this 
purpose, is that one’s hours may change, or it may be 
desirable to add something—as, for example, the date 
of a concert, dinner party or entertainment. 


Atice E.—In “* Unbelief’’ you will find the lines: 
‘* There is no unbelief; 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God.”’ 

This poem, which has at various times been cred- 
ited to Mrs. Browning and Edward Bulwer-Lytton, 
was written seventeen years ago by Lizzie York 
Case for the “ Detroit Free Press,’’ to which she was 
aconstant contributor. The poem was the direct 
outcome of a controversy between Mrs. Case, who 
was a Friend, and an orthodox clergyman, which 
she ended by saying: “In fact, I believe in every- 
thing, in God, man, Nature—there is no unbelief.” 
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The 
Convenience 


and healthfulness of the Ferris 
Waist is evident to every thought- 
ful woman. The buttons at side 
support skirts and hose. Side 
lacings make perfect the adjust- 
ment to any form, insuring com- 
fort and beauty of figure, either for 
home wear or for dress occasions. 


Ferris’ 


GOOD SENSE 


Corset Waist 


always superior in quality and 
workmanship. Made high or low 
bust, long or short waist, to suit all 
figures. Children’s, 25 cents to 50 
cents. Misses’, 50 cents to $1.00. 
Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.00. 


For sale by all retailers 
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The Lovers 


‘ ok Gee eS 


i 9 ; cents 
Triple Knee “Leather” Stockings for Boys, 25 <2. 
WEAR 50 PER CENT. LONGER THAN ORDINARY. STOCKINGS 

Triple (3-thread) knees, heels and toes, made from the finest, smoothest, softest cotton 
yarn, making the BLACK CAT BRAND, Style No. 15 for Boys, the strongest, heaviest, most 
elastic and cheapest Fast Black boys’ stocking in the world. 


Ask your dealer for them. If you cannot get them, sample pair sent on receipt of price, 25c. (give size), 
and will send the name of a dealer where you can buy them again. Ask for Leather Stockings for men, 
women and children, guaranteed first quality, and to give equal satisfaction. 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY COMPANY, Kenosha, Wis. 





Style No. ro for Girls. 





but a touch releases them. Somet 





each of dealers, or 45c. by 
25¢ mall, prepaid. Set 
© of six, 81.50, deliv- 
ery charges extra. Special closet rod 
for holding six suits or skirts, 25c. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


The BELMAR SUIT and SKIRT 
N RIN K HOLDER preserves the shape of 
clothes—keeps the wrinkles away 


suits or skirts on Belmar Holders take up no more room than one suit or skirt 
hung on a hook, It preserves the “ hang”’ of skirts, removes wrinkles from the 
bottom of trousers, and prevents bagging at the knees. It grasps garments tightly, 

hing new and highly useful. A set of six is 
just the thing to give “her” or ‘‘him” for a New Year’s gift. 









—————— 
-/ Patented ~~. 
May 18 aud Nov, 2, 1897 


—economizes closet space. Three 


Send for our free illustrated 
book, giving full particulars. 





AGENTS WANTED 


THE BELMAR COMPANY 
Washington Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, BD. (. 





Hardwood Floors 
Smooth as Glass 


but not slippery; beautiful 
as silver, but not costly; dur- 
able as marble, but not cold. 


“Old English” 
Floor War 


makes and keeps them so. It gives the 
polished wax surface always consid- 
ered the perfection in finish in hard- 
wood floors. 

“ Waxed Floors,” a book- 

let, tells how to treat hard- 

wood floors. Free. 


BARRON, BOYLE & CO. 
Derr. A. CINCINNATI, 0. 








WHAT .- 
TOOTH 
BRUSH? 


THE 
PROPHYLACTIC 
OF COURSE 





A Tooth-Brush dentists endorse is sure to be good. 


Thousands Recommend the Prophylactic 
It is the only brush that cleans between the teeth,and that 
is where ordinary tooth-brushes fail. Ask your dentist if 
itis nottrue. Send for our booklet, which goes into par- 
ticulars. Brushes for sale generally (always sold in a 
Yellow Box), or sent by mail on receipt of price—35c. 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
110 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 








Department Nursery 
in the U. S. 












be mailed free. 


and near. Have hundreds of carloads o 


Ours is the Most Complete 


Trees at low rates. We pub- 
lish one of the leading Seed, 
Plant and Tree Catalogues issued, which will 
Send for it now, it will save 
you money. Try us; can refer you to customers in every State and Territory 
inthe Union. 43 years of square dealing has made us patrons and friends far 


Can supply all your 
wants from Flower 
and Vegetable 
Seeds to Street 








FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS 


We send by mail, postpaid, Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Roses, Small Trees, etc. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed; larger by express or freight. 44th year. 32 greenhouses. 1000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., BOX 24, Painesville, Ohio 


















.. The easiest roses to grow are 
the celebrated D. & C. roses. 
The easiest way to grow them, 
as well as all other flowers of 
worth, is fully explained in the 
“New Guide to Culture,” 
the leading Rose Catalogue of America. 
29th edition now ready, 120 pages. 

This splendidly illustrated book and 
sample of our Magazine will be mailed 
free on request. 

The Dingee & Conard Co. 

West Grove, Pa. 


SIX TUMBLER DOILIES 


and Centrepiece—Flower designs—stamped on fine 
White Linen, and a Year’s Subscription to Ingalls’ 
Fancy-Work Book, all for 25c. 

Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 













CHICAGO CONSERVATORY. Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


MUSIC, Oratory, Dramatic Art 


Unequatep Apvantaces. Stadents may enter at any time 





4a@-Send for Prospectus. SAMUEL KAYZER, 





HOW TO Although a Woman. This book 


gives hints and helps how women, 


MAKE MONEY married or single, can make 


money easily in their own 








homes. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 25c. by 
4. 8. OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO., 67 Rose Street, NEW YORK 
To close out our stock we send by mail 
MUSIC 70 pieces, full sheet music size, all 
; parts complete, all for 20 cents; or 
4 lots 50 cents. Money back if not 
SALE suited. 100 Songs with Music § cents. 
L. Hathaway, 339 Wash. St., Boston,Mass. 

A Fashionable Fad 
Catalogue of over 2000 handsome designs, in illuminated 
colors, of College and Yacht Flags, Coats-of-Arms, Em- 
blems, etc., for Collectors, Fan, Frame and Art ‘Deco- 
ration. 2c. stamp. Strange A. Holman Co., 72 Duane St., N. Y. 





H te and Curtains artistically woven 
Silk Portieres from remnants and scraps of 


silk by the Oriental Weaving Co., 243 E. Soh 
St.. New York. Circulars giving full information 


mailed free on application. BRUNO WEBBER, Owner 











































Saves its cost 
many times, 
7 ; detecting errors 
in weight of your purchases, 
It is absolutely necessary to 
scientific preserving and 
cooking. Is made 
of steel, elegantly ja- 
panned and trimmed 
with nickel, with 
a marble tile top. 
Weighs accurately 
from 1 ounce to 22 
pounds. You will 
be surprised at the 
amount of time, trou- 
ble and money it will 
Save. Just the 
thing for weigh- 

ing the baby. 

Send for our 
“Snaps for Cash 
Buyers,”’ which is a profusely illustrated catalogue. 

WM. WRIGLEY, JR... & CO. 

117-119 Kinale St., CHICAGO 218 Race St., PHILADELPHIA 
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A faultless hatching machine for 38 eggs. Price $6. 
Heat and moisture regulation and ventilation, abso- 
lutely perfect. book about the Wooden Hen and 
one about the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


will be sent free to any one naming this magazine. 
GEO, H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 








To other skaters wear the 


Barney & Berry Skates 
Highest Award World’s Fair 


CATALOGUE FREE 
BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 














NO DUST! 
NO DIRT! 


Sy) e . 





FOR POLISHING 


Brass, Glass, Silverware, Bicy- 
cles, Tan or Patent Shoes, Stoves 
—in fact, everything that requires 
a soft polisher, our 

SHEEPSKIN MITTENS 
are enthusiastically endorsed 
by thousands of users as the 
cleanest and brightest polisher 







ever made, You 


e 

s CANNOT BE 
8 without it if you wish 
m to save time, labor and 
2 dirt. Sent, postpaid, 
— for 15e., stamps or 
B silver. This offer is not 
a 
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Address: BENJ. L. HOWES H 


EXCELLED! 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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AN Penelope’s Christmas Dance . . 


Drawing by Alice Barber Stephens 


After Philippa was Married . 


Member’s Wife—II . 


Drawings by T. de Thulstrup 


ay a «©John Hickey : Coachman 


NY ) Drawing by FE. M. Ashe 


The Doctor—parT u 


Drawing by W. T. Smedley 


Drawings by Elizabeth Shippen Green 


The Hundred-Dollar Shortage . 
A Shy Man’s Wooing 


Drawing by T. K. Hanua, Jr. 
The Pixies and Elaines 


Drawings by Regiuvald B. Birch 


EDITORIAL 


A Young Man’s Religious Life 





An $1800 City Brick House 


Illustrations from Designs by the Author 
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Brighter and better than 
ever before, mailed FREE 
to any address. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


AW HERE 














for infants and 
adults. A specific 
for prickly heat and 
chafing. Delightful after 
shaving. Recommended 
by all physicians. 
At druggists or by mail— 
price 25 cts. Sample free. 
Take no substitutes, 
GERHARD MENNEN CO, 
800 Hroad Street, Newark, N. J. 













the lid securely, preventing all possibility of slipping. 
It will fit all stoves, and lets go instantly when desired. 
Can be used hurriedly with perfect ease and safety. 
THE ALASKA STOVE LIFTER 

is the delight of every housekeeper. Handle always cold. 
Price 15 cents at all stove, hardware and house-furuishing 
dealers, or mailed, postpaid, for 80 centa. 

TROY NICKEL WORKS, Albany, N. Y. 
| CUSHUEDGRCOOROROGONCEOOCRONOGSOGE 


TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days In your own home and save 
$10 to $25. Buy from factory. Save agents’ 
large profits. Ne money in advance. 
The Kenwood Machine for’ - 4 
The Arlington Machine for - $19.50 
Singers (made by us) 8, 811.50, $15, 
and 27 other styles. All attachments 













FREE. We pay freight. Over 100,000 
in use, Catalogue and testimonials Free, 
Write at once. Address (in full), 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
58-164 West Van Buren Street, K-38, Chicago, IIL 


THE POULTRY YEAR BOOK 


comprises 100 pp. of descriptive matier of 30 varieties 
of poultry and instructions for making the most money 
out ofthem. ‘Tells how to combine poultry and garden- 
ing. ‘Treats of plans for houses, recipes for diseases, 
te, Sent to any address, postpaid, for 15 cents, 


ete. 
JOUN BAUSCHER, Jr., Box 161, Freeport, I. 
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».. Baker’s Teas, Spices, Etc. 


Stem wind and pendant set. Watch in_ two sizes for 
ladies and one size for gentlemen, open face or hunting 
case. 200 lbs. a high-grade Bicycle; 100 Ibs. a Girls’ or 
Youths’ Bicycle; 90 lbs. a Sewing Machine; 35 Ibs. a 
Gramophone; 25 Ibs. a Solid Silver Watch and Chain, or 
a Decorated Tea Set, or an Autoharp; 10 Ibs. a Camera, 
or a Gold Ring; 12 Ibs. a Repeating Air Rifle; 30 Ibs. a 
Shot Gun; 75 Ibs. a Bicycle for Children, 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. E), Springfield, Mass. 


Waltham Gold Watch 


By helping to introduce 


TOTAL of 5O Ibs. sold will secure the Gold Watch 
with Waltham or Elgin works fully warranted, 


Mr. Baker pays the express on Cash Orders, 
Send your full address on postal for Catalogue, 
Order Sheet and particulars, 











A Beautiful Complexion 


Is easily obtained—drink pure 
water aérated with sterilized 
air. It promotes digestion and 
agen the action of the liver 
the source of every beautiful 
skin. To remove pimples, 
blotches and wrinkles bathe the 
face freely in distilled aérated 
water made only by 


The Sanitary Still 


Simple as a tea-kettle, fits any 
stove, In use in every civilized 
country on the globe. Write 
for booklet. 

THE CUPRIGRAPH CO. 
104 N. Green St., CH1cago, ILL. 










WORK IS PLEASANT 
avs good wages, and leads to the 
hi hest positions. We teach it 
quiekly and start our graduates in 
telegrap 
tablished 25 years. Write for Catalogue. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy 
P. 0. Box 1711, Janesville, W ta. 


THE Business Hen 


makes money for the business man. We tell 
all about business methods in breeding, 
selling and handling poultry in our New 
Poultry Encyclopedia. Tells about poultry 
and their ailments, giving recipes for diseases, 
etc. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 15 cents in 
stamps or money. (7 Write to-day. 


THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 


Two Great EGG MAKERS 


MANN’S GREEN KRONE CUTTER 
GRANITE CRYSTAL Grit 
For Poultry. Cash or installments 


F. W. MANN ©@., 


SAVE MONEY bd sending for our Free 
atalogue, explaining how 

we manufacture, give free trial at your home, and sell 
the latest improved High Arm, PREMIER SEWING 
NACHINE, (guaranteed equal to the best) with at- 
tachments and ten years’ guarantee, for $18.00, 


Gleason & Schafi, 275 Wabash Ave., Chicago, fll. 






















A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 


service. Expenses low. Es- | 


MILFORD, MASS. - 






“BUSY BEE WASHER.” 
100 pieces in one hour and 


mT sale. Write for terms. 
LAKE ERIE MFG. CO., 118 E. 18th St., ERIE, PA. 





and how to make money 
THE BUSY BEE with it as taught by 

Gleanings tn Bee Culture. 
It is a handsome illustrated magazine, and we send free 
sample copy, with Book on Bee Culture and Book on 
Bee Su | 


THE 


fea, to all who name this magazine in writing. 


NO DIRT LEFT 


In clothes washed with the 


no bard work done. That's 
the record, AGENTS 
WANTED. Exclusive 





. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 
Your 


Print “ow, Cards 


Labels, Circulars or Newspaper. 
Five Dollar Press. Larger, $15. 
Type setting easy, printed rules. 
Money saved; also big profits at 








catalog, presses, type, to factory. 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 





printing for others. Stamp for a 





OME COMFORT 


VICTORIES 


FOUR MEDALS—3 Gold and 1 Silver, World’s Centennial : 7} 


Cotton Exposition, New Orleans, 


HIGHEST AWARDS — Nebraska Agricultural Fair, 1887. — 

’ DIPLOMA— Alabama Agr'l Society, Montgomery, 1888. | i 

i ae Valley Exposition, Columbus, Ga., 
i 


HIGHEST AWARDS—St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical 


Association, 1889. 


GOLD MEDALS and 6 DIPLOMAS—World’s Columbian Expo- 


sition, Chicago, 1893. 


HIGHEST AWARDS—Western Fair Association, London, Can- 


ada, 1893 


SIX GOLD MEDALS and DIPLOMAS—California Midwinter Fair, 1894. 
SILVER MEDAL—Industrial Exposition, Torento, Canada, 1895. 
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345,584 Home Comfort Ranges Sold to January 





ae” Range illustrated sold throughout the United States and the 


Canadas at a uniform price from our own wagons, 





Made of open hearth, cold rolled steel-plate and malleable iron 


—will last a lifetime with ordinary care. 
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WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO., 


Founded 1864. 


Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000. 


Factories, Salesrooms and Offices: ST. LOUIS, MO., and TORONTO, CANADA. 
Western Salesrooms and Offices: DENVER, COLO. 


a@” We manufacture and carry a complete stock of Hotel Ranges and Kitchen goods; also the unequaled 


HOME COMFORT STEEL FURNACES. 


Write for catalogue and prices, 





yom RAISING POULTRY 


for the market, as a means 
pate) and Eggs livelihood, has become 





enable any lady to realize a large prof- 

it on asmall investment, and will be 

glad to outline to any one interested, 
DARLING COMPANY 

Union Stock Vards, Dept. D, Chicago, IIL 





and 99 chicks from 100 eggs each.” Mrs, F. 
100 egg selfregu- Vollrath, Lockport, Ill. Send 4c, for No. 77 
lation, $10, cash. Catalogue and cestienente®. a , 1 1 
Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, Ohio. UN rial,$ 





Recoil 
ON TRIAL—AI Sizes and Prices. 
“The 2 Quincy machines hatched 36 and 9 
chicks from 400 eggs. My #10 one hatched 86 


26th Edition — Postpaid for 2% cents (or stamps) 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falis Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. BR. A.S., London 
A.T. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch Street, Philada., Pa. 
“Every one should read this little book.” —Athenaum. 





AT DISCOUN 


Special offers to Libraries, Clubs, ete. 





MAGAZINES 40-page list all kinds periodicals FREE. 
Lowest prices. MeClure’s, Cosmopolitan, 
and Munsey’s, each one year, all $2.60, 


INTERNATIONAL Subseription Agency, Box (, Penn Yan, N, Y. 


Mitraleuse Gas Burners. Invented 


Aug., 97 (on new i ~“ Man- 
tels” superseded). Indestructible, 
economic, handsome, $1.5. I sell 
consumers, express prepaid, till 
local agent appointed. 

A. G. Morey, LaGrange, Ill. 





AGENTS WANTED! 
We furnish samples free to agents. F.S.Frost 
Lubec, Me., sold $132.79, retail, in 6 days. 
Write for Catalog, new goods, rapid sellers. 
Richardson Mig. Co., D St., Bath, N.Y. 





BUY BABY CARRIAGES 


direct from mfr. and save money. Delivered 
free of charge anywhere in U.S. Send for hand- 
some catalogue. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
CHAS. RAISER & €O., 550 Lincoln Ave., CHICAGO 


ELECTRICAL BICYCLE «4 Photographic 


Supplies. Fast selling novelties 
at moderate prices. The most suitable articles for 
sresents ever offered. 100-page Catalogue FR EE, 
Manhattan E. 8. Co.. 32 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Remnants for Crazy Quilt, 0 elegant 
mS i pieces, 600 square inches, silk and satin, 

bright colors, 25c. 5 packs, $1.00. 
Sample packs, 10c. Stamping Outfits, 50c. and $1.00. 


THE BINGHAM COMPANY, New London, Conn. 














quite popular with ladies in all parts of | 
the country. We have a plan that will 












R ELIABLE “that which 


may be re- 

lied on or trusted.” That is 
Webster's definition. Is exactly 
true ofour INCUBATOR, Is 
backed by our guarantee and 12 
A years’ experience. Book on In- 
cubation and Poultry sent for le, 

Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Quincy, UL. 


B40 BY INCUBATORS 


Get our 128-page catalogue. Beauti- 
fully Ulustrated; full of pointers 
on poultry culture, and explain- 
py ing the art of hatching eggs by 
machinery. Mailed for 6 cents 
in stamps; worth a dollar bill 


Des Moines Incubator Co., Box 528, Des Moines, Ia. 
is explained in 250-page catalog 


describing apparatusand Views 


free. McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York 


POULTRY PAPER, illust’d, 20 pages 


2 cents per year. 4 months’ 
trial l0cents. Sample Free. page practical 
wultry book free to yearly subscribers, 

»0k alone 10 cents. Catalegue of poultry 
~s books free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N.Y. 


O H | ILLUSTRATED Circular FREE, 
* 


| 











to make money with a Magie 
Lantern or Stereopticon 








descriptive of the best LADIES’ 
TAILORING SYSTEM on earth. 
Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Il. 
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well-known * : 
° Z eee i fact that two tablespoonfuls of washing 4 @ 
Ese # powder will do more good work in one” 
44, hour than a strong woman and board, in 
re: => three. Many housekeepers object to these ‘quiet 92% 
oe ae ¢ workers,’ on the plea that they rot the oe x2 x@ a 
: BOC, ™ This is, of course, not true, unless you pur- avo} 
ox #chase cheap powders, and even then I doubt ” ed 
the ‘everlasting’ rubbing, which one can hear to 
’ the very top of the house, does not do by far 
@ Rivsater injury. Rubbing is, without doubt, the 


ie g cm hardest usage one can give fine garments.” 
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YO q _Mrs. Sarah wT Rorer. ¢ 


























